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X O write the Life of him who excelled all mankind in writing the 
lives of others^ add who, whether we consider his extraordinary endow- 
ments, or his various works, has been equalled by few in any age, is aa 
arduous, and may be reckoned in me a presumptuous task* 

' Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in conformity with the opinion 
which he has given, that every man*s life may be best written by himself; 
had he employed in the preservation of his own history, that clearness of 
narration and elegance of language in which he has embalmed so many 
eminent persons, the world would probably have had the most perfect 
example of biography that was ever exhibited. But although he at dif- 
ferent times, in a desultory manner, committed to writing many parti- 
culars of the progress of his mind and fortunes, he never had persevering 
diligence enough to form them into a regular composition. Of these 
memorials a few have been preserved ; but the greater part was consigned 
"H^y him to the flames, a few days before his death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying his friendship for up- 
wards of twenty years; as 1 had the scheme of writing his life constantly 
in view ; as he was well apprised of this circumstance, and from time to 
time obligingly satisfied my enquiries, by communicating to me the in- 
cidents of his early years; as i acquired a fucility in recollecting, and 
was very assiduous in recording, his conversation, of which the extraor- 
dinary vigour and vivacity constituted one of the first features of his 
character ; and as i have spared no pains in obtaining materials concern- 
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ing hiiii» from every quarter wher^ coold discover tlii^t they were to be 
found, and have been favoured with the most liberal commuDicationt by 
hit friends ; I flatter myself that few biographers have entered upon such 
a work as this, with more advantages; independent of literary abilities, 
in which 1 am not vain enough to compare myself with some great names 
who have gone before me in this kind of writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and Memoirs of Dr. 
Johnson have been published, the most voluminous of which is one com- 
piled for the booksellers of London, by Sir John Hawkins, Knight, a 
man, whom, during my long intimacy with Dr. Johnson, I never saw in 
his company, I think, but once, and I am sure not above twice. John- 
son might have esteemed him for his decent, religious demeanour, and bis 
knowledge of books and literary history ; but from the rigid formality of 
his manners, it is evident that they never could have lived together with 
companionable ease and familiarity: nor had Sir John Hawkins that nice 
perception which was necessary to mark the finer and less obvious parts 
of Johnson's character. His being appointed one of his executors, gave 
him an opportunity of taking possession of such fragments of a diary 
and other papers as were left ; of which, before delivering them np to 
the residuary legatee, whose property they were, he endeavoured to ex- 
tract the substance. In this he has not been very successful, as I have 
found upon a perusal of those papers, which have been since transferred 
to me. Sir John Hawkinses ponderous labours, 1 must acknowledge, 
exhibit ^farragOy of which a considerable portion is not devoid of enter- 
tainment to the lovers of literary gossiping ; but besides its being swelled 
-out with long unnecessary extracts from various works, (even one of se- 
Teral leaves from Osborne's Harleian Catalogue, and those not compiled 
by Johnson, but by Oldys,) a very small part of it relates to the person 
who is the subject of the book ; and, in that, there is such an inaccnracy 
in the statement of facts, as in so solemn an author is hardly excusable, 
and certainly makes his narrative very unsatisfactory. But what is still 
worse, there is throughout the whole of it a dark uncharitable cast, by 
which the most unfavourable construction is put upon almost every cir- 
cumstance in the character and conduct of my illustrious friend; \irho, 
I trust, will, by a true and fair delineation, be vindicated both from the 
injurious misrepresentations of this author, and from the slighter asper- 
sions of a lady who once lived in great intimacy with him. 

There is, in the British Museum, a letter from Bishop Warburton to 
,Dr. Birch, on the subject of biography; which, though I am aware it 
may expose me to a charge of artfully raising the value of my own work» 
by contrasting it with that of which I have spoken, is so well conceived 
and expressed, that I cannot refrain from here inserting it : 

** I SHALL endeavour, (says Dr. Warburton,) to given you what 
jiatisfaction I can in any thing you want to be satisfied in any subject of 
Milton, and am extremely glad you intend to write his life. Almost all 
the life-writers we have had before Totand and Desmaiseaux, are indeed 
strange insipid creatures ; and yet I had rather read the worst of them, 
than be obliged to go through with this of Milton'sj or the other's life 
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^f BoileaUf where there is such a dall, heavy successioD of long qaoto* 
tions of disioteresting passages, that it makes their method quite nause* 
ous. But the verbose, tasteless Frenchman seems to lay it down as a 
principle, that every life must be a book, and what's worse, it proves a 
book without a life; for what do we know of Boileau, after all his tedi« 
ous stufl*? You are the only one, (and I speak it without a compliment,) 
that by the vigour of your stile and sentiments, and the real importance 
of your materials, have the art, (which one would imagine no one could 
have missed,) of adding agreements to the most agreeable subject in the 
world, which is literary history.*' 
" Nov. 24, 1737." 

Instead of melting down my materials into one mass, and constantly 
•peaking in my owu person, by which I might have more merit in the 
execution of the work, I have resolved to adopt and enlarge upon thf 
excellent plan of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Gray. Wherever nar« 
rative is necessary to explain, connect, and supply, i furnish it to the 
best of my abilities ; but in the chronological series of Johnson's lifet 
which I trace as distinctly as I can, year by year, i produce, wherever it 
is in my power, his own minutes, letters, or conversation, being oonvince4 
that this mode is more lively, and will make my readers better acquainted 
with him, than even most of those were who actually knew him, but 
could know him only partially ; whereas there is here an accumulatioa 
* of intelligence from various points, by which his character is more fally 
understood and illustrated. 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of writing any man's 
life, than not only relating all the most important events of it in their 
order, but ioterwtfaving what be privately wrote, and said, and tliougbt; 
by which mankind are enabled as it were to see him live, and to " live 
o'er each scene" with him, as he actually advanced through the several 
stages of his life. Had his other friends been as diligent and ardent af.I 
was, he might have been almost entirely preserved. As it is, i will veo^ 
ture to say that he will be seen in this work more completely than any 
man who has ever yet lived. 

And he will be seen as he really was ; for I profess to write, not hh 
panegyric, which must be all praise, but his Life : which, ^reat and 
good as he was, must not be supposed to be entirely perfect. To be^as 
he was, is indeed subject of panegyric enough to any man in this state 
of being ; but in every picture there should be shade as well as light, and 
when I delineate him without reserve, i do what he himself recom- 
mended, both by his precept and his example. 

** If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, and makes haste 
to gratify the pubic curiosity, there is danger lest his interest, his fear, 
his gratitude, or his tenderness, overpower his fidelity, and tempt him to 
conceal, if not to invent. There are many who think it an act of piety 
to hide the faults or failings of their friends even when they can no longer 
suffer by their detection ; we therefore see whole ranks of characters 
.i^ doroed i^ud QDiforo paoegy ric, aud not to he koowa from one another 
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bat by extrinsic and casual circumstances. * Let nne remember, (says 
Hale,) when 1 find myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there in hke-* 
wise a pity due to the country.' If we owe regard to the memory of the 
dead, there is yet more respect to be paid to knowledge, to virtue, and 
to truth." 

What I consider as the pecnliar value of the following work, is, the 
quantity it contains of Johnson's conversation ; which is universally ac« 
kaowledj^ed to have been eminently instructive and entertaining ; and of 
which the specimens that I have given upon a former occasion, have 
been received with so much approbation, that I have good grounds for 
supposing that the world will not be inditferent to more ample commu- 
Dications of a similar nature. 

That the conversation of a celebrated roan, if his talents have been 
exerted in conversation, will best display his character, is, I trust, too 
well established in the judgment of mankind, to be at all shaken by a 
sneering observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Mr. William 
Whitehead, in which there is literally no Lt/e, but a mere dry narrative 
of facts. 1 do not thipk it was quite necessary to attempt a depreciation 
of what is universally esteemed, because it was not to be found in the 
immediate object of the ingenious writer's pen ; for in truth, from a man 
so still and so tame, as to be contented to pass many years as the do« 
mestic companion of a superannuated lord and lady, conversation could 
no more be expected, than from a Chinese mandarin on a chimney-piece, 
or the fantastic figures on a gilt leather skreen. 

If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, the prince of an- 
cient biographers. Ovre rale ivupavE^draic npa^iffi TrdvTwc tve^i ^rjXwatc 
dpirfjc 7J KQKlai:, dWd rrpdyfia fipa^v iroWaKi^, Kai prj^a, Kai rratad tic 
tfii^affiv tjSovc tirohjnsy fidWov ^ f^d\^ai fjLvpioviKpoi^ wapardluc at fiiyi^aiy 
Kai voXiopKia iroXfuy. " Nor is it always in the most distinguished 
achievements that men's virtues or vices may be best discerned ; but very 
often an action of small note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish 
a person't* real character more than the greatest sieges, or the most im- 
portant battles." 

To this may be added the sentiments of the very man whose life I am 
about to exhibit. " The business of the biographer is often to pass 
slightly over those performances and incidents which produce vulgar 
greatness, to lead the thoughts into domestic privacies, and display the 
minute details of daily life, where exterior appendages are cast aside, 
and men excel each other only by prudence and by virtue. The account 
of Thuanus is with great propriety said by its author to have been writ- 
ten, that it might lay open to posterity the private and familiar character 
of that man, cujus ingenium et candorem ex ipsius scriptis stini oiin 
semper miraturif whose candour and genius will to the end of time be by 
his writings preserved in admiration. 

•* There are many invisible drcurostances, which whetjier we read as 

enquirers after natural or moral knowledge, whether we intend to iolarge 

^ce or increase our virtue^ are morejmportaDtthan public occur- 
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renres. Thus Sallust, the greast master of nature, has not forgot in his 
account of Catiline tb remark, that his walk was now quick, and agaiu' 
slow, as an indication of a mind revolving commotion. Thus the story 
of Melancthon affords a striking lecture on the value of time, by inform* 
ing us, that when he had made an appointment, he expected not only 
the hour, but the minute to be fixed, that the day might not run out in 
the idleness of suspense ; and all the plans and enterprises of De Wit 
are now of less importance to the world than that part of his personal 
character, which represents him as careful of his health, and negligent of 
his life« 

" But biography has often been allotted to writers, wbo seem very lit- 
tle acquainted with the nature of their task, or very negligent about the 
performance. They rarely afford any other account than might be col- 
lected from public papers, but imagine themselves writing a life, when 
they exhibit a chronological series of actions or preferments ; and have 
so little regard to the manners or behaviour of their heroes, that more 
knowledge may be gained of a man*s real character, by a short conversa- 
tion with one of his servants, than from a formal and studied narrative, 
begun with his pedigree, and ended with his funeral. — 

*' There are indeed, some natural reasons why these narratives are 
often written by such as were not likely to give much instruction of 
delight, and why most accounts of particular persons are barren and 
useless. If a life be delayed till interest and envy are at an end, we 
may hope for impartiality, but must expect little intelligence ; for tlie 
incidents which give excellence to biography are of a volatile and evanes- 
cent kind, such as soon escape the memory, and are rarely transmitted 
by tradition. We know how few can pourtray a living acquaintance* 
except by his most prominent and observable particularities, and the 
grosser features of his mind ; and it may be easily imagined how much 
of this little knowledge may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a 
succession of copies will lose all resemblance of the original.*' 

I am fully aware of the objections which may be made to the minute- 
ness on some occasions of my dctnil of Johnson's conversation, and how 
happily it is adapted for the petty exercise of ridicule, by men of superfi- 
cial understanding, and ludicrous fancy : but I remain firm and confident 
in my opinion, that minute particulars are frequently characteristic, 
and alwa3's amusing, when they relate to a distinguished man. I am 
therefore exceedingly unwilling that any thing, however slight, which 
my illustrious friend thought it worth his while to express, with any 
degree of point, should perish. For this almost superstitious reverence, 
I have found very old and venerable authority, quoted by our great mo- 
dern prelate. Seeker, in whose tenth sermon there is the following 
passage : 

Rabbi David Kimchi, a noted Jewish Commentator, who lived ahont 
five hundred years ago, explains that passage in the first Psalm, His leaf 
also shall not vBither^ from Rabbins yet older than himself, thus : That 
€9e» the idle talk, so he expresses it, 0/ a good man ought to be regarded; 
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the most luperfluous things he saith are always of some value. And 
other ancient authors have the samo phrase, nearly in the same sense.** 

Of one thing 1 am certain, that considering how highly the small'por* 
tion which we have of the table-talk and other anecdotes of our celebrated 
writers is valued, and how earnestly it is regretted that we have not more, 
I am justified in preserving rather too many of Johnson's sayings, than too 
lew ; especially as from the diversity of dispositions it cannot be knowa 
with certainty beforehand, whether what may seem trifling to some, axni 
perhaps to the collector himself, may not be most agreeable to many ; 
and the greater number that an author can please in any degree, the 
more pleasure does there arise to a benevolent mind. 

To those who are weak enough to think this a degrading task, and the 
time and labour which have been devoted to it misemployed, I shall coo- 
tent myself with opposing the authority of the greatest man of any age, 
Julius Cjbsab, of whom Bacon observes, that *' in his book of apoph* 
thegms which he collected, we see that he esteemed it more honour to 
Qiake himself but a pair of tables, to take the wise and pithy words of 
others, than to have every word of his own to be made an apophthegm 
or an oracle.'* 

Having said thus much by way of iutroduction, I commit the following 
pages to the candour of the Public. 



Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Slaflbrdshire, on the 18lb 
of September, N. S. 1709; and his initiation into the Christian church 
was not delayed : for his baptism is recorded, in the register of St Mary's 
parish in that city, to have been performed on the day of his birth : His 
father is there stiled Gentlemany a circumstance of which an ignorant 
panegyrist has praised him for not being proud ; when the truth is, that 
tbj^ appellation of Gentleman, though now lost in the indiscriminate 
assumption o^ Esquire $ was commonly taken by those who could not 
boast of gentility. His father was Michael Johnson, a native of Derby- 
ffbire, of obscure extraction, who settled in Lichfield at a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended of an ancient race of 
substantial yeomanry in Warwickshire. They were well advanced in 
years when they married, and never had more than two children, both 
tons ; Samuel, their first-born, who lived to be the illustrious character 
whose various excelleilce 1 am to endeavour to record, and Nathanael, 
who died in his twenty*fifth year. 

M. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and robust body, and of a 
ttrong and active mind ; yet, as in the most solid rocks veins of unsound 
substance are often discovered, there was in him a mixture of that disease, 
the nature of which eludes the most minute enquiry, though the effects 
are well known to be a weariness of life, an unconcern about those things 
which agitate the greater part of mankind, and a general sensation of 
gloomy wretchedness. From him then his son inherited, with some othef 
qualitietf **a viU melaucboly," which io his tjo strong expreMioo^ji^jf 
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tlisturbftnce of the mind, " made him mad all his life, at least not sober.** 
Michael was, however/forced by the narrowness of his circumstances to be 
very diligeot in business, not only in his shop, but by occasionally resort- 
ing to several towns in the neighbourhood, some of which were at a con- 
siderable distance from Lichfield. At that time booksellers* shops, in the 
provincial towns of England, were very rare, so that there was not one 
even in Birmingham, in which town old Mr. Johnson used to open a shop 
every market-day. He was a pretty good Latin scholar, and a citizen so 
creditable as to be made one of the magistrates of Lichfield ; and being 
a man of good sense, and skill in his trade, be acquired a reasonable 
share of wealth, of which however he afterwards lost the greatest part, by 
engaging unsuccessfully in a manufacture of parchment* He was a zeaU 
.ous high-churchman and royalist, and retained his attachment to the 
unfortunate house of Stuart, though he reconciled himself, by casuistical 
arguments of expediency and necessity to take the oaths imposed by the 
prevailing power. 

There is a circnmstancle in his life somewhat romantic, but so well 
authenticated, that I shall not omit it. A young woman of Leek, in 
Staffordshire, while he served his apprenticeship there, conceived a violent 
passion for him: and though it met with no favourable return, followed 
him to Lichfield, where she took lodgings opposite to the house in which 
he lived, and indulged her hopeless flame. When he was informed tliat 
it to preyed upon her mind that her life was in danger, he with a gener- 
OQS humanity went to her and offered to marry her, but it was then to* 
late: Her vital power was exhausted ; and she actually exhibited one of 
the very rare instances of dying for love. She was buried in the cathedral 
of Lichfield ; and he, with a tender regard, placed a stone over heV grave 
with the inscription : 

Here lies the body of 

Mrs. Elizabeth Blaney, a stranger: 

She departed this life 

«0 of September, 1694. 

Johnson^s mother was a woman of distinguished understanding. I 
-•sked his old school-fellow, Mr. Hector, surgeon, of Brimingharo, if she 
was not vain of her son. He said, ** she had too much good Hetise to be 
vain, but she knew her son's value." Her piety was not inferior to her 
understanding; and to her must be ascribed those early impressions of 
religion upon the mind of her son, from which the world afterwards 
derived so much benefit. He told me, that he remembered distinctly 
having had the first notice of Heaven, "a place to which good people 
went, and Hell, <* a place to which bad people went, communicated to 
him by her, when a little child in bed with her ; and that it might be 
-the better fixed in his memory, she sent him to repeat it to Thomas 
Jackson, their man-servant : he not being in the way, this was not 
done ; but there was no occasion for uny artificial aid for its pre- 
•crmtioo. 
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In following so very eminent a man from his cradle to his grave, eveiy 
isinate particular, which can throw light on the progress of his mind, is 
interesting. That he was remarkable, even in his earliest years, maj 
easily be supposed ; for to o^^e his own words in his Life of Sydenham, 
'*That the strength of his understanding, the accuracy of his discern- 
inent, and the ardour of his curiosity, might have been remarked from 
his infancy, by a diligent observer, there is no reason to doubt. For 
there is no instance of any man, whose history has been minutely related, 
that did not in every part of life discover the same proportion of intel- 
lectual vigour." 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to pay toqmuch atten- 
tion to incidents which the credulous relate with eager satisfaction, and 
the more scrupulous or witty enquirer considers only as topics of ridicule : 
Yet there is a traditional story of the infant Hercules of toryism to curi- 
ously characteristic, that I shall not withhold it. It was communicated 
to me in a letter from Miss Mary Adye, of Lichfield. 

"When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lich6eld, Johnson was not quite three 
yeafs old. My grandfather Hammond observed him at the cathedral 
perched upon his father's shoulders, listening and gaping at the much 
celebrated preacher. Mr. Hammond asked Mr. Johnson how he could 
possibly think of bringing such an infant to church, and in the midst 
of so great a crowd. He answered, because it was impossible to keep him 
at home ; for, young as he was, he believed he had caught the public 
spirit and zeal for Sacheverel, and would have staid for ever in the churchy 
satisfied with beholding him.'* 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous independence of spirit, 
and impetuosity of temper, which never forsook him. The fact was ae- 
knowledged to me by himself, upon the authority of his mother. One 
day, when the servant who used to be sent to school to conduct him 
home, had not come in time, he set out by himself, though he was then 
so near-sighted, that he was obliged to stoop down on his hands and 
knees to take a view of the kennel, before he ventured to step over it* 
His school-mistress, afraid that he might miss his way, or fall into the 
kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed him at some distance. He 
happened to turn about and perceive her. Feeling her careful attention 
as an insult to his manliness, he ran back to her in a rage, and beat her, 
as well as his strength would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for whch lie was all his life eminent to a 
degree almost incredible, the following early instance was told me in his 
presence at Lichfield, in 1776, by his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
as related to her by his mother. When he was a child in petticoats, and 
had learnt to read, Mrs. Johnson one morning put the common prayer 
book into his hands, pointed to the collect for the day, and said, " Sam, 
you must get this by heart.** She went up stair!<, leaving him to study it: 
but by the time she had reached the 8^ cond floor, she heard him follow- 
ing her. '^ What's the matter ?" said she. ** I can say it,*' he replied ; and 
repeated it distinctly, though he could not have read it more than twice*. 
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But there has been another story of his infant precocity generally cir- 
culated^ and generally believed, the truth of which I am to refute upon 
his own authority. It is told, that,,when a child of three years old, he 
chanced to tread upon a duckling, the eleventh of a brood, and killed it; 
upon which, it is said, he dictated to his mother the following epitaph ; 

** Here lies good master duck, 

^Whom Samuel Johnson trod on; 
^If it had liv*d, it had been ffood luck^ 

** For then we'd had an odd one*^ 

There is surely internal evidence that this little composition combines ia 
it, what no child of three years old could produce, without an extension 
of its faculties by immediate inspiration ; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. 
Johnson's step-daughter, positively maintained tome, in his presence, 
that there could be no doubt of the truth of this anecdote, for she had 
heard it from his mother. So difficult is it to obtain an authentic rela- 
tion of facts, and such authority may there be for error : for he fissured 
me, that his father made the verses, and wished to pass them for hit 
child's. He added, '* my father was a foolish old man ; that is to say, 
foolish in talking of his children.*' 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much afflicted with the 
flcrophula, or king*s-evil, which disfigured a countenance naturally well 
formed, and hurt his visual nerves so much, that he did not see at all 
with one of his eyes, though its appearance was little different from that 
of the other. There is amongst his prayers, one inscribed ** When my 
BTE was restored to its use,** which ascertains a defect that many of hit 
friends knew he had, though I never perceived it. I supposed him to be 
only near-sighted ; and indeed I must observe, that in no other respect 
could 1 discern any defect in his vision ; on the contrary, the force of 
his attention and perceptive quickness made him see and distinguish all 
manner of objects, whether of nature or of art, with a nicety that it 
rarely to be found. When he and I were travelling in the Highlands of 
Scotland, and I pointed out to him a mountain which I observed 
resembUd a cooe, he corrected my inaccuracy, by shewing me, that it 
was indeed pointed at the top, but that one side of it was larger than 
the other. And the ladies with whom he was acquainted agree, that no 
man was more nicely and minutely critical in the elegance of female 
dress. When I found that he saw the romantic beauties of Islam, in 
Derbyshire, much better than I did, I told him that he resembled an 
able performer upon a bad instrument. How false and contemptible 
then are all the remarks which have been made to the prejudice either 
of his candour or of his philosophy, founded upon a supposition tint he 
was almost blind. It has been said, that he contracted his grievous 
malady from his nurse. His mother, yielding to the superstitious notion, 
which, it is wonderful to think, prevailed so long in this country, as to 
the virtue of the regal touch; a notion, which our kings encouraged, 
and to which a man of such enquiry and such judgement as Carte could 
give credit; carried him to London, where he was actually touched by 
No. 1. C 
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Qaeeo Anne. Mrs. Johnson indeed, at Mr. Hector informed me, acted 

by the ad?ice of the celebrated Sir John Floyer, then a physician ifi 

lichfield. Johnson used to talk of this very frankly ; and Mrs. Piozzi 

hM preserYed his very picturesque deyription of the scene, as it remlained 

upon his fancy. Being asked if he could remember Queen Anne,— *• He 

had (he said) a confused, but somehow a sort of solemn recollection of 

m lady in diamonds, and a long black hood.*' This touch, however, wma 

without any effect. 1 ventured to say to him, in allusion to the politicml 

principles in which he was educated, and of which he ever retained sone 

odour, that ** his mother had not carried him far enough, she should 

have taken him to Rome.** 

He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver, a widow, wh» 
kept a school for young children in Lichfield. He told me she could 
read the black letter, and asked him to borrow for her, from his father, 
m bible in that character. When he was going to Oxford, she came f 
like leave of him, brought him, in the simplicity of her kindness, a 
present of gingerbread, and said he was the best scholar she ever bad. 
He delighted in mentioning this early compliment : adding, with a smile, 
that *< this was as high a proof of his merit as he could conceive." Hit 
next instructor in English was a master, whom, when he spoke of bioa 
to me, he familiarly called Tom Brown, << who," said he, *' published a 
•pelling-book, and dedicated it to the UNIVERSE ; but, I fear, oo copy 
of it cao now be had." 

He began to learn Latin with M. Hawkins, usher, or iinder-master of 
Lichfield school, *< a man (naid he) very skilful in his little way." With 
him he continued two years, and then rose to be under the care of Mr* 
Hunter, the head-master, who, according to his account, ** was very 
severe, and wrong-headedly severe. He used (said he) to beat us an- 
nercifolly ; and he did not di&tinguiMh between ignorance and negli- 
gence ; for he would beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as for 
neglecting to know it. He would ask a boy a queation, and if he did 
not answer it, he would beat him, without considering whether he had an 
opportunity of knowing how to answer it. For instance, he would call 
op a boy and ask him Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not 
expect 'to be asked. Now, Sir, if a boy could answer every question, 
there would be no need of a master to teach him." 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. Hunter to mention, 
that though he might err in being too severe, the school of Lichfield was 
very respectuhle in his time. The late Ur. Taylor, Prebendary of 
Westminster, who was educated under him, told me, th«it *' he was au 
excellent matiter, and that his ushers were most of them men of emi- 
nence; that Holbrook, one of the most ingenious men, best scholars, 
aod best preachers of his age, was ubher during the greatest part of the 
time that Johnson was at school. Then came Hague, of whom as much 
might be said, with the addition that he was an elegant poet. Hague 
was succeeded by Green, aAerwards Bishop of Lincoln, whose charactei* 
in the learned world is well known* In the ^ame form with Johnson was 
Coogreve, who afterwarda became chapUiiu to Archbishop BooHer, and 
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lij that connection obtained good preferment tn Ireland. He wat a 
younger son of the ancient family of Congreve, in Staffordshire^ of 
which the poet was a branch. His brother sold the estate. There wat 
also Lowe, afterwards Canon of Windsor.*' 

Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he owed to Mr. Hunter. 
Mr. Langton one day asked him how be had acquired so accurate a 
knowledge of Latin, in which, I believe, he was exceeded by no man of 
his time; he said, ** My master wbipt me very well. Without that. 
Sir, I should have done nothing.'* He told Mr. Langton, that while 
Hunter was flogging his boys unmercifully, he used to say, " And this 
I do to save you from the gallows." Johnson, upon all occasions, ex- 
pressed his approbation of enforcing instruction by means of the rod. 
*^ I would rather (said he) have the rod to be the general terror to all» 
to make them Learn, than tell a child, if you do thus, or thus, you will 
be more esteemed than your brothers or sisters. The rod produces an 
eflfect which terminates in itself. A child is afraid of being wipped, aod 
gets his task, and there's an end on*t ; whereas, by exciting emulation, 
and comparisons of superiority, you lay the foundation of lasting miti^ 
chief; you make brothers and sisters hate each other.*' 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincolnshire who were re^ 
markabty well behaved, owing to their mother's strict discipline and 
severe correction^ he exclaimed,, in one of Shakspeare^s lines a littk 
varied, 

**Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty." 

That superiority over his fellows, which he maintained with so much 
dignity in his march through life, was not assumed from vanity and 
ostentation, but was the natural and constant eifect of those extraordinary 
powers of mind, of which he could not but be conscious by comparison ; 
the intellectual difference, which in other cases of comparison of chara§*r 
ters, is often a matter of undecided contest, being as clear in his case at 
the superiority of stature in some men above others. Johnson did not 
strut or stand' on tip-toe; he only did not stoop. From his earliest 
years, his superiority was perceived and acknowledged. He was from 
the beginning Ayet^ay^ptjv, a king of men. His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector^ 
has obligingly furnished me with many particulars of his boyish days; 
and assured me that he never knew him corrected at school, but for 
talking and diverting other boys from their business. He seemed to 
learn by intuition ; for though indolence and procrastination were inhe^ 
rent in \i\s constitution, whenever he made an exertion he did more than 
any one else. In short, he is a memorable instance of what has been 
often observed, that the boy is the man in miniature : and that the 
distinguishing characteristics of each individual are the sdtne, through 
the whole course of life. His favourites used to receive very liberal 
assistance from him ; and such was the submission and deference with 
which he was treated, such the desire to obtain his regard, that three of 
the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, used to come in the 
morning as his bumble attendants, and carry him to schooK One in the 
middle stooped, while he sat opon his back| and one on each side 
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supported him ; and thus he was borne triurophant. Such, a proof oF 
the early predominance of intellectual vigour is very remarkable, and 
does honour to human nature.— Talking to me once himself of his being 
much distinguished at school, he told me, <* they never thought to raise 
me by comparing me to any one; they never said, Johnson is as good a 
schohir as such a one ; but such a one is as good a scholar as Johnson ; 
and this was said but ofone^ but of Lowe ; and I do not think he was 
as good a scholar." 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, which roused him to counter- 
act his indolence. He lyas uncommonly inquisitive ; and his memory 
was so tenacious, that he never forgot any thing that he either heard or 
read. Mr. Hector remembers having recited to him eighteen verses^ 
which, after a little pause, he repeated verbatim^ varying only cue 
epithet, by which he improved the line. 

He never joined wi^h the other boys in their ordinary diversions : his 
milynmusement was in winter, whei^he took a pleasure in being drawn 
upon the ice by a boy bare footed, who pulled him along by a garter 
fixed round him : no very easy operation, as his size was remarkably 
large. His defective sight, indeed, prevented him from enjoying the 
common sports ; and he once pleasantly remarked to me, ** how wonder- 
fully well he had contrived to be idle without them." Lord Chesterfield^ 
however, has justly observed in one of his letters, when earnestly caution* 
log a friend against the pernicious effects of idleness, that active sports 
are not to be reckoned idleness in young people ; and that the listless 
torpor of doing nothing, alone deserves that name. Of this dismal 
inertness of disposition, Johnson had all his life too great a share. Mr* 
Hector relates, that ** he could not oblige him more than by sauntering 
w^y the hours of vacation in the fields, during which he was more 
engaged in talking to himself than to his companion." 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who was long intimately ac- 
quainted with him, and has preserved a few anecdotes concerning him, 
regretting that he was not a more diligent collector, informs me, that 
** when a boy he was immoderately fond of reading romances of chi- 
valry, and he retained his fondness for them through life; so that 
(adds his Lordship] spending part of a summer at my parsonage-house 
in the country, he chose for his regular reading the old Spanish romance 
of Felixmarte of HiRCANiA, in folio, which he read quite through. 
Yet 1 have heard him attribute to these extravagant fictions that unsettled 
turn of mind which prevented him ever fixing in any profession." 

After having resided for some at the hou^e of his uncle, Cornelius 
Ford, Johnson was at the a^e of fifteen, removed to the school of Stour- 
bridge, in Worcestershire, of which Mr. Wentworth was then master. 
This step was taken by the advice of his cousin, the Rev. Mr. Ford, a 
man in whom both talents and good dispositions were disgraced by 
licentuousness, but who was a very able judge of what was right. At 
this school he did not receive so much benefit as was ex|)ected. It hat 
been said that he acted in the capacity of an assistaut to Mr. Wentwortbt 
^0 teaching the younger boys. << Mr. Wentworth (be told me) was a 
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very able maD, but an idle man, and to me very severe ; but I cannot 
blame him much. 1 was then a big boy ; he saw 1 did not reverence 
him ; and that he should get no honour by me. I had brought enough 
with me to carry me through ; and all 1 should get at his school would 
be ascribed to my own labour^ or to my former master. Yet he taught 
me a great deal." 

He thus discriminated, to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, hi8 pro- 
gress at his two grammar-schools. " At one, i learned much in the 
school, but little from the roaster ; in the other, 1 learned much from 
the master, but little in the school." 

The Bishop also informs me, that ** Dr. Johnson's father, before he 
was received at Stourbridge, applied to have him admitted as a bcholar 
and assistant to the Rev. Samuel Lea, M* A., head master of Newport 
school, in Shropshire; (a very diligent good teacher, at that time in hi^h 
reputation, under whom Mr. Hollis is said, in the Memoirs of his Life^ 
tobave been also educated.) This application to Mr. Lea was not sno« 
cessful : but Johnson had afterwards the gratification to hear that the 
old gentleman, who lived to a very advanced age, mentioned it as one 
of the most memorable events of his life, that ** he was very near hav. 
ing that great man for his scholar." 

He remdned at Stourbridge little more than a year, and then he re« 
turned home, where he may be said to have loitered, for two years, in a 
state very unworthy his uncommon abilities. He had already given se- 
veral proofs of his genius, both in his school-exercises and other occac 
•ional compositions. Of these I have obtained a considerable collection, 
by the favour of Mr. Wentworth, son of one of his masters, and of Mr, 
Hector, his schoolfellow and friend ; from which I select the following 
specimens: 

TrmuUiion of Virgil. Pastoral L 

MELIBOSUS. 

Now, Tityrus, you, supine and careless laid. 
Play 00 your pipe beneath this heechen shade ; 
While wretched we ahout the world mast roam. 
And leave our pleasing fields and native home. 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame. 
And the wood rings with Amarillis* name. 

TITYRVS. 

Those blessings, friend, a deity bestow*d. 
For I shall never tliink him less than God ; 
Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie. 
Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 
H<^ gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads. 
And me to tune at ease th* unequal reeds. 

MCLIBCBUS. 

My admiration only I expresl, 
(No spark of envy harbours in my breast) 
That, when confusion o*er the country reigns. 
To you alooe this happy state remains. 
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Here I, though faint myself, must drive my gotU» 
Far fromtheir ancient fieldoud homolecoli. 
This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hope of all the flock. 
Had we not been perverse and careless grown. 
This dire event by omens was foreshown } 
Oar trees were blasted by the thunder stroke. 
And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak. 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak. 

Translation of Horace. Book L .Ode xxii. 

The man, my friend, whose conscious heart 
With virtue's sacred ardour glows. 
Nor taints with death th* envenom*d dart. 
Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows : 

Though Scythia's icy clifia he treads. 
Or horrid Afric*s faithless sands ; 
Or where the fam*d Hydaspes spreads 
His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 

For while by Chloe*s image charm*d. 
Too far in Sabme woods I stray*d ; 
Me singing, careless and unarm*d, 
A grizly wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain *d 
Apulia's spacious wilds with gore i 
No fiercer Juba*s thirsty land. 
Dire nurse of raging lions^ bore^ 

Place me where no soft summer gaTe 
Among the quivering braaches sighs ^ 
Where clouds condensed for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning skie^ 

Place me beneath the burning line, 
A clime deny*d to human race ; - 
ru sing of Chloc*s charms divine. 
Her heav'nly voice, and beauteous fitcc 

TtamUuion of Horace. Book IL Ode ii^ 

Clouds do not always veil the skies. 
Nor showers immerse the verdant plain; 
Nor do the billows always rise. 
Or storms afBict the ruffled main. 

Nor, Valgius, on th* Armenian shores 
Do the chain*d waters always freeze ; 
Not always furious Boreas roars^ 
Or bends with violent force the trees. 

But you are ever drown'd in tears. 
For Mystes dead you ever mourn ; 
No setting Sol can ease your care. 
But finds you sad at his retuni. 
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The wise experience GreciaD sage 
Mourned not Antiloch us so long: 
Nor did King Priam's hoary age 
So much lament his slaughtered son. 

Leave off, at length, these woman's sighs^ 
Augustus' numerous trophies sing; 
Repeat that prince's victories^ 
To whom all nations tribute bring. 

Niphates rolls an humbler wave. 
At length the undaunted Scythian yields. 
Content to live the Roman's slave. 
And scarce forsakes his native fields. 

Trmntlmtion cfpart of the Dialogue between Hector and Andromache; /i^sm 

the Sixth Booh o/ Homer's Iliad. 

She ceas'd ; then godlike Hector answer'd kind, 
(His various plumage sporting in the wind) 
That post, and all the rest, shall be my care; 
But shall I, then, forsake the unfinished war ? 
How would the Trojans brand great Hector's name ! 
And one base action sully all my fame, 
Required by wounds and battles bravely fought! 
Oh i how my soul abhors so mean a thought. 
Long since I learn'd to slight this fieeting breath. 
And view with cheerful eyes approaching death. 
The inexorable sisters have decreed 
That Priam's bouse, and Priam's self shall bleed : 
The day will come, in which proud Troy shall yield. 
And spread its smoking ruins o'er the field. 
Yet Hecaba's, nor Priam's hoary age. 
Whose blood shall quench some Grecian's thirsty rage. 
Nor my brave brothers, that have bit the ground. 
Their souls dismiss'd through many a ghastly wound. 
Can in my bosom half that grief create. 
At the sad thojught of your impending fate : 
When some proud Grecian dame sliall tasks impose. 
Mimic your teara^ and ridicule your woes; 
Beneath Hyperia's waters shall you sweat. 
And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight: 
Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry. 
Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy I 
Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous eyes. 
And that fair bosom heave with rising sighs ! 
Before that day, by soriic brave hero's hand, 
Mav I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 

To a YovNO Lady on her Birth-day. 

This tributary verse receive, my fair. 
Warm with an ardent lover's pray'r. 
May this returning day for ever find 
Thy fonn more lovely, mftrt adorn'd thy mind ; 
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All piiosk all caret, may favoaring hea?*D remove^ 
All but tbe tweet aolicitudet of love I 
May powerful nature joio with grateful art. 
To point each glance, and force it to the heart; 
O then, when conquered crowdt confess thy sway. 
When e?'n proud wealth and prouder wit obey, 
My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 
Alas ! 'tis hard for beauty to be just. 
Those toTereign charms with strictest care employ ; 
. Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy : 
With his own form acquaint the forward fool. 
Shewn in the faithful glass of ndicule ; 
Teach mimic censure her own faults to fiud. 
No more let coquettes to themselves be blind. 
So shall Belinda's charms improve mankind. 

Tbv Yovh g AuTHdiu 

Wheh first the peasant, long inclined to roam. 
Forsakes hb rural sports and peaceful home. 
He tcornt the verdant meads and flow*ry fields ; 
Pleat*d with the scene the smiling ocean yields^ 
Then dances jocund o*er the watery way. 
While the breeze whispers^ and the streamers play ^^i 
Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll. 
And future millions lift his rising soul : 
In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine. 
And raptur*d sees the new-found ruby shine. 
Joys insincere 1 thick clouds invade the skies. 
Loud roar the billows^ high the waves arise ; 
Sick'ning with fear, he longs to view the shore. 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 
So the young Author, panting after fune. 
And the long honours of a lasting name. 
Entrusts his happiness to human kind. 
More false, more cruel, than the seas or wind* 
** Toil on, dull crowd,** in extacies he cries, 
** For wealth or title, perishable prize ; 
While 1 those transitory blessings scorn. 
Secure of praise from ages yet unborn.** 
This thought once form*d, all council comes too late,^ 
He flies to press, and hurries on his fate; 
Swiftly he sees the inMgin*d laurels spread. 
And feels tlie unfading wreath surround his head. 
Warn*d by another's fate, vain youth be wise. 
Those dreams were Settle's once, and Ogilby*s : 
The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise. 
To some retreat the baffled writer flies; 
Where no sour critics snarl, no tneert molest. 
Safe ftrom the tart lampoon, and ttinging jest ; 
There begt of heaven a less distinguish*d lot. 
Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot 
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Epilogue, intended to have been spoken by a Lady who woi to penonate the 

Gkoit o^Hermioiie. 

Ye blooming train, who give despair or joy, 
Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy : 
In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait^ 
And with unerring shafts distribute ftite : 
Whose snowy breasts, whose animated eyes. 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dia ; 
Whilst you deride their pangs in barb*roufc play, 
Unpitying see them wtee|>, and hear thfem ptray. 
And unrelenting sport ten thousand lives a#iiy ; 
Vefr you, ye fair, 1 quit the gloomy plains ; 
Where sable night in all her borrour reigns; 
No fnigraat t>owers, no delightful glades^ 
Receive the unhappy ghosts of scornful maids. 
For kind, for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms. 
And weaves her bending boughs in pleasing glooms : 
Perennial roses deck each purple vale. 
And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale : 
Far hence are banishM vapours, spleen, and tears, 
Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs ; 
No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The t>almy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis di^; 
Form*d to delight, they use no foreign arms^ 
Nor torturing whalebones pinch thcfm into chaniis; 
No conscious blushes there their cheeks infltme^ 
For those who feel no guilt can know no shame ; 
Unfaded still their former charms they shew. 
Around them pleasures wai^ and joys for ever new. 
But cruel virgins meet severer fates : 
Expeird and exiFd from the blissful seats. 
To dismal realms^ and regions void of peace. 
Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 
0*er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh. 
And poisonous vapours, black*ning all the sky. 
With livid hue the fairest face o*ercast. 
And every beauty withers at the blast: 
Wherever they fly their lovers* ghosta pursue^ 
Inflicting all those ills which once they knew ; 
Vexation, Fury, Jealousy, Despair, 
Vex ev*ry eye, and every bosom tear ; 
Their foul deformities by all descry'd. 
No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 
Then melt, ye fair, while crowds around you sigh. 
Nor let disdain sit lowring in your eye; 
With pity soften every awful g^ace. 
And beauty smile auspicious in each face ; 
To ease their pains exert your milder power, 
80 shall yoa gailtleas reign, and all mankind adore. 

D 
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The two years which he spent at home, after his retoro from Stoarbridget 
he passed in what he thought idleness, and was scolded by hi« father far 
his want of steady application. He had no settled plan of life, nor looked 
forward at all, but merely lived from day today. Yet he read a great deal 
10 a desultory manner, without any scheme of study, as chance threw 
books in his way, and inclination directed him through them. He used 
to mention one curious instance of his casual reading, when but a boy. 
Having imagined that his brother had hid some apples behind a large 
folio upon an upper shelf in his father's shop, he climbed up to search 
for them. There were no apples; but the large folio proved to be 
Petrarch, whom he had seen mentioned, in some preface, as one of the 
restorers of learning. His curiosity having been thus excited, he sat 
down with avidity, and read a great part of the book. What he read 
during these two years, he told me, was not works of mere amusement^ 
<< not voyages and travels, but all literature. Sir, all ancient writers, all 
manly : though but little Greek, only some of Anacreon and Hesiod : 
but in this irregular manner (added he) i had looked into a great many 
^oks, which were not commonly known at the Universities, where they 
seldom read any books but what are put into their hands by their tutors ; 
so that when I dame to Oxford, Dr. Adams, now master of Pembroke 
College, told me, I was the best qualified for the University that he had 
ever known come there." 

In estimating the progress of his mind during these two years, as welt 
as in future periodn of his life, we must not regard his own hasty confes- 
aion of idleness ; for we see, when be explains himself, that he was acqoir* 
ing various stores ; and, indeed he himself concluded the account, with 
aayiog, *' I would not have yon think 1 was doing nothing then.*' He 
might, perhaps, have studied more assiduously ; but it may be doubted, 
whether such a mind as his was not more enriched by roaming at large 
in the fields of literature, than if it had been confined to any single s|)ot« 
The analogy between body and mind is very general, and the parallel 
will hold as to their food, as well as any other particular. The fiesh of 
animals who feed excursively, is allowed to have a higher flavour than that 
of those who are cooped up. May there not be the same difference be- 
tween men who read as their taste prompts, and men who are confined in 
cells and colleges to stated tasks ? 

That a man in Mr. Michael Johnson's circumstances should think of 
tending his son to the expensive University of Oxford, at his own charge, 
seems very improbable. The subject was too delicate to question John- 
ton upon : but 1 have been assured by Mr. Taylor, that the scheme never 
would have taken place, had not a gentleman of Shropshire, one of his 
achool-fellows, spontaneously undertaken to support him at Oxford, in the 
character of his companion : though, in fact, he never received any assist- 
ance whatever from that genleman. 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a Commoner of Pem- 
broke College, 00 the 81 St of October, I7^8» being tliei« in his uineteeutb 
year. 
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The Rerereod Dr. Adams, who afterwards presided orer Pembroke 
College with universal esteem, told roe he was present, and gave me 
tome account of what passed 00 the night of Johnson's arrival at Oxford. 
Oo the evening, his father, who had anxiously accompanied him, found 
means to have him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his tutor* 
His being put under any tutor, reminds us of what Wood says of Robert 
Burton^ author of the ^^Anatomy of Melancholy,** when elected student 
•f Christ Church ; ** for form's sake, though he wanted not a Itilor, be 
was put under the tuition of Dr. John Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of 
Oxou.*' 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his sod, and told the 
company he was a good scholar, and a poet, and wrote Latin vercet. 
His figure and manner appeared strange to them ; but he bebavei 
■odestly, and sat silent, till upon something which occurred. in the 
coarse of conversation, he suddenly struck in and quoted Macrobius ; 
aod thus he gave the first impression of that more extensive reading in 
which he had indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jordeo, fellow of Pembroke, was not, it seems, a mao 
of such abilities as we should conceive requisite for the instructor of 
Samuel Johnson, who gave me the following account of him. ** He 
waa a very worthy man, but a heavy man, and I did not profit much by 
bis instructions. Indeed, I did not attend him much. The first day 
after I came to college, 1 waited upon him, and then staid away four. 

On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me why I had not attended. I 
answered, 1 had been sliding in Christ^Church meadow. And this I 
said with as much nonchalance as 1 am now talking to you. I had no 
notion that I was wrong or irreverent to my tutor." BoswEL. ** That, 
Sir, was great fortitude of mind." JoUNSOK. **No, Sir; stark in* 
sensibility." 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with great solemnity at 
Pembroke College, and exercises upon the subject of the day were re-< 
quired. Johnson neglected to perform his, which is much to be re* 
gretted ; for his vivacity of imagination, and force of language, would 
probably have produced something sublime upon the gun-powder-plot« 
To apologise for his neglect, he gave in a bhort copy of verses, iniitled 
somniump containing a common thought ; '* that the Muse had come to 
him in his sleep, and whispered, that it did not become him to write on 
inch subjects as politics ; he s)iould confine himself to humbler themes :' 
but the versification was truly Virgilian, 

He had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his literature, but for 
his worth. ** Whenever (said he) a young man becomes Jordeu's pupil» 
he becomes his son." 

Having given »uch a specimen of his poetical powers, he was asked by 
Mr. Jorden, to translate Po|>e*s Messiah in Latin verse, as a Christmas 
exercise. He performed it with uncommon rapidity, and in so masterly 
a nanoer, that be obtained great applause from it, which ever af\er kept 
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biM Mrb M iIm MlMMlM •! hii CMe^mii, m^mi, dP aB the 

li M MMdt thai Mr*. P«fie cvffMMd lustdf CMCtnia^ it is IcraHcff 
0Utm% npfffifh&n't^m* Dr* T«f Ur t(»id mt, tbat it vm fint pmted €v 
#M Mr* JiMwi0Of tritWot tW kaowlcdge of hit mo, vbo w very sagrf 
whtiu Imt iMesfd «f iC A Bf iceeUaojr of Poom collected bj a p c ii — of 
Itio IM«# of Hmkmnd^ «m fNiblitlwd at Oxfofd la 1731. lo thit 
MUc«llaay Jobatoo** Tmaolalioo of the Ucmab appcafcd* witli llm 
fliod«4 motto fron Scaliger't Paette^ ^ £j; mkmo mg€mm Pod*, cs 
#ir^ lanlum vertificator*^ 

I am fi'H fgoorarit that erittcal objectioao have bceo made to this and 
•lh#r •|Mrcito«ii» of JohfNOtt'f Latio Poetrj* 1 acknawlcdge aiyielf iMt 
tompati^fit to decide oa a qoe»tion of each extreme nicety. But I aa% 
iatUlied wtth the jatt aod ditcnmioative eulogy proooQiiced opaa il 1^ 
wy fritod Mr. Courteoay, 

** And with Hke etae his vivid Knet aiMime 

** The gifb atid dignity d ancient Rome.— 

** Let college veng'men trite conceita expreai^ 

** Trkk'd out in splendid ahreda of Virgira dreaa ; 

** From playful Ovid call the tinaci phrase, 

^ And vspid notions hitch in pilfer'd lays; 

** Then with mosaic art the piece combine^ 

** And boast the glitter of each dulcet line : 

'* Johnson adventur*d boldly to transfuse 

'* His vigorous sense into the Latio muse; 

** Aspir'd to shine by unreflected light 

^ And with a Roman's ardour think and write 

^ lie felt the tuneful Nine his breast inspire, 

** And, like a master, wak*d the soothing lyra : 

" lluratian strains a grateful heart proclaim, 

^ While Kky*s wild rocka reaound his Tbralia*s name.— 

** lliiiperla's plant, in some leas skilful hands, 

** To bloom a while, fictitious heat demands : 

*^ Though glowing Maro a faint warmth aupphes, 

^ The sickly blossom in the hot-house dies : 

** Uy Johnson's ge uiaI culture, art, and toil, 

^ Iti root strikes deep, and owns the fostering soil : 

** Imbilies our sun through all its swelling veins, 

** And grows a native of Britannia's plains." 

Tl\r ** tuorbid lueUucboly,^* which was lurking inhia constitotioo, and 
In wUit^b VI V uiay ascribe those particolarities, and that aversion to re- 
I^Ur ble« wbivb, at a ^*ery early (lertod marked bia character, ga- 
ikervd ¥ucb slrength in his Iweulielh year, as to aflBict biB in a 
Jt^M^llMl uiAuner* While be was al Lichfield, in the college vacatioa 
^ the >var I7il9« be Arlt biasaelf overwhelmed with an horrible hypo* 
ckuMKlvtA, «iib |kef|»viital irritation, f^ttfulnesa, and impatience; and 
«Uh « deje«li««H i^loom, and despair, which Bade exktencc mmxf. 
VWn ibisdisaMd asaUdy he never afWrwatdi wna petftctly relieved ; nad 
tUh»iUb«nri^ aadaUhisti^jnMiUH wttt bnl tMnpatniy im H 1 1 a ntj ai 
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4if iU baleful influence. How wonderful^ bow untearchable are the waya 
of God ! Johnson, who was blest with all the powers of geniua and 
UQder»tHnWini{ in a degree far above the ordinary Mate of humao natare, 
was at the 8 roe time viitited with a disorder so afflictive, that they wba 
know it by dire «'xiK»rif nee, will not envy bis exalted endowosents. That 
it WHS, in some degree, occasioned by a defect in his nervous system* 
ifaal ineiplicable part of our frame, appears highly probable. He toUl 
Mr. P«r«di<>e that be was sometimes so languid and inefficient, that be 
coold not di^iiiignish the hour upon the town->clock. 

JohniioH, upuii the first violent attack of this disorder* strove to ovcr- 

eoine it by r<rnhtc exertions. He freqnently walked to Birmingham 

and bu*k again, and tried many other expedients,, but all in vain. Hia 

axpireiision concerninir it to me was ** I did not then know liow to manage 

it*" Hiw di<«tretts became so intolerable, that he applied to Dr. Swiufen* 

pkysiriun in Lichfield, bin god-father, and put into his liands a state of 

his ca»^, written in l^tin. Dr. Swinfen was so much struck with the 

extraordinary urntene»s, research, and eloquence of this paper* that ift 

his zeal for hii );o«l.9on he shewed it to several people. His daughter, 

Mrsw Desmouliits, who waa many years humanely supported in Dr* 

JokiMoa*s house in London, told me, that upon hia discovering that 

Dr. Swinfen had commnnicated his case, he was so much offended, that 

be was never afterwards fully reconciled to him. He indeed had good 

reason to be offended : for though Dr. Swinfen's motive was good, he 

fiic«intiderately betrayed a matter deeply interesting and of great delicacy^ 

which had been entrusted to him in confidence : and exposed a complaint 

ef bis young friend and patient, which, in the superficial opinion of the 

generality of mankind is attended with contempt and disgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that Johnson was an 
HvPociioMDRUc, was subject to what the learned, philosophical, and 
pious Dr. Cheyne has so well treated under the title of '* The English 
Malady." Though he suffered severely from it, he was not therefore 
4egraded. The powers of his great mind might be troubled, and their 
foil exercise suspended at times; but the mind itself was ever entire. As 
^ proof of this, it is only necessary to consider, that when he was at the 
tery worst, he composed that state of hia own case, which shewed an 
uecommon vigour, not only of fancy and taste, but of judgment, I 
am aware that be himself was too ready to call such a complaint by the 
name of maduess; in conformity with which notion, he ban traced its 
giadattons, with exquisite nicety, in oneof the chapters of his Hasselas. 
Bat there in surely a clear distinction between a disorder which affects 
only the imagination and spirits, while the judgment is sound, and a 
disorder by which the judgment itself is impaired. This distinction was 
mads to me by the late Professor Gaubius of Ley den, physician to the 
Frioiie of Orange, in a conversation which 1 had with him several years 
ago, and be expanded it thus : ** If (t>aid he) a man tells me that he is 
grievously disturbed, for that be imagines he sees a ruffian coming against 
hiai with a drawn sword, though at the same time be is amscumi it is a 
deluiioo, I pronounce him to have a disordered imagination ; but if a 
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nan tells me that he sees this, and in consternation calls to me to look at 
it, I pronounce him to be mad.'* 

It is a common effect of low spirits or melanchojy, to make those who 
are a£B}icted with it imagine that they are actually suOrering those evtia 
which happen to be most strongly presented to their minds. Some have 
fancied themselves to be deprived of the use of their limbs, some to !«• 
bour under acute diseases, others to be in extreme poverty ; whcRy in 
truth, there was not the least reality in any of the suppositions ; so that 
when the vapours were dispelled, they were convinced of the delusion* 
To Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the exercise of his reason, 
the disturbance or obscuration of that faculty was the evil mo«t to be 
dreaded* Insanity, therefore, was the object of his most dismal appre- 
hensioD ; and he fancied himself seized by it, or approaching to it, at 
the very time when he was giving jjroofs of a more than ordinary sound* 
ness and vigour of judgment. That his own diseased imagination should 
have so far deceived him, is strange; but it is stranger still that some of 
his friends should have given credit to his groundless ofNuioii* when tbcj 
kad such undoubted proofs that it was totally fallacious ; though it h 
by no meaus surprising that those who wish to depreciate him, should^ 
•tnce hit death, have laid bold of this circumstancct and insisted upon it 
with very unfsir aggravation. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease which very few 
have felt in its full extent, but many have experienced iu a slighter de» 
gree, Johnson, in his writings, and in his conversation, never failed to 
display all the varieties of intellectual excellence. In his march ihroogh 
this world to a better, his mind still appeared grand and btilliaut, and 
impressed all around him with the truth of Virgil's noble sentiments— 

" Ifffieus ut ollii vigor et ecelestis origo," 

The history of his mind as to religion is an important article. I have 
mentioned the early impressions made upon his tender imagination by 
his mother, who continued her pious cares with assiduity, but, in hia 
opinion, not with judgment. ** Sunday (said he) was a heavy day to me 
when I was a boy. My mother conBned me on that day, and made me 
read ** The Whole Duty of Man,*' from a great part of which I coold 
derive no instruction. When, for instance, I had read the chapter an 
thef^, which from my infancy 1 had been taught was wroag, I was no 
more convinced that theft was wrong than before ; so there was no ac» 
cession of knowledge. A boy should be introduced to such books, bj 
having his attention directed to the arrangement, to the style, and other 
excellencies of composition, that the mind thus engaged by an amusing 
variety of objects may not grow weary." 

He communicated to me the following particulars upon the subject of 
his religious progress. *' I fell into an inattention to religion, or an in« 
difference about it, in my ninth year. The church at Lichfield, iu which 
we had a seat, wanted reparation, so I was to go and find a seat iu other 
churches; and having bad eyes, and being awkward about this, I used 
to go and read in the fields on Sunday. This habit continued till mj 
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fourteenth year ; and atill I find a great reluctance to go to chorcti. I 
then became a sort of lax talker against religion, for I did not mnch 
think against it; and this lasted till I went to Oxford, where it woold 
not be suffered. When at Oxford, I took ap ** Law*s Serious Call to 
a Holy Life," expecting to find it a dull book, (as such books gene* 
rally are,) and perhaps to laugh at it. But I found Law quite an ovefw- 
match for me ; and this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest 
of religion, after I became capable of rational enquiry." From this 
time forward religion was the predominant object of his thoughts; though 
Ivfth the just sentiments of a conscientious christian, he lamented that 
hia practice of its duties fell far short of what it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson being first disposed 
by au unexpected incident, to think with anxiety of the rooroentoiia 
concerns of eternity, and of ** what he should do to bo saved," may 
forever be produced in opposition to the superficial and sometimes pro- 
fane contempt that has been thrown upon those occasional impressions 
which it is certain many christians have experienced ; though it must 
bt acknowledged that weak minds, from an erroneous supposition 
that no man is in a state of grace who has not felt a particular 
ooDversion, have, in some cases, brought a degree of ridicule upon 
them ; a ridicule, of which it is inconsiderate or unfair to make a ge* 
ncral application. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense of religion, even in 
the vigour of his youth, appears from the following passage in his ncii- 
nntes kept by way of diary : ** Sept. 7i 1736. I have this day entered 
upon my 2Hth year. Mayest thou, O God, enable me, for Jesus Christ's 
aeke, lo spend this in such a manner, that I may receive comfort from 
it at the hour of death, and in the day of judgment ! Amen." 

The particular course of his reading while at Oxford, and daring the 
time of vacation which he passed at home, cannot be traced. Enough 
haa been said of his irregular mode of study. He told me, that from 
hia earhest years he loved to read poetry, but hardly ever read any poem 
to an end ; that he read Shakspeare at a period so early, that the speech 
of the Ghost in Hamlet terrified him when he was alone ; that Horace's 
Odes were the compositions in which he took most delight, and it was 
long before he liked his Epistles and Satires. He told me what he read 
fo/td/y at Oxford was Greek ; not the Grecian historians, but Euripides, 
9nd now and then a little Epigram ; that the study of which he was 
the most fond was Metaphysics, but he had not read much, even 
10 that way. I always thought that he did himself injustice in hi# 
•ecoont of what he had read, and that he mii^t have been i^peaking 
with reference to the vast portion of study which is possible, and to 
which a few scholars in the whole history of literature have attained ; A>r 
when I once asked him whether a person wKose name I have now 
forgotten, studied hard, he answered ** No, Sir. 1 do not belirve he 
atadied hard, i -never knew a man wlio btndied hurd. 1 concluHi*, 
indee^y from the efePiects, that some lucu have bin died hard, as Btnu 
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ley tad Clarke*" Trying hini bj that criterioo upoo which he fbrn* 
ed hit jadgroent of others^ we may be abtolutely certain, both froai 
hit writioga and hit converaatioo, that hit reading was very t*]|t<'naive. 
Dr. Adam Smith* than whom few were better judges on thi^ subject* 
wttee obaerved to me, that '* Johasnn koew more books than aov man 
alive.*' He had a peculiar facility in teizing at once what was valuable 
ia any book» without submitting to the labour of perusing it from bc^ 
giDoiog to end. He had, from the irritability of his conttitution* at all 
timety an impatience and hurry when he either read or wrote. A certaia 
apprehension arising from novelty, made him write his first exercise at 
College twice over ; but he never took that trouble with any other eoifa* 
|>otitioa ; and we shall see that hit mott excellent works were struck off 
at a heat, with rapid exertion.* 

Yet he appears, from his early notes or memorandumt in my poeact* 
•ion, to have at variout times attempted, or at least planned* a method!* 
cal course of ttudy, according to computation, of which he wat all bit 
life fond, as it fixed his attention steadily upon something without* and 
prevented his mind from preying upon itself. Thus 1 find in hit hand» 
writing the number of linet in each of two of Euripides*s Tragedies, af 
the Georgict of Virgil, of the first six books of the iBneid, of Horaoe'a 
Art of Poetry, of three of the books of Ovid*t Metamorphosis, of mnM 
partt of Theocritus, and of the tenth Satire of Juvenal ; and a table* 
allowing at the rate of variout numbers h day* ([ supfiose vertea to b« 
read,) what would be in each case* the total amount in a week* month, 
and year. 

No man had a more ardent love of literature* or a higher respect for it, 
than Johnton. His apartment in Pembroke College was that upon the 
aecond floor over the gateway. The enthusiast of learning will ever coo* 
template it with veneration. One day while he was sitting in it qdite 
alone. Dr. Panting, then master of the'College, whom he called '^afina 
Jacobite fellow,*' overheard him uttering this soliloquy in his strong em* 
phatic voice: *' Well, 1 have a mind to see witat is done in other placet 
•f learning. 1*11 go and visit the Univertitiet abroad. I'll go to France 
and Italy. Til go to Padua. — And Til mind my butinett. Foraa 
Jihenian blockhead is the worst of all blockheads. 

J)r. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at Pembroke CoHega^ 
** wat caressed and loved by all about him, wat a gay and frolictome 
fellow* and passed there the happiest part of his life." But this it a 
ttriking proof of the fallacy of appearances* and how little any of at 
know of the real internal state even of those whom we see most frequently {^ 
for the truth is, that he was then depressed by poverty, and irritated bjf 
diteate. When I mentioned to him this account as given me by Db 
Adams* he said, •* Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It wat bitteroeta 

^ He told Dr. Burney, that he never wrote any of his works that were printed^ 
twice over. Dr. Burney *8 wonder at seeing several pages of his " Lives of the 
Poets,** in ManuKript, with scarce a blot or erasure, drew this observation 
trom him. . ^- 
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wlifch tkey m9bo9k f6r frolic. 1 was taiKrably poor, and I thought 
.to fight my way by my Hteratnre and my wit; ao I disregarded \aU power 
• Md all outhorily.*' 

The Bishop of Dromore observes \h a letter to me, ** The pleasure 
be took in vexiog the tutors and fellows lias been often mentioned. But 
I hate heard him say, what ought to be recorded to the honour of the 
present venerable master of that College, the Reverend William Adams, 
D« D, who was then very young, and one of the junior fellows ; that 
•tiae mild but judicious expostulations of this worthy man, whose virtue 
tHved him, and whose learning he revered, made him really ashamed of 
bimself, * though I fear (said he) I was too proud to own it/ 

'* I have heard from some of his contemporaries that he was generally 
^eea lounging at the College gate, with a circle of young students round 
<lttm, whom he was entertaining with wit, and keeping from their studies, 
if oot spiriting them up to rebellion against the College discipline, whU^h 
•10 his maturer years he so much extolled." 

He very early began to attempt keeping notes or memorandums, by 
way of a diary of his life. 1 6nd, in a parcel of loose leaves, the foW 
lowing spirited resolution to contend against his natural indolence ; Od. 
11929. *' DesidHB vaiedi»i ; »^eni$ Utius cantilms surdum posthac aurem 
^ftveffunu.— I bid Farewell to Sloth, being resolved henceforth not to 
listen to her syren strains." 1 have also in my possession a few leavea of 
another lAbeUus^ or little book, entitled Annalbs, in which some of 
the early particulars of his history are registered in Latin. 

il do not find that he formed any close intimacies with his fellow-col* 
lligians. But Dr. Adams told me, that he contracted a love and regard 
lor Pembroke College, which he retained to the last. A short time be- 
ibve his death he sent to that College, a present of all his works, to bo 
^•posited in their library ; and he had thoughts of leaving to it his house 
aitXiichfield; but his friends who were about him very properly dissuaded 
bim from it, and he bequeiithed it to some poor relations. I^e took « 
likasore in boasting of the many eminent men who had been educated 
aft Pembroke. In this last are found the names of Mr. Hawkins the 
Poetry Professor, Mr. Sheustone, Sir William Blackstone, and othera; 
•ot forgetting the celebrated popular preacher, Mr.Oeorge Whitefield, 
of whom, though Dr. Johnson did not think very highly, it must be 
acknowledged that his eloquence was powerful, his views pious and cha- 
rtlable, his assiduity utmost incredible, and, that since his death, the 
integrity of his character has been fully vindicated. Being himaelf a 
poet, Johnson was peculiarly happy in mentioniDg how many of the 
•DOS of Pembroke were poets; adding with a smile of sportive triumph, 
*' Sir, we are a nest of singing birds^" 

He was not, however, blind to what he thought the defects of his own 
college ; and 1 have, from the information of Dr. Taylor, a very strong 
instance of that rigid honesty which he ever inflexibly preserved. Taylor 
had obtained his father's consent to l>e entered of Pembroke, that he might 
be with bis schooUellow Johnson, with whom, though some years older 

No. 1. £ 
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than himwlfs he was very intimate. This would hare been a great Gona- 
fort to Johnsoo. Bot he fairljf told Taj lor that he coo Id not, in con- 
science, suffer him to enter where he knew he could not have an able 
tutor. He then made enquiry round the University, and having 
found that Mr. Bateman, of Christ-Church, was the tutor of highest re- 
potation, Taylor was entered of that College. Mr. Bateman's lectures 
were so excellent, that Johnson used to come and get them at second- 
band from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, that his shoes were 
worn out, and his feet appeared through them, he saw that this humiliat- 
ing circumstance was perceived by the Christ-church men, and he canne 
DO more. He was too proud to accept of money, and somebody having 
aet a pair of new shoes at his door, he threw them away with indignation. 
How must we feel when we read such an anecdote of Samuel Johnson ! 

His spirited refusal of an eleemosynary supply of shoes, arose, oo 
.doubt, from a proper pride. Bot, considering his ascetic disposition at 
tiroes, as acknowledged by himself in his Meditations, and the exaggera- 
tion with which some have treated the peculiarities of his character, *I 
ahoold not wonder to hear it ascribed to a principle of superstitiona 
mortification ; as we are told by Torsellinns, in his Life of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, that this intrepid founder of the order of Jesuits, when he arrived 
at Goa, after having made a severe pilgrimage through the eastens 
desarts, persisted in wearing his miserable shattered shoes, and when new 
ones were offered him, rejected them as an unsuitable indulgence. 

The res angusta domini prevented him from having the advantage of 
•a complete academical education* The friend to whom he had trusted 
for support had deceived him. His debts in College, though not great, 
were increasing ; and his scanty remittances from Lichfield, which had 
all along been made with great difficulty, could be supplied no longer, 
his father having fallen into a state of insolvency. Compelled, therefore, 
by irrestible necessity, he left the College in autumn, 1731, without a 
degree, having been a member of it little more than three years. 

Dr. Adams, the worthy and resp^table master of Pembroke College, 
bas generally had the reputation of being Johnson's tutor. The fact, 
however, is, that in 179 !» Mr. Jorden quitted the College, and his pupils 
were transferred to Dr. Adams ; so that had Johnson returned. Dr. Adama 
would have been his tutor. It is to be wished, that this connection had 
taken place. His equal temper, mild diiiposition, and politeness of 
manners, might have insensibly softened the hart^liness of Johnson, and 
infused into him those more delicate charities, those petites morales^ in 
which, it must be confessed, our great moralist was more deficient thaa 
his best friends could fully justify. "Du Adams paid Johnson this high 
compliment. He said to me at Oxford, in 1776, *' 1 was his nominal 
tutor ; but he was above my msrk.'' When I repeated it to Johnson, 
his eyes flsshed with grateful satisfaction, and he exclaimed, «« That 
was liberal and noble." 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson returned to his 
native city, destitute and Mt knowing how he should gain even a 
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decent livelihood* His father's misfortunes in trade rendered him unable 
to support his son: and for some time there appeared no means by which 
he could maintain himself. In the December of this year his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, appears from a note in one of 
Johnson's little diaries of the following year, which strongly displays his 
apirit and virtuous dignity of mind. ** 1732y JulH 15. Undetim aureos 
deposui, quo die quicquid ante mairis funus fquod serum sii precorj de 
patemis bonis sperari licet ^ viginti scilicet libraSf accepu Usque adleo 
mihi/ortuna fingenda est. Interea, ne paupertate vires animi langues^ 
aantf nee infiagitiaegestas abigatf cavendum.-^! layed by eleven guineas 
on this day* when I received twenty pounds, being all that I have reason 
to hope for out of my father's effects, previous to the death of my 
mother ; an event which I pray God may be very remote, i now there- 
fore see that 1 must make my own fortune. Meanwhile, let me lake 
care that the powers of my mind be not debilitated by poverty, and that 
Indigence do not force me into any criminal act." 
. Johnson was so far fortunate, that the respectable character of his 
parents, and his own merit, had, from his earliest years, secured him a 
kind reception in the best families at Lichfield. Among these 1 can 
laeution Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Levett, Captain 
Garrick, father of the great ornament of the British stage ; but above 
all, Mr. Gilbert Walmsley, Registrar of the Ecclesiastical Court of 
Licbfirld, whose character, long after his decease. Dr. Johnson has, 
10 his life of Edmund Smith, thus drawn in the glowing colours of 
gratitude : 

** Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, let me indulge 
myself in the remembrance. I knew him very early ; he was one of the 
fint friends that literature procured me, and 1 hope, that at least, my 
ipratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

*< He was of an advanced age, and 1 was only not a boy, yet he never 
received my notions with contemfit. He was a whig, with all the viru* 
leoce and malevolence of his party ; yet difference of opinion did not 
keep us apart. I honoured him and he endured me. 

** He had mingled with the gay world without exemption from its 
vices or its follies ; but had never neglected the cultivation of his mind. 
His belief of revelation was unshaken ; his learning preserved his 
principles ; he grew first regular, and then pious. 

** His studies had been so various, that I am not able to name a man 
of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books was great, and what 
he did not immediately know, he could, at least, tell wl.ere to find. 
Soch was his amplitude of learning, and such his copiousness of com* 
roaoication, that it may be doubted whether a day now passes, in which 
J have not some advantage from his friendship. 

. ** At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and instructive hours, 
with companions, such as are not often found<«— with one vho has 
lengthened, and one who has gladdened life ; with Dr. James, whose 
skill in physic will be long remembered ; and with David Garrick, whom 
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I hoped to have gratified with this character of our common Trieod. B«t 
what are the hopes of nsao ! I am diifappoioted by that stroke of death, 
which hat eclipsed the gaiety of uatioos, and impoveriahed the public 
stock of harmless pleasure." 

In these families he passed much time io his early years. In most of 
them, he was in the company of ladies, particularly at Mr. Walmtley**, 
whose wife and ststert-^o-law, of the name of Astoo, and daoghteraoT 
a Baronet, were remarkable for good breeding; so that the notion whirb 
has been industriously circulated and believed, that he never was in good- 
company till late in life, and, consequently had been confrrmed in coarae 
and ferocious mannera by long habits, is wholly without foitt^datioa* 
Some of the ladies have assured me, they recollected him well when a 
joung man, as distinguished for his complaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional and temporary, or 
confined to the circles of Lichfield, it ascertained by the testimony of a 
lady, who, in a paper with which I have been favoured by a daughter af' 
hia intimate friend and physician. Dr. Lawrence, thus describes Dr» 
Johnson some yeare afterwards : 

** As the particulars of the former part of, Dr. Johnson's life do aot 
seem to be very accurately known, a lady hopes that the following inform* 
atioo may not be unacceptable. 

*' She remembera Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. Taylor, at Ashboura^ 
some time between the end of the year 37, and the middle of the year 40^ 
she rather thinks it to have been after he and his wife were removed to 
London. During his stay at Ashbourn, h«* made frequent visits to Mr* 
Meynell, at Bradley, where his company was much desired by the ladtea 
of the family, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance and accumplisb* 
ments, inferior to few of those with whom he was afterwards acquainted* 
Mr.Meynell's eldest daughter was afterwards married to Mr. Fitzherbertyi, 
father to Mr. AUeyne Fitsherbert, lately minister to the court of Kusara* 
Of her. Dr. Johotfon said, in Dr. Lawrence*s study, that she had the 
beat #iuderatanding he ever met with in any human being. At Mr« 
MeynelPs he also commenced that friendship with Mra. Hill Boothby, 
sister to the present Sir Brook Boothby, which continued till her death. 
The yontig tooaiaa whom he used to call Moliy Aiion^ was sister to Sir 
Thomas Aston, and daughter to a Baronet ; she was aUo sister to the 
wife of his friend, Mr. Gilbert Walm»ley. Besides his intimacy with 
the above-mentioned persons, who were surely people of rank and 
education, while he was yet at Lichfield he used to be frequently at the 
house of Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of very ancient family in Staffordshire^ 
from which, after the death of his elder brother, he inherited a goad 
ealate. He was, besides, a physician of vesy extensive practice; bat 
want of due attention to the management of his domestic concerns, left 
a very large family in^ndigeoce. One of his daughters, Mr». Desmoulins, 
afterwards found an asylum in the house of her old friend, whose doora 
were alwaja open to the aotetnoate, and who well observed the precept 
of the Goapaiy forba'^waaldiid tothaaatfaaakiiilaodta thtctM*'' 
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In the forloro state of his circumstaDces, he accepted of ai) ofler to be 
employed as usher in the school of Market-Bosworth^ in Licestershire, to 
srhich it appears, from one of his little fragments of a diary, that he went 
on foot, on the l6th of July.— " Julii J 6. Bosvortiam pedes petiL^* But' 
it is not true, as has been erroneously related, that he was aKsiKtaiit to 
the famous Anthony Black wall, whose merit has been honoured by the 
testimony of Bishop Hurd, who was his scholar ; for Mr. Blackwall died 
en the 8th of April, J 730, more than a year before Johnson left the 
University* 

This employment was very irksome to him in every respect, and he 
complained grievously of it in his letters to his friend, Mr. Hector, who 
was now settled as a surgeon at Birmingham. The letters are lost; but 
Mf. Hector recollects his writing ** that the poet had described the dull' 
sameness of his existence, in these words * Vitam continet una dies* (ofie 
day contains the whole of my life) ; that it was unvaried as the note of 
the cuckow ; and that he did not know whether it was more dibagreeable 
for him to teach, or the boys to learn, the grammar ruleN.*' His gede« 
nd aversion to this painful drudgery was greatly enhanced by a disagree^' 
nent between him and Sir Wolstan Dixie, the patron of the school, ia 
whose house, I have been told, he officiated as a kind of domestic 
chaplain, so far, at least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
what he represented as intolerable harshness ; and, after suffering for a 
iew months such complicated misery, he relinquished a situation which 
M his life afterwards he recollected with the strongest aversion, and even 
« degree of horror. But it is probable that at this- period, whatever 
uneasiness he may have endured, he laid the foundation of much future 
eminence by application to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was invited by Mr. Hector to 
pass som^ time with him at Birmingham, as his guest, at the house of 
Mr. Warren, with whom Mr. Hector lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren 
was the first established bookseller in Birmingham, and was very atten- 
tive to Johnson, who he soon found could be uf much service to him in 
his trade, by his knowledge of literature ; and he even obtained the a«- 
aistance of his pen in furnishing some numbers of a periodical Essay 
printed in the newspaper, of which Warren was proprietor. After very 
diligent enquiry, 1 have not been able to recover those early specimens 
of that particular mode of writing by which Johnson afterwards so greatly 
distinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector's guest for about six months, and' 
then hired lodgings in another part of the town, finding himself as well 
•ftuated at Birmingham as he supposed he could be any where, while he 
liad no settled plan of life and very scanty means of snbsititence. He 
SMdesoine valuable acquaintances there, amongst whom were Mr. Pbrter, 
n mercer, whose widow he afterwards married, and Mr. Taylor, who by 
htf ingenuity in mechanical inventions, and his success in trade, acquired 
an imnente fortunf. But the comfort of being Dear Mr. Hector, his old 
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tdMoi-Mlov aad iotiuMte frtcod, wm Jobosoo's chief iodoceiaeDt to 
rwm'mme here. 

la vhat aMooer be employed bit peo at this period, or wbetber be de- 
nvcd frofn it aoj pecoaiary advaoUge, 1 hare oot bifeo able lo a»cenaiii« 
He probably got a little mooey from Mr. Warreo ; aud wr are certaia, 
that be ezecated here one piece of Ittrrarj labour, of arbicb Mr. Hector 
baa tmwoared me with a micute account. Having meotioDed thvt he bad 
read at Pembroke College a Voyage to Abyttiuie, by Lobo, a Porto* 
goete Jetoit, and that he thought an abridgement and translation of it 
from the French into English might bean ukefuland profitable publico^ 
tiooy Mr. Warreu and Mr. Hector joined in urging him to undertake it« 
He accordingly agreed ; and the book not being to be found in Birm* 
iogham, be borrowed it of Pembroke College. A part of ihe work be- 
iog very toon done, one Osborny who was Mr. Warren^K printer, wai set 
to work with what was ready, and Johntou eiigage<l to supply the prcio 
with copy as it should be wanted ; but his coubtautional iuduleuce soob 
prerailedy and the work was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew that a 
motive of humanity would be the most prevailing argument with. bio 
friend, went to Johnson, and represented to him, that the printer could 
have DO other employment till this undertaking was finished, and that 
the poor man and his family were suffering. Johnson upon this exerted 
the powers of his mind, though his body was relaxed. He lay in bed witk 
the book, which was a quarto, before him, and dictated while Hector 
wrote. Mr. Hector carried the sheets to the press, and corrected almoai 
all the proof sheets, very few of which were ever seen by Johnson. la 
this manner, with the aid of Mr. Hector*s active friendship, the book waa 
completed and was published in 1735, with London upon the title-page^ 
though it was in reality printed at fiirmingham, a device too commM>a 
with provincial publishers. For this work he had from Mr. Warreo only 
the sum of five guinear. 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, It is a curious object of 
enquiry how much may be traced in it of that btyle which marks his sub* 
sequent writings with such peculiar excellence: with so happy an union 
of force, vivacity, and perspicuity. 1 have perused the book with thia 
view, and have found that here, as I believe in every other translation^ 
there is in the work itbelf no vestige of the translator's own style; for 
the language of translation being adapted to the thoughts of another 
person, insensibly follows their cabt, and as it were runs intoa mould that 
is reedy prepared. 

Thus, for instance, take the first sentence that occurs at the openiog 
of the book, p. 4. '* 1 lived here above a year, and completed my studiea 
in divinity; in which time some letters were received from the fathers of 
Ethiopia, with an account that Sultan Segned, Emperor of Abyssinia^ 
was converted to the church of Rome : that many of his subjects had 
followed his example, aud that there was a great want of missionaries to 
improve these prosperous beginnings. Every body was very desirous of 
•ecouding the zeal of our fathers, and of sending them the asstttance 
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they requested ; to which we were the more encuaraged, becaase the 
Emperor's letter informed our Provincial, that we might easily enter 
his dominions by the way of Dancala ; but, unhappily, the secretary 
wrote Qeila for Dancala, which cost two of our fathers their lives/* 
Every one acquainted with Johnson's manner will be sensible that there 
is nothing of it here ; but this sentence might have been composed by 
any other man. 

But, in the Preface, the Johnsonian style begins to appear; and 
though use had not yet taught his wing a permanent and equable flight, 
there are parts of it which exhibit his best manner in full vigour, 1 
had once the pleasure of examining it with Mr. Edmund Burke, who 
confirmed me in this opinion, by his superior critical sagacity, and was, 
-I remember, much delighted with the following specimen : 
V ** The Portuguese travellerf^ coutrary to the general vein of his coun- 
.tryroeo, has amused his reader with no romantic absurdity, or inore-« 
dible fictions ; whatever he relates, whether true or not, is at least proba- 
ble; and he who tells nothing exceeding the bounds of probability, 
has a right to demand that they should believe him who cannot con- 
tradict him. "^ , 

** He appears by his modest and unaffected narration, to have described 
thittgs as he saw them, to have consulted his senses, not his imagination. 
He meets with no tmsilisks that destroy with their eyes, his crocodiles 
devour their prey without tears, and his cataracts fall from the rocks 
without deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 

** The reader will here find no regions cursed with irremediable bar* 
renuess, or blest with spontaneous fecundity; no perpetual gloom, or 
unceasing sunshine ; nor are the nations here described either devoid of 
all sense of humanity, or consummate in all private or social virtues. 
Here are no Hottentots without religious policy or articulate language; 
no Chinese perfectly polite, and completely skilled in all sciences ; he 
will discover, what will always be discovered by a diligent and impartial 
enquirer, that wherever human nature is to be founds there is a mixture 
•f vice and virtue, a contest of passion and reason ; and that the Crea- 
tor doth not appear partial in his distributions, but has baloncetl, in 
most countries, their particular inconveniencies by particular favours." 
Here we have an early example of that brilliant and energetic expres- 
sion, which, upon innumerable occasions in his subsequent life, justly 
impressed the world with the highest admiration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with the writings of Johnson, fail to dis- 
cern his hand in this passage of the Dedication to John Warren, Esq. 
of Pembrokeshire, though it is ascribed to Warren the bookseller. « An 
generous and elevated mind is distinguished by nothing more certainly 
than an eminent degree of curiosity ; nor is that curiosity ever more agree- 
ably or usefully employed, than in examining the laws and customs of 
foreign nations. I hope, therefore, the prestnl I now presume to make, 
will not be thought improper ; which, however, it is not my business a» 
as a dedicator to commend, nor as a bookseller to depreciate.** ' 
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It is rea^nable to suppose, that bis baTiog been tbus accidcDtally UA 
to a particular study of the history and mauners of Abyssinia, was tke 
remote occasioo of bis writing, many years afterwards, his admirable 
- philosophical tale, the principal scene of which is laid in that country. 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and in August that year 
be made an attempt to procure some little subsistence by his pen ; for be 
pQblish<>d proposals for printing by subscription the Latin Poems of 
Politiiin : ** Angeli Paliiiani Poemata LatinOf quilmSf Notas cum Aw- 
torid Latima poeseost a PetrachtB ievo ad PoHiiani tempera deduUt^ 
et viid PoHiiani Justus quam antehae enarrataf addidii San. Jobksov.*' 

It appears that his brother Nathanael had taken up his father^ trade.; 
for it is mentioned that ** subscriptions are taken in by the Editor, or N^ 
Johnson, bookseller, of Lichfield.'* Notwithstanding the merit of Jobii- 
aoD, and the cheap price at which this b<|ok was offered, there were net 
•obsoribers enough to insure a sufficient sale ; so the work never appeavedy 
^d probably, never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Birmingham, and there is presenred 
the following letter from him to Mr. Edward Cave, the original cootlpiler 
and editor of the Gentleman's Magazine : 

To Mr. Gate. 

'< Sib, Nov. 25, 17^4. 

*' As you appear no less sensible than your readers of the defects juf 

your poetical article, you will not be divpleased, if, in order to the im* 

provement of it, I communicate to you the sentiments of a person, wb» 

will undertake, on reasonable terms, sometimes to fill a column. 

** His opinion is, that the public would not give you a bad receptiov^ 
if, besides the current wit of the month, which a critical examinalMNS 
would generally reduce to a narrow compass, you admitted not only 
poems, inscriptions, &c. never printed before, which he will sometimes 
supply you with ; but likewise short literary dissertations in Latin or 
English, critical remarks on authors ancient or modern, forgotten pqema 
that deserve revival, or loose pieces, like Floyer's, worth preserving. 
By this method, your literary article, for so it might be called, will, be 
thinks, be better recommended to the public than by low jests, aukward 
buffoonery, or the doll scurrilities of either party. 

** if such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, be pleased to in- 
form me in two posts, what the conditions are on which you shall expect it. 
Your late offer ^ gives me no reason to distrust your generosity. If yon 
engage in any literary projects besides this paper, I have other designs to 
impart, if I could be secure from having others reap the advantage of 
what I should hint. 

<< Your letter by being directed to S. Smith, to be leA at the Caatle in 
Birmingham, Warwickshire, will reach ** Vour humble servant." 

Mr. Cave liss put a note on this letter, '* Answered Dec. f." But 
wlustber any thing was done in consequence of it we are not informed. 

* A priee of 50£. for the best poem ^ on Life, Death, Judgment, Heavca, 
and HelL*' See Gent Mig. vol. iv, pg. 560. 
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JohotoD had, from hit early youth, been aensible to the inflaeDce 
of female charms. When at Stourbridge school, he was much ena- 
noared of Olivia Lloyd, a yoang quaker, to whom he wrote a copy 
of rerses, which I have uot been able to recover;* but with what 
facility and elegance he coald warble the amorous lay, will appear from 
the followiog lines which he wrote for his friend Mr. Edmund Hector. 

Vb&ses to a LiDT, oil rectiving from her a Spiuo of Mtrtlk. 

•' What hopes, what terrours does thy gift create, 
** Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate : 
** The myrtle, ensign of supreme command, 
** Consigned by Venus to Melissa's hand : 
^Not less capricious than a reigning fair, 
" Now grants, and now rejects a lover's prayer. 
^ In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 

In myrtle shades despairing ghosls complain ; 

The myrtle crowns the happy lovers' heads. 

The unhappy lover's grave the myrtle spreads : 
** O then the meaning of thy gift impart, 
** And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart ! 
** Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom, 
** Adorn Philander's head, or grace his tomb.'*t 

* [He also wrote some amatory verses, before he left Staffordshire, which our 
SMtfaor appears not to have seen. They were addressed ** to Miss Hickman, 
playing on the jSpinet" At the back of this early poetical effusion, of which 
the original copy, in Johnson's hand writing, was obligingly communicated 
Co me by Mr. John Taylor, is the following attestation : 

«* Written by the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, on my mother, then Miss Hick- 
man, playing on the Spinet. J. Turton." 

Dr. Turton, the physician, the writer of this certificate, who died in April, 
1806, in his 71st year, was bom in 1735. The verses in question therefore, 
which have been printed in some late editions of Johnson's poems, must have 
been written l)efore that yean Miss Hickman, it is l>e]ieved, was a lady of 
Staffordshire. 

The eondttding lines of this early copy of verses have much of the vigour of 
Johnson's poetry in his matorer years : 

** When old Timotheus struck the vocal string, 
''Ambitious fary fir'd the Grecian king: 
** Unbounded projects lab'ring in his mind, 
** He pants for room, in one poor world confin'd. 
^Thos wak'd to rage by musick's dreadful powei;, 
** He bids the sword destroy, the flame devour. 
^ Had Stella's gentle touches mov'd the lyre, 
** No more delighted with diSSutrous war, 
*' Ambitious only now to plaase the fair, 
** Restgn'd his thirst of empire to her charms, 
** And found a thousand worlds in Stella's arms." Malone.] 

t Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account of this little composition, from Dr. 
Johnson's own relation to her, on her enquiring whether it was rightly attri- 
No. I. F 
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His joveoile attachments to the fair sex were, however, very .tnotieDt ; 
and it is certain, that be formed no criminal connection whatsoever^. Me. 
Hector, who lived with him in his younger days in the utmost intimacj 
and social freedom, has assured me, that even at that ardent season hU 
conduct was strictly virtuous in that respect; and that thpugb he loved 
to exhilarate himself with wine, he never knew him intoxicated but once* 

buted to him—'* I think it now just forty years ago, that a young feHow bad a 
sprig ofmyrtle.given him by a girl he courted, and asked me to write bim 
some verses that he might present her in return. I promised, but forgot^ 
and when be called for bis lines at the time agreed on— Sit still a moment^ 
(says I) dear Mund, and Til fetch them thee — So stepped aside for five 
minutes and wrote the nonsense you now keep such a stir about** Anee^ 
dotetf p. 84 

lu my first edition I was induced to doubt the authenticity of this account^ 
by the following circumstantial statement in a letter to me from Miss Seward, 
of Lichfield: — ** I know those verses were addressed to Lucy Porter, when he 
was enamoured of her in his tM>yisb days, two or three years before he had 
seen her mother, his future wife. He wrote them at my graodfather*sand g^ve 
them to Lucy in the presence of my mother, to whom he showed them on the 
instaul. She used to repeat them to me, when I asked her for the Verses Dr» 
Johnson gave her on a sprig of mgrtle, which he had stolen or begged from her 
bosom. We all know honest Lucy Porter to liave been incapable of the mean 
vanity of applying to herself a compliment not intended for her.'* Such was 
this lady*s statement, which I make no doubt she supposed to be correct ; IniI 
it shows bow dangerous it is to trust too implicitly to traditional testimony and 
ingenious inference ; for Mr. Hector has lately assured me that Mrs. Piozsi'a 
account is in this instance, accurate, and that he was the person for whom 
Johnson wrote those verses, which have been erroneously ascribed to Mr* 
Hammond. 

I am obliged in so many instances to notice Mrs. Piozzi*s incorrectness of 
relation, Ihat I gladly seize this opportunity of acknowledging, that however 
often, she is not always inaccurate. 

The author having l>een drawn into a controversy with Miss Anna Seward, in 
consequence of the preceding statement, (which may be found in ** the Gentle- 
man's Magazine,** Vol. Ixiii and Ixiv.) received the followiug letter from Mr. 
Edmund Hector, on the subject : 

" Dear Sir, 
** I am sorry to see you are engaged in altercation with a Lady who seems 
unwilling to be convinced of her errors. Surely it would be more ingenuous 
to acknowledge than to (>ersevere. 

** Lately, in looking over some papers I meant to burn, I found the original 
manuscript of the myrtle, with the date on it, 1731, which I have inclosed. 

" The true history (which I could swear to) is as follows : Mr. Morgan 
Grave, the elder brother of a worthy Clergyman near Bath, with whom 1 was 
acquainted, waited upon a Lady in this neighbourhood, who at parting pre- 
sented him the branch. He shewed it mc, and wi&lied mudi ta return the. 
compliment in verse. I applied to John&ou, who w&s with me, and in about 
half an hour diciatcd the verses which I sent to my friend. 
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In a mao whom religious education has secured from licentious indul- 
gences, tne passion of love, when once it lias seized him, is exceedingly 
strong ; being unimpaired by dissipation, and totally concentrated in 
one object. This was experienced by Johnston, when he become the fer- 
vent admirer of Mrs. Porter, after her first husbands*sdeat)i. Miss Porter 
told me, that when he was first introduced to her mother, his appearance 
ifas very forbidding; he was then lean and lank, so that his immense 
structure of bones was hideously striking to the eye, and the scars of the 
acrophula were deeply visible. He also wore his hair, which was straight 
and stiff, and separated behind ; and he often had seemingly, convulsive 
starts and odd gesticulations, which tended to excite at once surprize and 
ridicule. Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his conversation that she 
everlooked all these external disadvantages, and said to her ^aoghter^ 
** this is the most sensible man that I ever saw in my life.*' 

Though Mrs. Porter was double the age of Johnson, and her person and 
manner, as described to me by the late Mr. Garrick, were by no means 
pleasing to others, she must have had a superiority of understanding aod 
talents, as she certainly inspired him with a more than ordinary passion; 
and she having signified her willingness to accept of his hand, he went to 
Lichfield to ask his mother's consent to the marriage, which he could not 
but be conscious was a very imprudent scheme, both on account of their 
disparity of years, and her want of fortune. But Mrs. Johnson knew too 
well the ardour of her son's temper, and was too tender a parent to op- 
pose his inclinations. 

1 know not for what reason the marriage ceremony was not performed 
at Birimingham ; but a resolution was taken that it should be at Derby, 
for which place the bride and bridegroom set out on horseback, I suppose 
ID very good humour. But though Mr. Topham Beauclerk used archly 
to mention Johnson's having told him, with muth gravity, <* Sir, it was 
a love marriage on both sides," t have had from my illustrious friend 
the following curious account of their journey to church upon the nuptial 
morn, (9th July) : — ** Sir, she hud read the old romances, and had gut 
iuto her head the fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should use her 
lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she told me that I rode too fast, and 
•he could not keep up with me; and, when I rode a little slower, she 
passed me, and complained that I lagged behind. I was not to be made 
the slave of caprice ; and I resolved to begin as I meant to end. 1 there- 
fore pushed on briskly, till i was fairly out of her sight. The road lay 
between two hedges, so I was sure she could iijot miss it ; and I contrived 
tbat she should soon come up with me. When she did, 1 observed her 
to be in tears." 

*' If you intend to convince this obstinate woman, add to exhibit to the 
publick the truth of your narrative, you are at liberty to make what use you 
please of this statement. 

''I hope you will pardon me for taking up so much of your tiLie. Wishing 
you multot etfelices annoB, I shall subscribe myself 
** Brimingham^ ** Your obliged humble servant, 

Jan. 9th, 1794. " E. Hector." 
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This it mutt be allowed, was a singular beginniog of coonubial 
felicity ; but there is no doubt that Johnson, though he thus shewed a 
manly firmness, proved a most affectionate and indulgent husband to 
the last moment of Mrs. Johnson's life: and in his "Prayers and 
Meditations," we find very remarkable evidence that his regard and 
fondness for her never ceased, even after her death. 

He now set up a private academy, for which purpose he hired a large 
house, well situated near his native city. In the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1736, there is the following advertisement : ** At Edial, near Lich- 
field, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded and taught the 
Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel Johnson." But the ouly 
pupils that were put under his care were the celebrated David Garrick 
and his brother George, and a Mr. Offely, a young gentleman of good 
fortune who died early. As yet, his name had nothing of that celebrity 
which afterwards commanded the highest attention and respect of man* 
kind« Had such an advertisement appeared after the publicatioa of his 
London, or his Rambler, or his Dictionary, bow would it have 
burst upon the world ! with what eagerness would the great and the 
wealthy have embraced an opportunity of putting their sons under the 
learned tuition of Samuel Johnson. The truth, however, is, that be 
was not so well qualified for being a teacher of elements, and a conductor 
in learning by regular gradations, as men of inferiour powers of mind* 
His own acquisitions had been made by fits and starts, by violent irmp- 
lions in the regions of knowledge; and it could not be expected that hit 
impatience would be subdued, and his impetuosity restrained, so as to 
fit him for a quiet guide to novices. The art of communicating instmc* 
tion, of whatever kind, is much to be valued ; and I have ever thought 
that those who devote themselves to this employment, and do their duty 
with diligence and sucfess, are entitled to very high respect from 
the community, as Johnson himself often maintained. Yet 1 am of 
opinion, that the greatest abilities are not only not required for tbia 
office, but render a man less fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the justness of Thomson's beautiful remark^ 

^ Delightful task I to rear the tender thought, 
''And teach the young idea how to shoot T* 

we mast consider that this delight is perceptible only by *a mind at ease/ 
a mind at once calm and clear; but that a mind gloomy and impetuoot 
like that of Johnson, cannot be fixed for any length of time in minute 
attention, and must be so frequently irritated by unavoidable slownesa 
and error in the advances of scholars, as to perform the duty, with little 
pleasure to the teacher, and no great advantage to the pupils. Good 
temper is a most essential requisite in a Preceptor. Horace paints the 
character as biamd : 

^ — *I^< piMrif •(«» dmi cmHtifa bhuidi 
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Johaton was not more satisfied with his sitaation as the master of aa 
academy, than with that of the usher of a school ; we need not wooder, 
therefore, that he did not keep his academy above a year and a half. 
From Mr. Garrick's account he did not appear to have been profoundly 
reverenced by his pupils* His oddities of manner, and uncouth gesticu- 
lations, could not but be the subject of merriment to them ; and in 
particular, the young rogues used to listen at the door of his bed*chamber, 
and peep through the key-hole, that they might turn into ridicule his 
tumultuous and aukward fondness for Mrs. Johnson, whom he used to 
name by the familiar appellation of Tetty or Tetseyt which, like Bettif or 
Betsey f is provincially used as a contraction for Elizabeth^ her christian 
name, but which to us seems ludicrous, when applied to a woman of her 
age aod appearance. Mr. Garrick describes her to me as very fut, with 
a bosom of more than ordinary protuberance, with swelled cheeks, of a 
florid red, produced by thick painting, and increased by the liberal use 
of cordials ; flaring and fantastic in her dress^ and affected both in her 
speech and her general behaviour* I have seen Garrick exhibit her^ 
by his exquisite talent of mimickry, so as to excite the heartiest borsta 
of laughter ; but he, probably, as is the casein all such representations^ 
considerably aggravated the picture. 

That Johnson well knew the most proper course to be pursued in the 
instruction of youth, is authentically ascertained by the following paper 
in his own hand*writing, given about this period to a relation, and now 
in the possession of Mr. John Nichols : 

*^ Scheme for the Classes of a Gaiiiif ar School. 

" When the introduction, or formation of nouns and verbs, is per- 
fectly mastered, let them learn 

** Corderins by Mr. Clarke, beginning at the same time to translate 
out of the introduction, that by this means they may learn the syntax. 
Then let them proceed to 

** Erasmus, with an English translation, by the same author. 

ClaM n. Learns Entropius and Cornelius Nepos, or Justin, with the 
translation. 

^ N. B. The first class gets for their part every morning the rules 
which they have learned before, and in the afternoon learn the Latin rules 
of the nouns and verbs. 

'* They are examined in the rules which they have learned, every 
Thursday and Saturday. 

** The second class does the same whilst they are in Entropius; after- 
wards their part is in the irregular nouns and verbs, and in the rules for 
waking and scanning verses. They are examined as the first. 

** Class in. Ovid's Metamorphoses in the morning, and Caesar's Com- 
^^eotaries in the afternoon. 
' *' Practise in the Latin rules till they are perfect in them ; afterwards 
in Mr. Leed's Greek Grammar. Examined as before. 
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** Afterwards they ^proceed to Virgil, beginning at the same time to 
write themes and verses, and to learn Greek; from thence passing on to 
Horace, &c. as shall seem most proper. 

** 1 know not well what books to direct you to, because you have not 
informed me what study you will apply yourself to* I believe it will be 
most for your advantage to apply yourself wholly to the languages, tilt 
you go to the university. Th^ Greek authors I think it best for you to 
read are these : 

" Cebes. 

•* iElian. 1 

•• Lucian by Leeds. \ Attick. 

" XenophoD. \ 

** Homer. lonick. 

•• Theocritus. Dorick. 

** Euripides. Attick and Dorick* 

*^ Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the dialectis, beginning 
with the Attick, to which the rest must be referred. 

** In the study of Latin, it is proper to read the latter authors, till yoa 
are well versed in. those of the purest ages; as Terence, Tully, Caesar^ 
Sallntt, Nepos, Velleius Paterculus, Virgil, Horace, Phsedrus. 

** The greatest and moit necessary task still remains, to attain a babit 
of expression, without which knowledge is of little use. This is necessary 
in Latin, and more necessary in English ; and cau only be acquired by 
a daily imitation of the best and correctest authors. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

While Johnson kept his academy, there can be no doubt that he was 
sensibly furnishing hisroiud with various knowledge ; but I have not dis- 
covered that he wrote any thing except a great part of his tragedy of 
Irene. Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder brother of David, told me ttiat he 
remembered Johnson*s borrowing the Turkish History of him, in order 
to form his play from it. When he had finished some part of it, he read 
what he had done to Mr. Walmsley, who objected to his having already 
brought his heroine into great dihtress, and a»ked him, ** how can yoa 
possibly contrive to plunge her into deeper calamity !** Johnson, in sly 
allusion to the supposed oppressive proceedings of the court of which 
Mr. Walmsley was registrar, '< Sir, I can put her into the Spiritual 
Court !" 

Mr. Walmsley, however, was well pleased with this proof of Johnson's 
abilities as a dramatick writer, and advised him to finish the tragedy, and 
produce it on the stHge. 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in London, the great field 
of genius and exertion, where talents of every kind have the fullest scope, 
and the highest encouragement. It is a memorable circumstance that 
hit pupil David Garrick went thither at the same time,* with intent to 

* Both of them used to talk pleasantly of this their first journey io London. 
Garrick, evidently meaning to embellish a little, said one day in my hearing. 
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complete his etlacation, aod follow the profession of the l^w, from which 
he was soon diverted by his. decided preference for the stage. 

This joint expedition of tho^e two eminent men to the metropolis, 
was many years afterwarde noticed in an allegorical poem onShakspeare*8 
IVIalb^rry tree, by Mr. Lovibond, the ingenious author of ** The Tears 
of Old-May-Day." 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson, an eminent mathematician 
and, master of an academy, by the following letter from Mr. Walmsley : 

" To the Reverend Mr. Coison. 

«« Dear Sir, Lichfield, March 2, 1737. 

** I had the favour of yours, and am extremely obliged to you ; but I 
cannot s^y I had a greater affection for you upon it than 1 had before, 
being long since so much endeared to you, as well by an early friendship, 
as by your many excellent and valuable qualifications ; and, had 1 a son 
of my own, it would be my ambition, instead of sending him to the Uni- 
versity, to dispose of him as this young gentleman is. 

** Me, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. Samuel Johnson, set 

out this morning for London together. Davy Garrick is to be with you 

early the next week, and Mr. Johnson to try his fate with a tragedy, and 

to tee to get himself employed in some translation, either from the Latin 

or the French. Johnson is a very good scholar and poet, and I have great 

hopes will turn out a fyie tragedy-writer. If it should any way lie in 

your way, doubt not but you would be ready to recommend and assist 

your countryman." 

«« G. Walmsley." 

How he employed himself upon his first coming to London is not 

particularly known.* I never heard that he found any protection or 

encooragement by the means of Mr. Coison, to whose academy David 

Garrick went. Mrs. Lucy Porter told me, that Mr. Walmsley gave 

him a letter of introduction to Lintot his bookseller, and that Johnson 

wrote some things for him ; but I imagine this to be a mistake, for I 

have discovered no trace of it, and, and I am pretty sure he told me, 

that Mr. Cave was the first publisher by whom his pen was engaged in 

London. 

* we rode and tied/ And the Bishop of Killaloc, (Dr. Barnard.) ijiformcil ipe, 
that at another time, ivhen Johnson and Garrick were dining. together in a 
pretty large company, Johnson humorously ascertaining the chronology of 
something, expressed himself thus: " that was the year when I came to Lon- 
don with two-pence half-penny in my iM)cket." Garrick overheariofj him ex- 
claimed, ** eh? what do you say ? with two-pence half-penny in your pocket?*' 
-^OHNsoir, •* Why, yes; when I came with two-pence half-penny in mif poc- 
ket, and thou, Davy, with three half-pence in thine. 

* One curious anecdote was communicated by himself to Mr. Joiin Nichols. 

»Mr. Wilcox, the bookseller, on. being informed by him that his intention was 

to get his livelihood as an author, eyed his robust frame attentive^', and with 

a significant look, said, "You {lad better buy a porter's kaot." He however 

added, ** Wilcox was one of my best frieucU." 
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He had a little money when he came to town, and he knew how be 
could live in the cheapest manner. HU first lodgings were at the honte 
of Mr. Norris, a staymaker, in Exeter-street, adjoining Catharine-street, 
in the Strand. *« I dined (said he) very well for eight-pence, with rtrj 
good company, at the Pine- Apple in New-street, jost by. Several of 
them had travelled. They expected to meet every day ; hot did not 
"know one another's names. It osed to cost the rest a shilling, for they 
drank wine ; but I had a cat of meat for six-pence, and bread for o 
penny, and gave the waiter a penny ; so that 1 was qnite well terred, 
nay, better than the rest, for they gave the waiter nothing." 

He at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from fermented liqoors : 
a practice to which he rigidly conformed for many years together, at 
different periods of his life. 

His Ofellus in the Art of living in London^ I have heard him relate, 
was an Irish painter, whom he knew at Birmingham, and who had 
practised his own precepts of economy for several years in the British 
capital. He assured Johnson, who, I suppose, was then meditating to 
try his fortune in London, but was apprehensive of the expence, ** that 
thirty pounds a year was enough to enable a man to live there without 
being contemptible. He allowed ten pounds for clothes and linen. He 
aaid a man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week ; few people 
would enquire where he lodged ; and if they did, it was easy to say, 
* Sir, I am to be found at such a place.* By spending three-pence in a 
cofl*ee->hoose, he might be for same hours every day in very good com« 
pany ; he might dine for six-pence, breakfast fon bread and milk for 
a penny, and do without supper. On clean'thirt-day he went abroad, 
and paid visits.*' I have heard him more than once talk of bis frugal 
friend, whom he recollected with esteem and kindness, and did boI 
like to have one smile at the recital. " This man (said he, gravely) araa 
a very sensible man, who perfectly understood common affairs : a man 
of a great deal of knowledge of the world, fresh from life, not strained 
through books. He borrowed a horse and ten pounds at Birmingham. 
Finding himself master of so much money, he set off for West Chester, 
in order to get to Ireland. He returned the horse, and probably the ten 
pounds too, after he got home." 

Considering Johnson's narrow circumstances in the early part of hia 
life, and particularly at the interesting sera of his launching into the 
ocean of London, it is not to be wondered at, that an actual instance, 
proved by experience, of the possibility of enjoying the intellectual 
luxury of social life upon a very small income, should deeply engage 
his attention, and be ever recollected by him as a circumstance of much 
importance. He amused himself, I remember, by computing how much 
more expence was absolutely necessary to live upon the same scale with 
that which his friend described, when the value of money was diminished < 
by the progress of commerce. It may be estimated that dooble the 
money might now with difficolty be sufficieut. 
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Amidst this cold obscarity, there was one brilliaDt circamstfioce to 
cheer him ; he was well acquainted with Mr. Heury Hervey, one of the 
branches of the noble family of that name, who had been quartered at 
Lichfield as an officer of the army, and had at this time a house in Lon- 
don, where Johnson was frequently entertained, and had an opportunity 
of meeting genteel company. Not very long before his death, he men- 
tiooed this, "among other particulars of his life, which he was kindly 
communicating to roe ; and he described this early friend ** Harry 
Nervey/' thus: " He was a vicious man, but very kind to me. If you 
call a dog Hervey, I shall love him.** 

He told me he had now written only three acts of his Irene, and that 
he retired for some time to lodgings at Greenwich, where he proceeded 
ki it somewhat further, and used to compose, walking in the Park ; but 
did not stay long enough at that place to finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter from him to Mr. Edward 
Cave, which, at a link io the chain of his literary bistor}', it is proper 
to insert : 

«« To Mr. Give. 

** Greenwich 9 ne^t door to the Golden Hearty 
«* Sir, Church-street^ July 1 2, 1 73?. 

** Having observed in your papers very uncommon offers of encou- 
ragement to men of letters, I have chosen, being a stranger in London, 
to communicate to you the following design, which, I hope, if you joia 
in it, will be of advantage to both of us. 

** The History of the Council of Trent having been lately translated 
into French, and published with large Notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the 
reputation of that book is so much revived in England, that, it is pre- 
sumed, a new translation of it from the Italian, together with Le Cou- 
rayer*s Notes from the French, could not fail of a favourable reception. 

** If it be answered, that the History is already in English, it must be 
remembered^ that there was the same objection against Le Courayer*s 
undertaking, with this disadvantage, that the French had a version by 
one of their best translators, whereas you cannot read three pages of the 
English History without discovering that the style is capable of great 
improvements ; but whether those improvements are to be expected from 
the attempt, yon must judge from the specimen, which, if you approve 
the proposal, I shall submit to your examination. 

*' Suppose the merit of the versions equal, we may hope that the ad- 
dition of the Notes will turn the balance in our favour, conbidering th^ 
reputation of the Annotator. 

** Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, if you are not will- 
ing to engage in this scheme ; and appoint me a day to wait upon you, 
if you are. 

" I am. Sir, * 

•* Your humble servant, 

*• Sam. Johnson.'* 
No. 1. G 
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It BbouU teem from thU Utter, thoogh subscribed with hit own name^ 
that be bad not jet been introdnced to Mr. Cave. We shall presently 
aee what was done in consequence of the proposaI*>riii[^it contains. 

In the course of the snoiaier be returned to Lichfiad, where he had 
left Mrs. Johnson, and there he at last finished bis tragedj, which waa 
not executed with his rapidity of composition upon other occanons, but 
was slowly and painfully elaborated. A few days before his deaths wbiln 
^^v^'^iog ^ g>^*^ mass of papers, he picked out from among them the 
original unformed sketch of this tragedy, in his own hand-writing, and 
^ve it to Mr. Langton, by whose favour a copy of it is now io my poo- 
session. It contains fragments of the intended plot, and speeches for the 
different persons of the drama, partly in the raw materials of proae^ 
partly worked op into verse ; as also a variety of hints for illustration^ 
borrowed from the Greek, Romao, and modern writers. The hand- 
writing is very difficult to be read, even by those who were best ac- 
quainted with Johnson's mode of penmanship, which at all times waa 
Tery particular. The King having graciously accepted of this mann* 
script as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton made a fair and distinct copy 
of it, which he ordered to be bound up with the original and the printed 
tragedy ; and the volume is deposited in the King*a library. His Ma- 
jesty was pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of it for himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and imagery, and happy ezpressioos ; 
and of the ditjtcta tmetmbra scattered throughout, and as yet unarranged, 
a good dramatic poet might avail himself with considerable advantage. 
1 shall give my readers some specimens of different kinds, distinguish-^ 
ing them by the Italic character. 

** Sor ddmk Is siqf hert wi7i / ifsp, 
** Here will I/u ike limits of trmnsgresuon^ 
** ywfaiker Umtpt the avrn^my rm^ of kemeen. 
'** When fwiU like this siire imrhmar$ ra Uu krmst^ 
" Tk^ee My heim^ wAosr tiii«m d ire etio m 
^Gmidee tkromgk ike Uaze ^f life tke Heps ef mmm^ 
-Tfyike deietied WMtmsimu 0f impie^, 
** Amd ptii tkeir ckmrfe ts k^nwmr mmd to mim.*' 

A sasall part only of this interesting admonition is preserved in the 
play, and is varied, I think, not to advantage : 

** The soul once tainted with so fool a criaie, 

« Ns asore sbsll gk>w with frieadshipt hsilowd srdoar, 

** Those holy beiogs n hose superior care 

*■ Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, 

*■ Affrighted at impiety like thioe, 

** Renga their charge to baseness and to ruin.** 

** I ftel ike $mft infection 
* Flnsh in Mv ekeek^ mnd tmnder in aiy reitts, 
** Temtk ow ike Greeinn mris of mfi fen^uuionr 
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'* Sure this is Iwe, which heretofore I conceived the dream of idle maids, 
and wanton poets.** 

** Though no comets or prodigies foretold the ruin of Greece, signs 
which heaven must by another miracle enable us to understand, yet mighi 
it beforeshewn, by tokens no less certain, by the vices which always bring 
it on.** 

Thitf last pauage is worked up in the tragedy itself^ as follows : 

LSONTIVS* 

-That power that kiadly spreads 



^ The clouds, a signal of impeuding showers^ 
^* To warn the wand*ring linnet to the shade, 
^ Beheld without concern, expiring Greece^ 
** And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 

DCMETRIU8. 

** A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it; 

'* A feeble government, eluded laws» 

** A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

** And all the maladiers of sinking States. 

** When public villainy, too strong for justice 

^ Shews his bold front, the harbinger of ruin, 

^ Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 

^ Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard ? 

** When some neglected fabric nods beneath 

** The weight of years, and totters to the tempest, 

** Must heaven dispatch the messenger of light, 

** Or wake the dead, to warn us of its fall ?*' 

Mahomet, (to Irene.) ** I have tried thee, and joy to find itat 
ih»u deservest to be loved by Mahomet, ^^^with a mind great as his owum 
Sure, thou art an errour of nature, and an exception to the rest of thy sef^ 
and art immortal ;for sentiments like thine were never to sink into nothing* 
J thought all the thoughts of the fair had been to select the grace of the 
day, dispose the colours of the flaunting (flowing) robe, tune the voice 
and roll the eye, place the gem, choose the dress, tmd add new roses ta 
the fading cheek, but — sparkling.** 

Thus in the tragedy : 

** Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine ; 
** Thy soul completes the triumphs of thy (kce ; 
^ 1 thought, forgive my fair, the noblest aim, 
** The strongest effort of a female soul 
*' Was but to choose the graces of the day, 
** To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to roll, 
** Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 
^ And add new roses to the faded cheek.** 

I shall select one other passage, on accooot of the doctrine which it 
ittastratei. luni obi«nres» » that the Supreme Being will accept of 
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fnrtuet whatever outward circumstances it may be accompanied toilA, ami 
may he delii^hted with varieties of worship : but is answered ; That ««• 
riety cannot affect that Beings who, infinitely happy in his oxen perfee^ 
ikmSy wants no external gratifications ; nor can infinite truth be delighted 
with falsehood ; that though he may guide or pity those he leaves in 
darkness f he abandons those who shut their eyes e^ainst the beams of day/^ 

Johnson's residence at Lichfield, on his return to it at this timet was 
only for three months ; and as .he had as yet seen but a small part of 
the wonders of the Metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. Me 
related to me the following minute anecdote of this period : ** Id the 
last age, when my mother lived in London, there were two sets of people^ 
those who g^ve the wall, and those who took it ; the peaceable and the 
quarrelsome. When 1 returned to Lichfield, after having been in Lon* 
don, my mother asked me, whether t was one of those that gave the wall, 
or those that took it. Now it is fixed that every man keeps to the right; 
or, if one is taking the wall, another yields it ; and it is never a dispute*'* 

He now removed to Loudon with Mrs. Johnson ; but her daughter* 
who had lived with them at Edial, was left with her relations ip the 
country. His lodgings were for some time in Woodstock-street, near 
Hanover-square, and afterwards in Castle-street near Cavendish-sqoare. 
As there is something pleasingly interesting, to many, in tracing so greet 
a man through all his different habitations, 1 shall, before this work it 
concluded, present my readers with an exact list of his lodgings aud 
houses, in order of time, which, in placid condescension to my respect- 
ful curiosity, he one evening dictated to me, but without specifying how 
long he lived at each. In the progress of his life I shall have occasion 
to mention some of them as connected with particular incidents, or with 
thf writing of particular parts of his works. To some, this minute at« 
tention may appear trifling ; but when we consider the punctiliout ex- 
actne<» vhich the different houses in which Milton resided have beea 
trace<i by the writers of his life, a similar enthusiasm may be pardoned 
in the biographer of Johnson. 

Hii tragedy being by this time, as he thought, completely finished and 
lit for the stage, he was very desirous that it should be brought forward. 
Mr. Peter Garrick told me, that Johnson and he went together to the 
Fountain tavern, and read it over, and that he afterwards solicited Mr* 
Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury-lane theatre, to have it acted at his 
house ; but Mr. Fleetwood would not accept it, probably because it was 
not patronized by some man of high rank ; and it was not acted till I749» 
when his friend David Garrick was manager of that theatre. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, begun and carried on by Mr. Ed- 
ward Cave, under the name of Stlvanus Urban, had attracted the 
notice and esteem of Johnson, in an eminent degree, before he came to 
London, as an adventurer in literature. He told me, that when he firat 
•aw St. John's Gute, the place where that deservedly popular miscellany 
was origiaally prioted, he ** beheld it with revercQCe*" 1 suppose, \n^ 
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deed, that every young aathor has had the lame kiod of feeling for the 
magazioe or periodical publicatioa which has first entertained hina, and 
in which he has first had an opportunity to see himself in print, without 
the risk of exposing his nanae. I myself recollect such impressions from 
** The Scots Maoazime,*' which was begun at Edinburgh in the year 
17399 and has been ever conducted with judgment, accuracy, and pro- 
priety. I yet cannot help thinking of it with an affectionate regard. 
Johnson has dignified the Gentleman's Magazine, by the importance with 
which he inyesta the life of Cave ; but he has given it still greater lustre 
by the various admirable Essays which he wrote for it. 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his friends to make a complete 
list of his writings, and talked of doing it, I believe with a serious in- 
tention that they should all be collected on his own account, he put it 
off from year to year, and at last died without having done it perfectly. 

I have one in his own hand-writing which contains a certain number; 
I indeed doubt if he could have remembered every one of them, as they 
were so numerous, so various, and scattered in such a multiplicity of un- 
connected publications; nay, several of them published under the names 
of other persons, to whom he liberally contributed from the abundance 
of his mind. We must, therefore, be content to discover them, partly 
from occasional information given by him to his friends, and partly from 
internal evidence.* 

His first performance in the Gentleman's Mag^ine, which for many 
years was his principal source for employment and support, was a copy 
of Latin verses, in March 1738, addressed to the editor in so happy a 
atyle of compliment, that Cave must have been destitute both of taste 
und sensibility, had he not felt himself highly gratified. 

Ad Urbavum.* 
UaBAVB, nuUUfeue laborihui. 
Urban B, nullii viete ealumniisp 
Cuifronte sertum in eruditd 
Firpetud viret et virebit ; 

QM moUmtur gtm imttantiumf 
Quid et mifUtuTp solieitus pariim, 
VMare solis perge Mtuiif 
Juxta animo studiisque felix, 

Linffua proeaeis plumhea spinUa^ 
FidenSt fuperhofrange ^lentio ; 
Vicirix per obstantes catentu 
Sedulitas dnimosa tendet, 

* While in the course of my narrative I enumerate his writings, I shall tsl^e 
care that my readers shall not be left to waver in doubt, between certainty 
aod conjecture, with regard to their authenticity; and for that purpose, shall 
nark with an aeteriek (*) those which he acknowledged to bis friends, and 
with tLdmggtr ( t) those which are ascertained to be bis by internal evidence. 
When any other pieces are ascribed to him, 1 shall give my reasons. 
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ItenAe nert^ foHU. in^ha 
Rinarut olim nuibus €tmuli ; 
Jniendejmm nervatfkmbehis 
*■ ' • • operiB CameenMS, 




Non ulU Mmdi puffina ^nUior, 
Qaunt qua sev€ru Iwdi^ra jungert 
Noviif fatigmUamque nugis 
UtUibui reermre meniem, 

TexenU Nymphiiserta Lycaride, 
JRouB rubarem tie vioU mdjtnat 
Immistm, sie Iris refidget 
JEihtrtii ttaimUfueit.* S. J. 

* A tmtlatioii of this Ode, by an nnkoown corrcfpondenty appeftred in thft 

C^ If H*^^**^ ^^^ ^^ month of May following : 

"^ 

^ * ^ Hail Ukbaii ! iudefiitigable nan, 

^ Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil ! 

^ Whom num*roaa alanderera assault in vain ; 
^ Wbooi uo base calumny can put to foil. 

** But still the laurel on thy learned brow 

** Flourishes fair, and shall for ever grow. 

** What mean the servile imitating crew, 
** What their vain binst'ring, and their empty noise^ 

** Ne*er seek, but still thy noble ends fiursue, 
** Unconquer'd by the rabble*s venal voice. 

** Still to the Muse thy studious mind apply, 

^ Happy in temper as in industry. 

^ The senseless sneerings of an haughty tongue, 
** Unworthy thy attention to e&gage, 

** Unheeded pass : and tho* they mean thee wrongi 
** By manly silence disappoint their rage. 

** Assiduous diligence confounds its foes, 

^ Resistless, tho* malicious crouds oppose. 

^ Exert thy powers, nor slacken in the course, 
^ Thy spotless fame shall quash all false reports : 

** Exert thy powers nor fear a rival's force, 
« But thou Shalt smile at all his vain efforts. 

** Thy labours shall be crown*d with large success: 

*' The Muses aid thy Magazine shall bless. 

** No page more grateful to th* hantaonious nine 
^ Than that wherein thy labours we survey ; 

^ Where solemn themes In fuller splendour shine, 
f (Delightful mixture,) blended with the gay, 

^ Where in improving, ranoos joys we find^. 

** A welcome resjlite to the wearied mind. 
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It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr, Gave as a regular coadjo- 
tor in hit magaaine, by which he probably obtained a tolerable livelihood. 
At what time, or by what means, he acquired a competent knowledge 
both of French and Italian, 1 do not know, but he was so well skilled in 
them, as to be sufficiently qualified for a translator. That part of his 
labour which consisted in emendation and improvement of the produc* 
tions of other contributers, like that employed in levelling ground, can 
be perceived only by those who had an opportunity of comparing the ori- 
ginal with the altered copy; What we certaintly know to have been 
done by him in this way, was the Debates in both houses of Parliament 
under the name of *' The Senote of Lilliput,'* sometimes with feigned 
denominations of the several speakers, sometimes with denominations 
formed of the letters of their name, in the manner of what is called ana- 
gram, so that they might easily be decyphered. Parliament then kept 
the press in a kind of mysterious awe, which made it necessary to have 
recourse to such devices. In our time it has acquired an unrestrained 
freedom, so that the people in all parts of the kingdom have a fair, open, 
and exact report of the actual proceedings of their representatives, and 
legislators, which in our constitution is highly to be valued ; though, 
unquestionably r there has of late been too much reason to complain oiP 
the petulance with which obscure scribblers have presumed to treat men 
of the most respectable character and situation. 

This important article of the Gentleman's Magazine was, for several 
years, executed by Mr. William Guthrie, a man who deserves to bere^ 
spectably recorded in the literary annals of his country. He was de- 
scended of an ancient family in Scotland ; but having a small patrimony, 
and being an adherent of the unfortunate house of Stuart, he could not 
accept of any office in the state ; he therefore came to London^ and em- 
ployed his talents and learning as an ** Author by profession." His 
writings in history, criticism, aiKJ| politicks, had considerable merit.* 
He was the first English historian who had recourse to that authentic 
source of information, the Parliamentary Journal ; and such was the 
power of his political pen, that at an early period. Government thought 
it worth their while to keep it quiet by a pension, which he enjoyed till 
bis death* Johnson esteemed him enough to wish that his life should be 

^ Thus when the nymphs in some fair verdant mead, 
^ Of variouii flow'rs a beauteous wreath composie, 

" The lovely violet's azure-painted head 
** Adds lustre to the crimson -blushing rose. 

** Thus splendid Iris, with her varied dye, 

** Shines in the aether and adorns'the sky. ** BaiTON.** 

* How much poetry he wrote, I know not : but he informed me that he was 
the author of the beautiful little piece, *^ The Eagle and Robin Redbreast,'* in 
the collection of poem4 entitled, " The Union," though it is there said to be 
written by Archibald Scot, before the year, l600. 
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writteo. Tbe debates in ParliameDt, which were broogfat home and di« 
gettcd by Galhrie, whoae memory, though sorpatmedby others who have 
since followed him io the same department, was yet very qniek an^i 
tepacioas, were sent by Gate to Johnson for his revision ; and, afUr 
some time, when Guthrie had attained to greater variety of employment, 
and the speeches were more and more enriched by the accessioo.of John* 
son's genius, it was resoWed that he should do the whole himself, from 
the scanty notes furnished by persons employed to attend in both boOaco 
of Parliament. Sometimes, however, as he himself told me^ he hnd 
nothing more communicated to him than the names of the several speaketa^ 
and the part which they had taken in the debate. 

Thus was Johnson employed during some of the best years of hts life» 
as a mere literary labourer *' for gain, not glory,*' solely to obtain an ho*< 
nest support. He however indulged himself in occasional little saUiesy 
which the French so happily express by the term /fnxcT etpriip and 
which will be noticed in their order, in the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, and ** gave the world 
assurance of the Man,*' was his ** Londov, a Poem, in Imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal ;" which came out in May this year, and burst 
forth with a splendour, the rays of which will for ever encircle his name* 
Boileau had imitated the same satire with great success, applying it to 
Paris : but an attentive comparison will satisfy every reader, that he ie 
much excelled by the English Juvenal. Oldham had also imitated it, 
and applied it to London : all which performances concur to prove, that, 
great cities, in every age, and in every country, will furnish similar 
topics of satire. Whether Johnson had previously read 01dham*s imi- 
tation, I do not know ; but it is not a little remarkable, that there is 
scarcely any coincidence found between the two performances, though 
upon the very same subject. The only instances aro» in describing Loo* 
don as the iiuk of foreign worthlessn(|||s : 



the eammon shore. 



and^ 



** Where France does all her filth and ordure poar.** Oldhaii. 
^ The comtmon shore of Paris and of Rome." Jqbxiox% 

** No calling or profession comes ami^s, 

^ A needy monsieur can be what he please.** OunuM* 

** All science ^futiwf momti€ur knows.** Jonvsex. 

The particulars which Oldham has collected, both as exhibiting the 
horrors of London, and of the times, contrasted with better days, are 
different from those of Johnson, and in general well chosen and ^ell 
eiprest.* 

* I own it pleased me to find amongst them one trait of the manners of the' 
age in London, in the last century, to shield from the sneer of English ridicule^ 
what was some time ago too conunou a practice in my native city of EdinkMirgh I. 
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There are, ia Oldham's imitatioD, many prosaic verses and bad rhymes^ 
and his poem sets out with a strange luadvertani blunder ; 

** Though much concern*d to leave my dear old friend^ 
<* I must,* however, hi$ design commend 
** Of fixing in the country—." 

It is plain he was not going lo leave \\\9 friend; his friend was going to 
leave him* A young lady at once corrected this with good critical saga- 
city, to 

** Though much concern*d to lo$e my dear old friend/* 

There is one passage in the original^ better transfused by Oldham 
than by Johnson : 

" iVi7 hahet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
** Qudm quod ridiculos homines facit,'* 

which is an exquisite remark on the galling meanness and contempt an- 
nexed to poverty : Joiinson*s imitation is, 

'< Of all the griefii that harass the distrest* 
** Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.*V 

Oldham's, though less elegant, is more just ; 

" Nothing in poverty so ill is borne, 

** As its exposing men to grinning scorn/* 

Where, or in what manner this poem was composed, I am sorry that I 
Meglected to ascertain with precision, from Johnson's own authority. He 
has marked upon his corrected copy of the first edition of it, *' Written _^ 
ID 1738 ;" and^ as it was published in the month of May in that year, it 
is evident that much time was not employed in preparing it for the press. 
The history of its publication I am enabled to give in a very satisfactory 
snaoner; and judging from myself, and many of my friends, I trust 
that it will not be uninteresting to my readers. 

We may be certain, though it is not expressly named in the following 
letters to Mr* Cave, io 1738, that they all relate to it; 

«« To Mb. Cave. 

•* Cattle-street, Wednesday Morning, 

"Sir, [IS' date. 1738.] 

" When I took to the liberty of writing to you a few days ago, 1 did 

not expect a repetition of the same pleasure so soon ; for a pleasure I 

ahall always think it, to converse in any manner with an ingenious and 

oendid man ; but having the inclosed poem in my hands to dispose of 



** If what Tve said cau*t from the town affright, 
" Consider other dangers of the night : 
*' When brickbats are frdm upper stories thrown, 
*' And emptied chamberpots come pouring down 
** From garret windows.*' 

No. 1. . U 
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fbr the benefit of the anthor, (of whose abilities I shall sajr Dothiogy 
ffiDce I send you his performance^) I believed 1 coold not procure tlidi% 
advantageous terms from any person than from you> who have so much 
distinguished yourself by yoUr generous encouragement of poetry ; and 
whose judgment of that art nothing but your commendation of my trifle 
cab give me any occasion to cill in question. I do not doubt but yoa 
will look over this poem with another eye, and reward it in a differeot 
manner, from a mercenary bookseller, who counts the lines he ia ta 
purchase, and considers nothing but the bulk. I cannot help taking 
notice, that, besides what the author may hope for on account of bis 
abilities, he has likewise another claim to your regard, as he lies at pre** 
aent under very disadvantageous circumstances of fortune. I beg, there- 
fore, that you will favour me with a letter to*morrow, that I may. know 
what you can afford to allow him, that he may either part with it to you, 
or find out, (which I do not expect,) some other way more to his Sa* 
tisfaction. 

*' I have only to add, that as I am sensible 1 have transcribed it very 
coarsely, which, after having altered it, I was obliged to do, I will, 
if you please to transmit the sheets from the press, correct it for you ; 
and take the trouble of altering any stroke of satire which yon may 
dislike. 

** By exerting on this occasion your usual generosity, you will not 
only encourage learning, and relieve distress, but (though it be in coin* 
parison of the other motives of very small account) oblige in a vety 
sensible manner. Sir, 

** Your very humble servant, 

<< Sam, Johnsok.'* 

•« To Mb. Cave. . 

*« Sitt, •« Monday, No. C, Castle-ttreei. 

** I AM to retnrn yon thanks for the present you were so kind at to 
send by me, and to intreat that you will be pleased to inform me by tb« 
penny-post, whether you resolve to print the poem. If yon please to 
tend it me by the post, with a note to Dodsley, I will go and read the 
lines to him, that we may have his consent to put his name in the title* 
page. As to the printing, if it can be set immediately about, 1 will be 
so much the author's friend, as not to content myself with mere solicita* 
lions in his favour. I propose, if my calculation be near the truth, to 
engage fut the reimbursement of all that you shall lose by an impression 
of 500 ; provided, as you very generously propose^ that the profit, if 
any, be set aside for the author's use, excepting the present yon made, 
which, if he be a gainer, it is fit he t^hould repay. 1 beg that you will 
let one of your servants write an exnct account nf the expence of such 
an impression, and send it with the poem, that I may know what I 
engage for. I am very semtible, from your generosity on this occasion, 
•f your regard to learning, even in ita unhappiest state ; and canaoi 
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hut thiok tach a teooper deserving oF the gratitude of those who suffer 
•0 often from a contrary dispositioD. I aoif Sir, 

^ Your most humble servant, 

** Sam, Johnson.** 

« To Mb- Cavb. 

V Si», {No date] 

<'I WAITED on you to take the copy to Dodsley^s : as I remember the 

number of lines which it contains, it will be no longer than Eug6NIO» 

with the quotations, which must be subjoined at the bottom of the page ; 

part of the beauty of 'the performance (if any beauty be allowed it) 

consisting in adapting Juvenal's sentiments to modern facts and persons. 

It will, with those additions, very conveniently make five sheets. And 

aiDce the ezpence will be no more, I shall contentedly insure it, as I 

laeotioned in my last. If it be not therefore gone to Dodsley's I beg it 

May be sent me by the penny-post, that I may have it in the evening. 

i have composed a Greek Epigram to Eliza*, and think she ought to be 

celebrated in as many different languages as Lewis le Grand. Pray 

aeed me word when you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long way 

to walk, I would leave my Epigram, but have not day-light to trans* 

cribeit. lam. Sir, 

«Your's, &c 

** Sam. Johnson.** 

** To Ma. Cave. 
** Sir, [No date.} 

** I am eatremely obliged by your kind letter, and will not fail to 
attend you to-morrow with Irbne, who looks upon you as one of her 
best friends. 

** I was to-duy with Mr. Dodsley, who declares very warmly in favour 
of the paper you sent him, which he desires to have a share in, it beings 
«a he says, a creditable thing to be concerned tn. [ knew not what 
answer to make till I had consulted you, nor what to demand on the 
•ttthour*9 part, but am very willing that, if you please, he should have 
m part in it, as he will undoubtedly be more diligent to disperse and pro« 
Bote itf If you can send me word to-morrow what 1 shall say to him, 1 
will settle matters, and bring the poem with me for the press, which at 
the town empties, we cannot be too quick with. I am. Sir, 

« Your's, &c. 

** Sam. Johnson." 

Tb US who have long known the manly force, bold spirit, and masterly 
versification of this poem, it is a matter of curiosity to observe the 
diffidence with which its author brought it forward into public noticef 
while he is so cautious as not to avow it to be his own production ; and 
with what humility he offers to allow the printer to ** alter any stroke of 
satire which he might dislike.'* That any such alteration was made, we 
do not know. If we did, we could not but feel an indignant regret; 

* The learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 
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bot how paiDful is it to tee that a writer of such vigorous powers of tmnd 
was actually in such distress, that the small profit which so short a poeiD» 
however excellent, could yield, was courted as a ** relief.'* 

It has been generally said, I know not with what troth, that Johnson 
offered his ** Loudon*' to several booksellers, none of whom would pur 
chase it. To this circumstance Mr. Derrick alludes in the following line 
of his ** Fortune, a Rhapsody :" 

^ Will no kind patron Johnson own ? 

*' Shall Johnson friendless range the town ? 

** And every publisher refuse 

** The offspring of his happy Muse ?** 



But we have seen that the worthy, modest, and ingenious Mr. Robert 
Dodsley had taste enough to perceive its uncommon merit, and thooght 
it creditable to have a share in it. The fact is, that, at a future con- 
ference, he bargained for the whole property of it, for which he gmve 
Johnson ten guineas ; who told me, ** I might perhaps have accepted of 
less ; but that Paul Whitehead had a little before got ten guineas for a 
poem ; and I would not take less than Paul Whitehead." 

1 may here observe, that Johnson appeared to me to undervalue Pavl 
Whitehead upon every occasion when he was mentioned, and, in my 
opinion, did not do him justice ; but when it is considered that Paol 
Whitehead was a member of a riotous and profane club, we may accu .st 
for Johnson*!i having a prejudice against him. Paul Whitehead wat, 
iodeed, unfortunate in being not only slighted by Johnson, but violently 
attacked by Churchill, who utters the following imprecation : 

** May I (can worse disgrace on manhood falP) 
** Be tK>ru a Whitehead, and baptized a PaulT* 

yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of the author of so 
brilliant and pointed a satire as *' Mammers." 

Johnson's ** London" was published in May, 1738, and it is remark- 
able, that it came out on the same morning with Pope's satire, entitled 
** 1738 ;" so that England had at once its Juvenal and Horace as poetical 
monitors. The Reverend Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, to 
whom I am indebted for some obliging communications, was then a 
student at Oxford, and remembers well the effect which ** London" pro« 
doced. Every body was delighted with it ; and there being no name 
to it, the 6rst buz of the literary circles was, ** here is an unknown poet, 
greater even than Pope." And it is recorded in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of that year that it *' got to the second edition in the course of 
a week." 

One of the warmest patrons of this poem on its first appearance was 
General Oglethorpe, whose ** strong benevolence of soul" was una- 
bated during the course of a very long life : though it is painful to think, 
that be had but too much reason to become cold and callous, and discon- 
leoted with the world, from the neglect which he experienced of bis pub* 
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lie and private viorth, by those in whofe power it was to gratify ao 
gallant a veteran with marks of distinction. This extraordinary person 
was as remarkable for his learning and taste, as for his other eminent 
qualities; and no man was more prompt, active, and generous, in« en- 
couraging merit. 1 have heard Johnson gratefully acknowledge, in his 
presence, the kind and effectual support which he gave to his ^* Loudon,** 
though unacquainted with its author. 

PoPEy who then filled the poetical throne without a rival, it may rea« 
sonably be presumed, must have been particularly struck by the sudden 
appearance of such a poet : and, to his credit, let it be remembered, 
that his feelings and conduct on the occasion were candid and liberal* 
He requested Mr. Richardson, son of the painter, to endeavour to find 
out who this new author was. Mr. Richardson, after some inquiry, hav* 
ing informed him that he had discovered only that his name was Johnson, 
and that he was some obscure man. Pope c^aid, *' He will soon be deterreJ'* 
We shall presently see, from a note written by Pope, that he was himself 
afterwards more successful in his inquiries than his friend. 

That in this justly-celebrated poem may be found a few rhymes which 
tbe critical precision of English prosody at this day would disallow, can- 
not be denied ; but with this small imperfection, which in the general 
blaze of its excellence is not perceived, till the^mind has subsided into 
cool attention, it is, undoubtedly, one of the noblest productions in our 
language, both for sentiment and expression. The nation was then io 
that ferment against the Court and the Ministry, which some years uf^er 
ended in the downfal of Sir Robert Walpole ; and as it has been said, 
that Tories are Whigs when out of place, and Whigs Tories when in 
place : so, as a Whig Administration ruled with what force it could, a 
Tory Opposition had all the animation and all the eloquence of resistance 
to power, aided by the common topics of patriotism, liberty, find inde- 
pendence ! Accordingly, we find in Johnson's ** London" the niost 
spirited invectives against tyranny and oppression, the warmest predilec- 
tion for his own country, and the purest love of virtue ; interspersed with 
traits of his own particular character and situation, not omitting his pre- 
judices as a ** true-born Englishman," not only against foreign countries^ 
but against Ireland and Scotland. On some of these topics I shall quote 
m few passages : 

** The cheated nation's happy favVites see ; 

** Mark whom the great caress, who frown on. me.** 

'' Hai heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
** No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore > 
** No secret island in the boundless main ? 
** No peaceful desart yet unclaimed by Spain ? 
** Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 
*' And t)ear Oppression's insolence no more. 

** How, when competitors like these contend, 
^ Can $urly Virtue hope to find a friend !** 
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^ This raourufu] truth is every where cof^ess*d, 
** Slow rises worth, by poverty deprbss'd I'* 

We may easily conceive with what feeliog a great mind tike his, cramp* 
ed and galled by narrow circumstances, uttered this last line, which he 
marked by capitals. The whole of the poem is eminently excellent^ 
and there are in it such proofs of a knowledge of the world, and of a 
mature acquaintance with life, as cannot be contemplated wtthoat 
wonder, when we consider that he was then only in his twenty-niuth 
year, and had yet been so little in the ** busy haunts of men." 

Yet, while we admire tl|^ poetical excellence of this poem, candoor 
obliges us to allow, that the flame of patriotism and zeal for popular 
resistance with which it is fraught, had no just cause. There was, i a 
truth, no *^ oppression ;" the *^ nation" was not " cheated." Sir Robert 
Walpoie was a wise and benevolent minister, who thought that the 
happiness and prosperity of a commercial country like ours, would be 
best promoted by peace, which he accordingly maintained with credit* 
during a very long period. Johnson himself aflerwards honestly acknow* 
ledged the merit of Walpoie, whom he called *< a fixed star;" while be 
characterised his opponent, Pitt, as ** a meteor." But Johnson^s jurenilli 
poeiii was naturally impregnated with the fire of opposition, and upon 
every account was universally admired. 

Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious of uncommon powern 
he had not that bustling confidence, or, I may rather say, that animated 
ambition, which one might have supposed would have urged him te 
endeavour at rising in life. But such was his inflexible dignity of cba« 
racter, that he could not stoop to court the great; without which, hardlj 
aoy man has made his way to a high station. He could not expect to 
produce gnany such works as his ** LoN ^ON," and he felt the hardshipa 
of writing for bread ; he was therefor^*, willing to resume the oflice of a 
•chool-master, so as to have a sure, though moderate iocome for his life; 
and an ofl*er being made to him of the mastership of a school, provided 
he could obtain the degree of Master of Arts, Dr. Adams was applied to» 
by a common friend, to know whether that could be granted him at a 
favour from the University of Oxford. But though he had made suck 
a figure in the literary wot Id, it was then thought too great a favour to 
be asked. 

Pope, without any knowledge of him but from his ** London," recom* 
mended him to Earl Gower, who endeavoured to procure for him a degree 
from Dublin, by the followiqg letter to a friend of Dean Swift: 

" Sir, 
*^Mr. Samuel Johnson (author of London, a satire, and some 
other poetical pieces) is a native of this country, and much respected by 
tome worthy gentlemen in his neighbourhood, who are trustees of a 
charity-cchool now vacant ; the certain salary is sixty pounds a year, of 
which they are desirous to make him master; but, unfortunately, he it 
not capable of receiving their bounty, which wmid mmkt him happy for 
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Ufi^ by not being a Master of Arts; which, by the stfltntes of this 
flchool, the master of it must be. 

^ Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think that I have intertet 
enough in you, to prevail upon you to write to Dean Swift« to persliade 
the University of Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting this 
poor man Master of Arts in their University. They highly extol the 
man's learning and probity ; and will not be persuaded, that the Univev^. 
•ity ii'iW tuakeany difficulty of conferring such a favour upon a stranger, 
if he is recommended by the Dean. They say, he is not afhiid of the 
strictest eicamination, though he is of so lotig a junrney ; and will endure 
it» if the DeaYi thinks it necessary : choosing rather to die upon the road, 
Aon he statved to death in translating for booksefiers; which has been 
bit only subsistence for some time past. 

^* 1 fear there is more difficulty in this affair, than those good-natured 
gentlemen apprehend ; especially as their election cannot be delayed 
longer Chan the 11th of next mouth. If you see this matter in the same 
light that it appears to me, I hope yen will burn this, and pardon me 
for giving you so much trouble about an impracticable thing; but, if 
]foa think there is a probability of obtaining the favour asked, I am sure 
your hatnanity, and propensity to relieve merit in distress, will inclme 
jou to serve the poor man without my adding any I'tiore to the trouble I 
bate already given you, than assuring you that I am^ with great truths 

"Sir, 
" Your faithful servant, 
' •* Trenthdm, Aug. I, 1739. " Gower." 

It was perhups no small disappointment to Johnson that this respect* 
able a|>plication hud not the desired effect ; yet how much reason has 
there been, both for himself and his country, to rejoice that it did not 
succeed, as he might pfrobably have wasted in obscut-ity those hotirs in 
tvbich he afterwards produced his incomparable works. 

About this time he made one other effort to emancipate himself 
from the drudgery of authorship. He applied to Dr. Adams, to consult 
Dr. Smalbroke of the Commons, whether a person might be permitted 
to practise as an advocate there, without a doctor's degree in Civil Law. 
^ I am (said he] a total stranger to these studies ; but whatever is a pro- 
ftfsion, and maintains numbers, must be within the reach of common 
obitities, and some degree of industry.'* Dr. Adams was much pleased 
with Johnson's design to employ his talents in that manner, being confi- 
dent he would have attained to great eminence. And, indeed, I cannot 
Conceive a man better qualified to make a distinguished figure as a 
hWyer ; for, he would have brought his profession a rich store of varioat 
knowledge, an uncommon acuteness, and command of language, in 
which f^w could have equalled, and none have surpassed him. He who 
cdold display eloquence and wit in defence of the decision of the Hou^c 
6t Commons upon Mr. Wilkes's election for Middlesexi and of the 
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' uacoDBtitutional taxatioa of our fellow-subjects io America, must ha?e 
been a powerful advocate in any cause* But here, also, the waul of a 
degree was an insurmountable bar. 

He was, therefore, under the necessity of persevering in that course^ 
into which he had been forced : and we find, that his proposal from 
Greenwich to Mr. Cave, for a translation of Father Paul Sarpi's History^ 
was accepted. 

Some sheets of this translation were printed off, but the design was droptc ' 
for it happened, oddly enough, that another person of the name of Samoel 
Johnson, Librarian of St. Marin's in the Fields, and Curate of that parish^ 
engaged in the same undertaking, and was patronised by the Clergy, 
particularly by Dr. Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Several 
light skirmishes passed between the rival translators, in the newspapers 
of the day ; and the consequence was that they destroyed each other, for 
neither of them went on with the work. It is much to be regretted, that 
the able performance of that celebrated genius Fra Paolo, lost the td« 
Tantage of being incorporated into British literature by the masterly hand 
of Johnson. 

I have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. John. Nichols, a paper ia 
Johnson*8 hand-writing, entitled *^ Account between Mr. Edward Cave 
and Sam. Johnson, in relation to a version of Father Paul, &c. begun 
August the 2d, 1738 ;" by which it appears, that from that day to the 
Sltt of April, 1739, Johnson received for this work 49/* 7s» in sums of 
one, two, three, and sometimes four guines at a time, most frequently 
two. And ii is curious to observe the minute and scrupulous accuracy 
with which Johnson had pasted upon it a slip of paper, which he has 
entitled ** Small account," and wliich contains one article, *' Sept. 9th, 
Mr. Cave laid down 25. 6(f«'* There is subjoined to this accoujnt, a list 
of some subscribers to the work, partly in Johnson's hand-writing, partly 
in that of another person ; and there follows a leaf or two on which are 
written a number of characters which have the appearance of a short 
hand, which, perhaps, Johnson was then trying to learn. 

" To Mr. Cave 
"Sib, " Wednesday. 

" I DID not care to detain your servant while I wrote an answer to your 
letter, in which you seem to insinuate that 1 had promised more thao I 
am ready to perform. If I have raised your expectations by any thing 
that may have escaped my memory, I am sorry ; and if you remind me 
of it, shall thank you for the favour. If i made fewer alterations than 
usual in the Debates, it was only because there appeared, and still 
appears to be, less need of alteration. Tlie verses to Lady Firebrace 
may be had when you pJease, for yuu know tluit such a subject neither 
deserves much thought, nor requires it. 

"The Chinese Stories may be had folded down when you please to 
send, io which 1 do not recollect that you debired any alterations to 
be made. 
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<* Ad auBirer to aootber qoery I am very willing to write, ana had 
«oiMQlteil with yott aboot it last night, if there had been time ; for I 
think it the mo»c proper way of inviting toch a correspondence at may 
be an advantage to the paper, not a load opon it. 

'< At to the Prize Verges, a bjackwardness to determine their degree* 
of merit is not peculiar to me. Yon may, if yoo please, still hAve wha^ 
I, can say ; but I shall engage with little spirit in anafiair, which I shall 
%aTdhi end to my own satisfaction, and certainly not to the satisfaction 
of tne parties concerned. 

** A* to Father Paul, I have not yet been just to my proposal,^ but 
bave met with impediments, which, I hope, are now at an end ; and if 
50a find the progress hereafier not such as you have a right to expect^ 
you cam easily stimulate a negligent translator. 

**If any or all of these have contributed to your discontent, 1 will 
endeavour to remove it ; and desire you to propose the question to which 
yoQ wish for an answer, I am. Sir, ** Your humble servant, 

<* Sam. JoHiisoii.'* 

«« To Mh. Cave. 
<* SiE, [No daten] 

*' I AM pretty much of your opinion, that the Commentary cannot be 
Iproeeciited with any appearance of success ; for as the names of the 
ancbonrs concerned are of more weight in the performance than its own 
intrinaic merit, the public will be soon satisfied with it. And I think 
the Examen should be pushed forward with the utmost expedition. 
Thos, * This day, kc» An Examen of Mr. Pope's Essay, &c. containing 
m sttcdact Account of the Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on the Systea| of 
tbe Fatalists, with a Confutation of their Opinions, and an Illustration 
of the Doctrine of Free-will ;' [with what else you think proper.] 

'' It will, above all, be necessary to take notice that it is a thing dts« 
tinct from the Commentary. 

'' I was so far from imagining they stood still, that I conceived them 
to have a good deal t>eforehand, and therefore was less anxious in pro- 
viding thetn more. But if ever they stand still on my account, it most 
doubtless be charged to me ; and whatever else shall be raasooable> I 
abalt not oppose ; but beg a suspence of judgement till morning, when 
I must entreat you to send me a doxen propossls, and you shall then 
bave copy to spare. 1 am. Sir, ** Your's, impromui, 

«< Sam. JouiiaoM.^ 

^'Pray mnster up the Proposals if you can, or let the boy recall them 
from tbe booksellers.'* 

Bat although bt correaponded with Mr. Cave eoncernioga translation 
of Crousax's Examen of Pope's Essay on Man, and gave advice as ono ^ 

noxious for its success, I was long ago convinced by a perusal of the . W 

preface, that this translation was erroneously ascribed to him ; and I 
have found this point ascertained, beyond all donbt, by the following 
Article in Dr« Oirch'a Mannscriptt to the British Musenm ; 

Nn. 1. I * • 
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*'EhUJB CXRTERiB, S. P. D. ThOMAS BiRCH. 

" Vertionem tuam Examinis Crousaziani jam periegi* Summam Hyli 
€t elegantiam^ et in re dificillimd proprietatemy admratuM. 
" Dabam Nwetn. a?'^ 1738." 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledged to Mr* Seward, that the 
was the translator of the ** Examen." 

It is remarkable, that Johnson's last quoted letter to Mr. Cave coih 
dades with a fair confession that he had not a dinner; and it is no leit 
remarkable that though in this st&te of want himself, his benevolent 
heart was not insensible to the necessities of an humble labourer io Irtert- 
tore, as appears from the very next letter : • 

" To Mr. Cavk. 

«* Dear Sir, [No daUJl 

*' You may remember I have formerly talked with you about a Military 
Dictionary. The eldest Mr. Macbean, who was with Mr. Cbamberif 
has very good materials for such a work, which I have seen, and will 
do it at a very low rate. I think the terms of War and Navigation might 
be compriHcd, with good explanations, in one 8vo. Pica, which he ia 
willing to do for twelve shillings a sheet, to be made up a guinea at the 
second impression. If yon think on it, I will wait on you with hhn* 
I am. Sir, ** Your humble servaot, 

** Sam. JoHMioii." 
" Pray lend me Topsel on Animals." 

I must not omit to mention, that this Mr. Macbean was a native of 
Scotland. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, Johnson gave a Life ef 
Father Paul ; and he wrote the Preface to the Volume, which, thoogk 
pre6xed to it when bound, is always published with the Appendix, and 
is therefore the last composition belonging to it. The ability and nice 
adaption with which he could draw up a prefatory address, was one oT 
his pecoliar excellencies. 

It appears too, that he paid a friendly attention to Mrs. Elizabetb 
Carter; for in a letter from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch, November 28, this 
year, I find << Mr. Johnson advises Miss C. to undertake a translation 6S 
Boethiwi de Cons, becanse there is prose and verse, and to put her name 
to it when published.** This advice was not followed ; probably ftom 
an apprehension that the wnrk was not sufficiently popular for ao ex* 
tensive sale. How well Johnson himself could have executed a transle* 
tion of this philosophical poet, we rouy judge from the following specimcM 
which he has given in the Rambler : (Motto to No. 1.) 

** O qui perpetvA mtrndum ratione ffubemtu^ 
** TMrrmrum ewlique tator '— — 



Ditjic€ ttrrtntr nehuims et pmuitrm molis. 
Atque tuo tplendort mioL ! Tu nmmquK tertHwm, 
Tu r§qui€i tmnquiUa piis^ Te C€mer€ finis, 
PrincipiuMf vtcior^ dux, tcmitM, (emumu^ idemJ' 



« 
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** O THOU whose power o'er moving worlds presides, 
*• Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
^ On darkling man in pure effulgence shine, 
^ And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
** Tis thine alone to calm the pious breaiitf 
^ With silent coofidepce and holy rest ; 
^ From riiee, great God ! we spring, to thee we tend, 
^ Path, motive, guide, original, and end T* 

la J 739* beside the assistance which he gave to the Parliamentary 
Oebatea, hit writings io the Gentleman's Magazine were, ** The Life 
•f Boerhaavtf/'* in which it is to be observed, that he discovers that love 
of chymtttry which never forsook him; " Ati Appeal to the Public ia 
behalf of the Editor ;"t *• An Address to the Reader ;"t " Ad Epigram 
both in Greek and I^tio .to Eliza,'** and also verses to her ; and, ** A 
Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch.'** {t has been erroneously supposed that 
«o Easey published in that Magazine this year, entitled ** The Apotheosia 
of Miltoo,*' waa written by Johnson ; and on that supposition it has 
boeo improperly inserted in the edition of his works by the Booksellerf, 
after hia decease. Were there no positive testimony as to this point, the 
style of the performance, and the name of Shakespeare not being qien- 
tiooed in an Essay professedly reviewing the principal English poets, 
woald ascertain it not to be the production of Johnson. But there is 
here 00 occasion to resort to internal evidence ; for my Lord Bishop of 
Sslisbary (Dr, Douglas) has assured me, that it was written by Guthrie* 
His separate publications were, ** A complete Vindication of the Licensers 
of the Stage, from the malicious and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke, 
A^thour of Gustavus Vasa,"* being an ironical Attack upon them for 
their Suppression of that Tragedy ; and, ^* Marmor Norfolciense; or an 
Essay on ao ancient prophetical Inscription, in monkish Rhyme, lately 
discorered near Lynne in Norfolk, by Probus Britannicus."* In this 
performaoce, he, in a feigned inscription, supposed to have been fouud 
io Norfolk, the county of Sir Hobert Walpole, then the obnoxious 
prime minister of this country, inveighs against the Brunitwick succession, 
and the measares of government consequent upon it. To this supposed 
psopbecy be added a Commentary, making each expression apply to the 
times, with warm Anti-Hanoverian zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, 1 believe, did not make so much noise as 
was expected, aod, therefore had not a very extensive circulation. Sir 
John Hawkins relates, that ** warrants were issued, and messeiigers 
enaployed to apprehend the authour ; who, though he had forborp^ to 
sobscribe his name to the pamphlet, the vigilance of those in pnrsuU of 
him had discovered ;" and we are informed, that he Uy concefiM in 
Lambeth-marsh till the scent after him grew cold. This, however, is 
altogether without foundation ; for Mr. Steele, one of the Se^rretaries of 
the Trcasary, who amidst a variety of important business, politely obliged 
mc with his attention to my eoqiiiry, informed me, thi^t ** he directed 
every possible search to be made io the records of the Treasury aod 
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SccfcUrj of 5ute*s Office, bat conld find do trace whatever of any 
warraot hariag been moed to apprehend the aathoar of thb paoipblet.*' 

**BianDor Norfolciense^ became ezceediogiy tcarre» to that i for 
maoj jeart eodeavoored in vain to procure a copj of it. At lau I waa 
iodebted to the malice of ooe of JohoaoD't aomeroM pettj advenafic^ 
who, io J 775, pablithed a new edition of it, ** with Nolctand a Dcdiea- 
tioo to Samvsl JonsM, LL. D. bj TuBuaut ;** in which tame pvny 
tcribbler inTidioatly attempted to fonnd npon it a char^ ofin co n tirte acy 
againtt tu aothor, becante he had accepted of a pe o ti o n from Ut 
pmeot MajettjT, and had written in tnpport of the mcm n rvt of g aomifc* 
ment. At a mortification to toch impotent aBalice, of which there am in 
many inttaocet towardt men of eminence, I am happy to lelat^ that 
thit iebam imheUe did not readi iu exalted object, till abont a year after 
it that appeared, when I mentioned it to him, tnppotiog that he katv 
qf the re-pnblication. To my tarprite, he had not jet hcaid of iC Ife 
reqneatcd me to go directly and get it for turn, which IdicL He l ii krf 
at it and ianghcd and teemed to be moch diverted with the Icebieeiotta 
of hit nnknown advertary, who, 1 hope, it alive to read thit a ce— t . 
''Now (said he) here it somebody who tbinkt be hat vexed me aadly; 
yet, if it had not been for yon, jon rogne, 1 thovld probably never hate 
teen it.** 

At Mr. Pope*t note concerning Johoton, allnded to in a former p«(t^ 
refim both to hit «< London,** and bit •* Marmor Norfolctente,** 1 
deferred inserting it till now* 1 am iodebted for it to Dr. Percy* 
Bithop of Dromore, who permitted me to copy it from the originnl m 
hit pottestioo. It wat preteoted to hit Lordship bj Sir Jothna Rtj n a idi j 
to whom it wat given by the ton of Mr. HichatdsoD the painter, the 
too to whom it b addretted. 1 have transcribed it m it hminote 
that the pecaliar mode of writing, and imperfvct s|»elliDg of that 
bratcd poet, may be exhibited to the corioot in literature. It jnt ti i m 
Swift*t epithet of ** paper-cptriog Pope,** for it is written on a tlip mm 
larger than a common metmge-card, and wat tent to Mr* Kichardaw^ 
along with the imitation of Juvenal. 

^* Thit b imitated by one Johnson who pot io for a pnbKc-ochool m 
Shropshire, hot wat disappointed. He hat an infirmity of the convnW 
tive kind, that atUcks him sometimes, so at to make Him a tad Spa^ 
tMJe. Mr. P. from the Merit of Thb Work which wat all the know- 
ledge he had of Him eodeavoor*d to serve Him without hb own applies* 
tioo ; k wrote to my L'. gore, bot he did not succeed. Mr. Johntaa 
published afterw^. another P^em in Latin with Notet the whole very 
Hnmeroot calPd the Norfolk Prophecy. •• P.** 

Johnson had been told of thb note ; and Sir Jothna Reynoldt inform- 
ed him of the compliment which it contained, but, from delkacy, 
avoided tbewing him the paper ittelf* When Sir Jothna obsmad to 
Jahnton that be teemed very detiront to see Pope's note he a t w e red 
~ Who would not be proud to have t«di a man at P^ to tobdtoatiA 
caqmiiflg abavt him ?** 
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' The iafirmity to which Mr. Pope aUiide», appeared to me also, n I 
hare eiiewhere observed, to be of the ecu? ukive kind, and of the oatare 
t>f that distemper called St, Vitus's daace : aod io this opinion I am oon- 
firmed by the description which Sydenham gives of that disease. ** This 
disorder is a kind of convolsioo. it manifests itself by halting or no* 
steadiness of ono of the legs, which the patient draws after him like an 
idcot. If the bond of the same side be applied to the breast, or any other 
part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in the same posture, but 
it will be drawn into a different one by a convulsion, notwithstanding all 
bit efiorts to the contrary." Sir Joshoa Reynolds, however, was of a 
different opinion, and fevonred me with the following flaper. 

' ** Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are improperly cslled con* 
Tolsions. He could sit motionless, when he was told so to do, as well as 
koy other man. My opinion is, that it proceeded from a habit which he 
ImmI indulged himself in, of accompanying his thoughts with certain un- 
toward actions, and those actions always appeared to me as if they were 
ncadt to reprobate some part of his past conduct. Whenever he was 
Higaged in conversation, ouch thoughts were sure to rush into bis mind ;. 
aad^ for this reason, any company, any employment whatever, he pre- 
Arred to being alone. The great business of his life (he said) was to 
escape from himself; this disposition he considered as the diaease of his * 
mod, which nothing cored hot company. 

'*^ One instance of his absence of mind and particularity « as it is cba* 
^ractertfltic of tiie mab, may be worth relating. When he aod I took a 
journey together into the West, we visited the late Mr. Banks of Dor- 
•etsbire; the conversation turning upon pictures, which Johnson could 
not well see, he retired to a corner of the room, stretching oat his right 
leg as far as he could reach before bitn, then bringing up his left leg, 
and stretching his right still further on. The old gentleman observing 
bim, went up to him, and in a very courteous manner assured him, 
though It was not a new house, the flooring was perfectly safe. The 
Doctor started from his reverie, like a person waked out of his sleeps 
but spoke not a word.** 

While we are on this sub|ect, my readers may not be displeased with 
another anecdote, communicated to me by the same friend, from the re- 
lation of Mr. Hogarth, 

Johuson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the house of Mr. Ri- 
chardson, author of Clarissa, and other novels of extensive reputation. 
Mr. Hogarth came one day to see Richardson, soon after the execution 
<ii Dr. Cameron, for having taking arms for the house of Stuart in 1745-6 ; 
and being a warm partisan of George the Second, he observed to Richard- 
aoot that certainly there must have been some very unfavourable circum- 
atances lately discovered in this particular case, which had induced the 
Kiog to approve of an execution for rebellion so long after the time when 
jC was committed, as this had the appearance of putting a man to death 
to cold blood, and was very unlike bis Majesty's usual clemency. While 
he was talkiogt he pcrceivad a person staoifiDg at a wiodow in therooi^. 
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shaking his head, and rolling himself about in a strange ridicalons maiv- 
ner. He concluded that he was an ideot, whom his relations had pat 
under the care of Mr. Richardson, as a very good man. To his great 
surprize, howe?er, this figure stalked forwards to where he and Mr. 
Richardson where sitting, and all at once took up the argument, aiul 
burst out into an infecti?e against George the Second, as one, who* 
upon all occasions, was unrelenting and barbarous ; mentioning roanj 
instances, particularly, that when an officer of high rank had been ac- 
quitted by a Court Martial, Cieorge the Second had with his own hand 
struck his name off the list. In short, he displayed «uch a power of 
eloquence, that Hogarth looked at him with astoni»hmeot, and actually 
imagined that this ideot had been at the moment inspired. Neither 
Hogarth nor Johnson were made known to each other at this interview,. 
In 1740 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine the '* Preface/' 4* 
** the Life of Admiral Blake,"* and the first parts of those of ** Sir Fran* 
CIS Drake"* and ** Philip Barretier,"* both which he finished the follow* 
ing year. He also wrote an " Essay on Epitaphs,"* and an Epitaph oa 
Phillips, a Musician,"* which was afterwards published with some pieeea 
of his, in Mn. Williams's Miscellanies. This Epitaph is so exquisitely 
beautiful, that I remember even Lord Karnes, strangely prejudiced as 
he was against Dr. Johnson, was compelled to allow it very high praise* 
It has been ascribed to Mr. Garrick, from its appearing at first with the 
signature G ; but I have heard Mr. Garrick declare, that it was writtco 
by Dr. Johnson, and give the following account of the manner in which, 
it was composed. Johnson and he were sitting together ; ^hen, amongst 
other things, Garrick repeated an Epitaph upon this Phillips ^y a Dr^ 
Wilkes, in these words : 

^ Exalted soul ! whose harmony could please 
** The lo%'e*sick virgin, and the gouty ease i 
** Could jarring discord, like Amphiou, move 
" To beauteous order and harmouious love ; 
^ Rest here in peace, till angels bid (hce rise, 
** And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies/ 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place funereallines^ and said 
to Garrick, ** I think, Davy, I can make a better." Then stirrinfp 
about his tea for a little while, in a state of meditation, he almost ex* 
tempore produced the following verses : 

" Phillips, whose touch harmonious conid remove 
** The pangs of guilty power or hopeless love; 
** Rest here, distressed by poverty no more, 
** Here find that calm thou gav*st so oft before ; 
** Sleep, undisturbed, within this peaceful shrine, 
*' Till angels wake thee with a not^ like thine !" 

At the same time that Mr. Garrick favoured me with this anecdote, he 
repeated a very pointed Epigram by Johnson, on George the Second < 
and Colley Gibber, which has never yet appeared, and of which I know 
not the exact date. Dr. Johnson nfterwards gave it to me himself : 
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** Augustus still surviTes in Maro*s atraio, 
** And $p€nser*s verse prolougs £liza*s reign ; 
" Great George*s acts let tuneful Gibber sing , 
"* For Nature form'd the Poet for the King/* 

Id 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine ** the Preface,"! 
** Couclasion of his Lives of Drake and Barretier/'* *' A free translation 
of the Jests of Hierocles, with an Introduction ;''f and, 1 think, the fol- 
lowing pieces : <* Debate on the Proposal of Parliament to Cromwell, to 
•stame the Title of King, abridged, modified, and digested ;'*t "Transla- 
tion of Abb^ Guyun*s Dissertation on the Amazons f'f ** Translation of 
Fontenelle*s Panegyrick on Dr. Morin."f Two notes upon this appeal to 
me undoubtedly his. He this year, and the two following, wrote the 
Parliamentary Debates. He told me himself, that he was the sole com- 
poser of them for tho9e three years only. He was not, however, precisely 
exact in his statement, which he mentioned from hasty recollection ; for 
it it sufficiently evident, that bis composition of them began November 
J9» 1740, and ended February 23, 1742-3. 

' ft appears from some of Cave's letters to Dr. Birch, that Cave had 
better assistance for that branch of his Magazine, than has been generally 
•apposed ; and that he was indefatigable in getting it^made as perfect as 
lie Gonld» 

Thus, 2l8t July, 1735, '* I trouble you with the inclosed, because you 
•aid you cou<ld easily correct what is here given for Lord C ■ ld*i 

■peech. 1 beg you will do so as soon as you cao for me, because the 
month is far advanced.** 

And 15th July, 1737, ** As you remember the debates so far as to 
perceive the speeches already printed are not exact, 1 beg the favour that 
yoo will peruse the inclosed, and, in the best manner your memory will 
serve, correct the mistaken pasHflges, or add any thing that is omitted. 
I should be very glad to have something of the Duke of N ■ le*s 

speech, which would be particularly of service. 

** A gentleman has Lord Bathurst^s speech to add something to." 

And July 3, 1744, ** You will see what stupid, low, abominable stuff 
is put upon your noble and learned frieud*ii character, such as I should 
quite reject, and endeavour to do something better towards doing justice 
to the character. But as I cannot expect to attain my desire in that 
respect, it would be a great satisfaction, as well as an honour to our work 
to have the favour of the genuine speech. It is a method that several 
have been pleaded to^ake, a«» I could show, but I think myself under a 
testraint. I shall »Hy so far, that 1 have had some by a third hand, which 
I ondeiStood well enou&ch to come from the first, others by penny-post, 
•nd others by the speakem themselves, who have been pleased to visit St. 
John's Gate, and show particular marks of their being pleased." 

There is no reason, 1 believe, to doubt the veracity of Cave. It is, 
however, remarkable, that none of these letters are in the years during 
which Johnson alone furnished the Debates, and one of them 4> in the 
?ery year after he ceased from that labour. Jobosop tol^ nie^ that as soop 
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as he foood that the speeches were thooght geooiae, he deiermioed tbst 
be would write oo more of them ; ** for he woold not be accessarj to the 
propagation of falsehood.** A ad § ach was the teoderoess of hi* cooscience, 
that a short time before his death he expressed his regret for his baviog 
been the author of fictioosy which pasi«ed for realities. 

He oererthetess agreed with me in thinking, that the debates whidibe 
had framed were to be valued as orations upon questions of public ioH» 
portaarc They have accordingly been collected in volumes, properfj 
arraaged, and recommended to the notice of parliamentary s|ieakeffa by« 
a preface, written by no inferior hand. I must, however, observe, thatal-r 
though there is^in thoie debates a wonderful store of political informaliao* 
and very powerful eloquence, 1 cannot agree that they exhibit the mnm» 
mtr of each particular speaker, as Sir John Hawkins seems to think. Bat 
indeed, what opinion can we have of his judgment, and taste in pdblie 
speaking, who presomes to give, as the characteristics of two celebrated 
orators, ** the deep-mouthed rancour of Pulteney, and the yelping paw 
tinacity of Pitt.** 

This year I find that bis tragedy of Irenb bad been for soma tiae 
ready for the stage, and that his necessities made him desirous of gettiag 
aa much as he could for it, without delay ; for there is the following lelttv 
from Mr. Cave to Dr. fiirch, in the same volume of manuscripts io the 
Britiab Museum, from which 1 copied those above quoted. They arere 
noat obligingly pointed out to me by Sir William Musgrave, one of tb# 
Curators of that noble repository. 

«« Sept. 9* 174K 

** I HA¥B put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray's hands, io order t» 
•ell it to him, if he is inclided to buy it ; but 1 doubt whether he will of 
Dot. He would dispose of the copy, and whatever adtantage may ba 
made by acting it. Would your society, or any gentlemen, or body af . 
4060 that you know, take such a bargain ? He and I are very nallt t# 
deal with theatrical persons. Fleetwood was to have acted it last season^ 
but Johnson's diffidence or * prevented it." 

I have already mentioned that *' Irene/* was not brought into poblie 
notice till Garrick was manager of Drury-lane theatre. 

Io 1749 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine the ** Prefaee,'*t 
the ** Parliamentary Debates** * ** Essay on the Account of the 
Cofldoct of the Duchess of Marlborough,"* then the popular topic 
of coDversatioo. This Essay is a short but nsasterly performance* 
We fnd him in No. 13 of his Rambler, censoring a profligate sao* 
timent in that*' Account," and again insisting upon it strenuously Mi 
conversation. An Account of the Life of Peter Burman,"* I beliava 
chiefly taken from a foreign publication ; as, indeed, he could not hiasself 
know much about Burman ;** Additions to his Ufe of Barretier ;'*^ 
^ The Life of Sydenham,*** afterwards preflxed to Dr. Swan's edition 
•f bis works;'* Pfbposals for printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Caia 

* Tbeia Is np erasure bere^ but a mere blank \ to fljl up which may be an 
ektrdsa fcr iapniqn cafgectore. 
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logue of the Library of the Earl of Oxford."* Hit accoaot of that cele- 
brated collection of books, in which he displays the importance to litera* 
tore, of what the French call vl catalogue raisonni, when the sobjects of 
it are ezteusite and fari(3U9» and it is executed withability, cannot fail to 
impress all his readers with admiration of his philological attainmenta. 
It was afterwards prefixed to the first irolame of the Catalogue, in which 
the Latin accounts of books were written by him. He was employed in 
this business by Mr. Thomas Osborne the bookseller, who purchased 
the library for j?l 3,000, a sum which M,r. Oldys says, in one of ^his mft* 
nascripts, was not more than the binding of the books had cost: yet, at 
Dr. Johnson assured roe, the slowness of the sale was sQch, that there 
was not much gained by it. It has been confidently related, with many 
embellishments, that Johnson one day knocked Osborne down in hit 
ahop, with a folio, and put his foot upon his neck. The simple truth 
I had from Johnson himself. *' Sir, he was impertinent to me, and I 
beat him. But it was not in his shop: it was in my own chamber.** 

A very diligent observer may trace him where we should not easily 
aappose him to be found. I have no doubt that he wrote the little 
abridgement entitled ** Foreign History," in the Magazine for December. 
To prove it, i shall quote the Introduction. ** As this is that season of 
the year in which Nature may be said to command a suspension of hos- 
tilities, and which seems intended, by putting a short stop to violence 
and slaughter, to afford time for malice to relent, and animosity to sub« 
aide ; we can scarce expect any other account than of plans, negociatioot 
and treaties, of proposals for peace, and preparations for war." As also 
this passage : '^ Let those who despise the capacity of the Swiss, tell us 
by what wonderful policy, or by what happy conciliation of interests it is 
brought to pass, that in a body made up of different communities and 
different religions, there should be no civil commotions, though the peo- 
ple are so warlike, that to nominate and raise an army is the same." 

I am obliged to Mr. Astle for his ready permission to copy the two 
following letters, of which the originals are in his possession. Their con^- 
tents shew that they were written about this time, and that Johnson was 
now engaged in preparing an historical account of the British Parliament. 

« To Mr. Cave. 

«« Sir, [No date.] 

** 1 BELiKVB I am going to write a long letter, and have therefore 
taken a whole sheet of paper. The first thing to be written about is our 
historical design. 

*' You mentioned the proposal of printing in numbers, asau alteration 
in the scheme, but I believe you mistook, some way or other, my mean* 
iog ; 1 had no other view than thUt you might rather print too many of 
five sheets, than of five and thirty. 

" With regard to what I shall say on the manner of proceeding, I 
would have it understood as wholly indifferent to me, and my opinion 
only, not my resolution. - Emptoris sii eligere. 

No. I. K 
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*< I ihiok the intertion of the exact dates of the most important erents 
iQ the margin, or of so many events as may enable the reader to regnlate 
the order of facts with soflBcient exactness, the proper mediom t>etween 
a joomal, which has regard only to time, and a history which ranges facts 
aiecording to their dependence on each other, and postpones or anticipates 
according to the conrenience of narration. 1 think the work ooght to 
ftertake of the spirit of history, which is contrary to mi note exactnefs, 
and of the regolarity of a jonrnal, which is inconsistent with spirit. For 
this reason, I neither admit nambers or dates, nor reject them. 

*' I am of yoar opinion with regard to placing most of the resototidD^ 
Ac in the margin, and think we shall gire the most complete account of 
Parliamentary proceedings that can be contrived. The naked papers, 
without an historical treatise interwoven, require some other book to 
make them understood. I will date the sacceeding facts with some exact- 
ness, but I think in the margin. You told me on Saturday that I had 
received money on this work, and found set down £.13 2i« 6d, reckon- 
iiig the half guinea of last Saturday. As yon hinted to me that you had 
many calls for money, I would not press you too hard, and therefore shall 
desire only, as I send it in, two guineas for a sheet of copy ; the rest 
yon may pay me when it may be more convenient ; and even by this 
sheet payment I shall, for some time, be very expensive. 

" The Life of Savage 1 am ready to go upon ; and in Great Primer, 
and Pica notes, I reckon on sending in half a sheet a day ; but the monej 
for that shall likewise lye by in your hands till it is done. With the 
debates, shall not I have business enough ? if 1 had but good pens. 

** Towards Mr. Savage's Life what more have you got ? I would will- 
ingly have his trial, &c. and know whether his defence be at Bristol, and 
would have his collection of poems, on account of the Preface ;— *' The 
Plain Dealer,*' — all the magazines that have any thing of his or relating 
to him. 

** I thought my letter would be long, but it is now ended ; and 
lam. Sir, " Your's, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, when 1 could 
not quite easily read yours. 

** I have read the Italian : — nothing in it is well. 

*' I had no notion of having any thing for the Inscription. I hope 
yon don't think I kept it to extort a price. I could think of nothing, 
till to day. If yon could spare me another guinea for the history, I should 
take it very kindly, to»night; but if you do not, 1 shall not think it an 
injury.— I am almost well again." 

" To Mr. Cite. 

"SlE. 

** You did not tell me your determination about the Soldier^s Letiett 
which I am confident was never printed. I think it will not do by itself, 
or in any other place, so well as the Mag. Extraordinary. If you will 
have it all, I believe you do not think 1 set it high, and I will be glad if 
what you give^^u will give quickly. 
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*< Yoo need not be iq care ebout tometbiog to print, for I btve got the 
State Trials, and shall extract Layer, Atterbory, and Macclesfield from 
them, and shall briog them to yoa id a fortnight ; after which I will try 
to get the South Sea Report.*' \No date, nor signature.} 

I would also ascribe to him an '< Essay on the Description of Chin^, 
from the French of Dn Halde."f 

His writings in the Cventleman's Magazine in 1743, are, the Preface, f 
the Parliamentary Debates,t " Considerations of the Dispute between 
Croussz and Warburton, on Popes's Essay on Man ;"f in which, whi^ 
he defends Croosaz, be shews an admirable metaphysical acuteness and 
temperance in controversy ; Ad Lanram parituram Epigramma ;"* and, 
** A Latin Translation of Pope's Verses on his Grotto ;"* and, as he 
coold employ bis pen with equal success upon a small matter as a great, 
I suppose him to be the author of an advertisement for Osborne, con* 
earning the great Harleian Catalogue. 

3ot I should think myself much wanting, both to my illustrious friend 
and my readers, did I not introduce here, with more than ordinary re- 
spect, an exquisitely beautiful Ode, which has not been inserted in any 
#f the collections of Johnson's poetry, written by him at a very early 
period, as Mr. Hector informs me, and inserted in the Gentleman's 
Mfgexine of this year* 

Fribnoship, an Ooa.* 

FaixvDSHip, peculiar boon of heav*n. 

The noble mind*s delight and pride. 
To men and angels only giv*D» 

To all the lower world deny*d. 

While love, unknown among the blest. 

Parent of thousand wild desires. 
The savage and the human breast 

Torments alike with raging fires; 

With bright, but oft destructive gleam. 

Alike o*er all bis lightnings fly ; 
Thy lambent glories only beam 

Around the favorites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 

On fools and villains ne*er descend : 
In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 

And bugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directresk of the brave and just, 
O guide us through Hfe*s darksome way : 

And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow. 

When souls to bissful climes remove : 
What rais*d our virtue here below. 

Shall aid our happiness above. 
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Johnson had now an opportunity of obliging his school fellow Dr. 
James, of whom he once observed, " no man brings more mind to bit 
profession." James published this year his " Medicinal Dictionary," in 
three volumes folio. Johnson, as 1 understood from htm, had writtev, 
or assisted in writing, the proposals for this work ; and being very food 
of the study of physic, in which James was his master, he furnished some 
of the articles. He, however, certainly wrote for it the DedicatiQO to 
Dr. Mead,f which is conceived with great address, to conciliate the p«^ 
tronage of that very eminent man. 

It has been circulated, I know not with what authenticity, that Johnson 
considered Dr. Birch as a dull writer, and said of him, ** Tom Birch ta 
as brisk as a bee in conversation ; but no sooner does he take a pen in hia 
hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, and benumbs all his facultiea.** 
That the literature of this country is much indebted to Birch's activity 
and diligence must certainly be aclcnoirledged. We have seen that Johis- 
aon honoured him with a Greek Epigram ; and his correspondence with 
him, during many years, proves that he had no mean opinion of him* 

" To Dr. Birch. 

« Sir, " Thursday, Sept. 29» I7i». 

** I noPE you will excuse me for troubling you on an occasion on which 
I know not whom»else 1 can apply to ; 1 am at a loss for the Lives and 
Characters of Earl Stanhope, the two Craggs, and the minister Sunder- 
land ; and beg that you will inform [me] where I may 6nd them, and 
send any pamphlets, &c. relating to them to Mr. Cave to be perused for 
a few days by, Sir, <* Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. JoHMSoM.'* 

His circumstances were at this time embarrassed ; yet his affection for 
his mother was so warm, and so liberal, that he took upon himself, n 
debt of her's, which, though small in itself, was then considerable to him. 
This appears from the following letter which he wrote to Mr. Levett, of 
Lichfield, the original of which lies now before me. 

*• To Ma. Levett; in Lichfield. 
" Sir, December 1, 1743. 

** I AM extremely sorry that we have encroached so much upon your 
forbearance with respect to the interest, which a great perplexity of af* 
fairs hindered me from thinking of with that attention that 1 ought, and 
which I am not immediately able to remit to you, but will pay it (1 think 
twelve pounds,) in two months. I look upon this, and on the future in- 
terest of that mortgage, as my own debt: and beg that you will be 
pleased to give me directions how to pay it, and not mention it to my 
dear mother. If it be necessary to pay this in less time, 1 believe I can 
do it ; but 1 take two months for a certainty, and beg an answer whether 
you can allow me so much time. I think myself very much obliged to 
your forbearance, and shall esteem it a great happiness to be able to 
serve you. I have great opportuoities of dispersing any thing thai you 
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may tbiiirk it proper to miike public. I will give a n^te for the money, 

payable at the time mentioned, to any one here that yon tliall appoint. 

1 am. Sir, " Your most obedient 

** And most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson." 
** Ai Mr. Osbome*Ss bookseller, in Gray's /mi." 

It does not app^r that he wrote any thing in 1744 for the Gentleman's 

Magazine, but the Preface.f His life of Barretier was now re-published 

in a pamphlet by itself. But he produced one work this year, fully 

sufficient to maintain the high reputation which he had acquired. This 

was *<The Life of Richard Sataoe ;'** a man, of whom it is difficult 

to speak impartially, without wondering that he was for some time the 

intimate companion of Johnson ; for his character * was marked by 

profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude: yet as he undoubtedly had • 

warm and vigorous, though unregulated mind, had seen life in all its 

varieties, and been much in the company of the statesmen and wita 

of his time, he could communicate to Johnson an abundant supply of 

each materials as his philosophical curiosity most eagerlj desired ; and 

-•a Savage's misfortunes and misconduct had reduced him to the lowest 

•tate of wretchedness as a writer for bread, his visits to St. John's Gate 

'naturally brought Johnson and him together.f 

* As a specimen of his temper, I insert the following letter from bim to a 
noble Lord, to whom he was under great obligations, hut who, on account of 
bis bad conduct, was obliged to discard him. The origioal was in the hands 
of the late Francis Cockayne Cust, Esq. one of his Majesty's Counsel learued 
in the law ; 

** Right Honourable Brute, and Booby, 

** 1 riWD you want (as Mr. ■ ■■ is pleased to hint,) to swear awav my life, 
that is, the life of your creditor, because he asks you for a debt.— The public 
ahall soon be acquainted with this, so judge whether you are not fitter to be 
^ Irish Evidence, than to be an Irish Peer. — I defy and despise you. 

•• I am, 
** Your determined adversary, 

«R. S. 

t ^ir John Hawkins gives the world to understand, that Johnson, '* be- 
ing an admirer of genteel manners, was captivated by the address and 
., demeanour of Savage, who, as to his exterior, was to a remarkable degree 
accomplished,**— Hawkins's Life. p. 52. But Sir John's notions of gentility 
must appear somewhat ludicrous, from bis stating the following circumstance 
as presumptive evidence that Savage was a good swordsman : "That he under- 
stood the exercise of a gentleman's weapon, may be iu^rred from the use 
made of it in that rash encounter which is related in his life.** The dexterity 
here alluded to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit of drunkenness, stabbed a 
iraan at a cofiee-house, and killed him: for which he was tried at the Old- 
Bailey, and found guilty of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him as having ''a grave and manly deportment, 
a solemn dignity of mien ; but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softened 
into an engaging easiness of manners.** How highly Johnson admired him for 
fhat knowledge which he himself so much cultivated, and what kindness he 
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It is BMlaocholy to reflect, that Johnson and Savage were soneliiiifs 
in snch extreme indigence, that they conld not pay for a lodging ; so 
that they have wandered together whole nights in the streets. Yet in 
these almost bcredible scenes of distress, we may suppose that Savage 
mentioned many oC the anecdotes with which Johnson afterwards enriched 
the life of his unhappy companion, and those of other Poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in particular, when 
Savage and he walked round St. James's-sqnare for want of a lodgings 
they were not at all depressed by their situation ; but in high spirits 
and brimful of patriotism, traversed the square for seven hooriy ift* 
▼eighed against the minister, and ** resolved they would tiamd h^ tkeir 
cownfry." 

I am afraid, however, that by associating with Savage, who was 
habituated to the dissipation and licentiousness of the town, Johnaoa^ 
though his good principles remained steady, did not entirely presence 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater simplicity, he was remarked 
by his friend Mr. Hector ; but was imperceptibly led into some indul* 
gencies which occasioned much distress to his virtuous mind. 

That Johnson was anxious that an authentic and favourable accsnnt 
of his extraordinary friend should first get possession of the public atteiw 
tioD» is evident from a letter which he wrote in the Gentleman's 91 ag»« 
zine for August of the year preceding its publication. 

«< Mr. Ubbak, 
** As your collections show how often you have owed the ornaments 
of your poetical pages to the correspondence of the unfortunate and in« 
genious Mr. Savage, 1 doubt not but you have so much regard to hia 
memory as to encourage any design that may have a tendency to the 
preservation of it from insults or calumnies ; and therefore, with asne 
degree of assurance, intreat yon to inform the public, that his life will 
speedily be published by a person who was favoured with his confidence 
and received from himself an account of most of the transactions which he 
proposes to mention, to the time of his retirement in Swansea in Wales. 

** From that period, to his death in the prison of Bristol, the accoont 
will be continued from materials still less liable to objection ; his own 
Jetters and those of his friends, some of which will be inserted in the 
work, and abstracts of others subjoined in the margin. 

** It may be reasonably imagined, that others may have the same 
design ; but as it is not credible that they can obtain the same materials, 
it must be expected they will supply from invention the want of inteU 
ligence ; and that under the title of * The Life of Savage,* they will 
publish only a novel, filled with romantic adventnres, and imaginary 
«mours. Yon may therefore, perhaps, gratify the lovers of truth and 

entertained hr him, appears from the following lines in the Gentleman^s 
Magazine for April, 1738, which 1 am assured were written by Johnson : 

*' ^d RicASOini Savagb. 
1* Hummu siudium genmris cui pteUn^e fervei 
^ O €oltU k uwumu m ^e fmrnif we ytaiw.** 
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itity by giving me leave to ioform them in yonr magasiney that my ac« 
coaot will be published in 8vo. by Mr. Roberts, in Warwibk-lane." 

[iVo ngTtoluffJ 

In Febraary, 1744, it accordingly came forth from the shop of Ro* 
bertSy between whom and Johnson 1 have not traced any connection^ 
except the casual one of this publication. In Johnson's *' Life of Savage/' 
although it must be allowed that its moral is the reverse of— " Respicere 
exemplar mtte morumque juhebo,** a very useful lesson is inculcated, to 
guard men of warm passions from a too free indulgence of them ; and 
the various incidents are related in so clear and animated a manner, and 
illuminated throughout with so much philosophy, that it is one of the 
most interesting narratives in the English language. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds told me, that upon his return from Italy he met with it in Devon- 
shire, knowing nothing of its author, and began to read it while he was 
standing with his arm leaning against a chimney-piece. It seized his 
attention so strongly, that, not being able to lay down the book till he 
had finished it, when he attempted to move, he found his arm totally 
benumbed* The rapidity with which this work was composed, is a 
wonderful circumstance. Johnson has been heard to say, ** 1 wrote 
forty-eight of the printed octavo pages of the Life of Savage at a sitting ; 
bat then I sat up all night.'* 

He exhibits the genius of Savage to the best advantage, in the speci- 
mens of his poetry which he has selected, some of which are of oncommoa 
merit. We, indeed, occasionally find such vigour and such point, as 
might make us suppose that the generous aid of Johnson had been 
imparted to his friend. Mr. Thomas Warton made this remark to me ; 
and, in support of it, quoted from the poem entitled '* The Bastard," 
a line in which the fancied superiority of one *' stamped in Nature's 
mint with extasy," is contrasted with a regular lawful descendant of some 
great and ancient family : 

'* No tenth transmitter of a foolish face,*' 

But the fact is that this poem was published some years before Johnson 
and Savage were acquainted. 

It is remarkable, that in this biographical disquisition there appears a 
very strong symptom of Johnson's prejudice against players ; a preju- 
dice, which may be attributed to the following causes: first, the imper- 
fection of his organs, which were so defective that he was not susceptible 
of Uhe flue impressions which theatrical excellence produces upon the 
generality of mankind : secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy ; and, 
lastly, the brilliant success of Garrick, who had been his pupil, who had 
come to London at the same time with him, not in a much more prospa- 
roua state than himself, and whose talents be undoubtedly rated low, 
compared with his own. His being outstripped by his pupil in the race 
of immediate fame, as well as of fortune, probably made him feel some 
indignation, as thinking that whatever might be Garrick's meriu in his 
art, the reward was too great when compared with what the most anc« 
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cettfal efforts of literary laboar could attain. At all periods of bit lilt 
Johnson ase4 to talk c^ntemptooatly of players ; but io this work b« 
speaks of them with peculiar acrimony ; for which, perhaps, there was 
formerly too much reason from the licentious and dissolute roaooera of 
those engaged in that profension. It is but justice to add, that in oar 
own time such a change has taken place, that there is no longer rtoiD 
for such an unfavourable disttinction. 

His schoolfellow and friend Pr« Taylor, told me a pleasant anecdote 
of Johnson's triumphing over his pupil, David Garrick. When that 
great actor had playe4 some little time at Goodman's fields, Johosoa 
and Taylor went to see him perform, and afterwards passed the evening 
at a tavern with him and old Giffard. Johnson, who was ever depreciat- 
ing stage-players, after censuring some mistakes in emphasis, which 
Garrick had committed in the course of that night's acting, said, *Mhe 
players. Sir, have got a kind of rant, with which they run on with* 
out any regard either to accent or emphasis." Both Garrick and 
Gifiard were offended at this sarcasm, and endeavoured to refute it r 
upou which Johnson rejoined, <* Well now, I'll give you something 
to speak, with which you are little acquainted, and then we shall set 
how just my observation is That shall be the criterion. Let me hear 
you repeat the ninth Commandment, " Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour." Both tried at it, said Dr. Taylor, and 
mistook the emphasis, whioh bhould be upon iiof and /o/xe t^t/netf. 
Johnson put them right, and enjoyed his victory with great glee. 

His ** Life of Savage" was no sooner published, than the following 
liberal praise was given to it in " The Champion," a periodical paper; 
*< This pamphlet is, without flattery to its authoor, as just and well 
written a piece of its kind 1 ever saw ; so that at the same time that it 
highly deserves, it certainly stands in very little need of this commenda- 
tion. As to the history of the unfortunate person, whose memoirs com- 
pose this work, it is certainly* penned with equal accuracy and spirit, of 
which I am so much the better judge, as I know many of the facts men- 
tioned to be strictly true, and very fairly related. Besides, it is not only 
the story of Mr. Savage, but innumerable incidents relating to other 
perMos, and other affairs, which renders this a very amusing, and, withal, 
• very instructive and valuable performance. The authour's observa- 
tions are short, significant, and just, as his narrative is remarkably 
amooth, and well disposed. His reflections open to all the recesses of iht 
human heart ; and, in a word, a more just or pleasant, a more engaging 
or a more improving treatise, on all the excellencies and defects of hu- 
man nature, is scarce to be found in our own, or perhaps, any other lan- 
gaage." 

Johnson's partiality for Savage made him entertain no doubt of hit 
story, however extraordinary and improbable. It never occurred to him 
to question his being the son of the Countess of Macclesfield, of whose 
unrelenting barbarity he so loudly complained, and the particulars of 
which are related in so strong and affecting a manner in Johnson's Life 
of him. Johnson was certainly well warranted in publishing his uarrativej 
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however offensive it might be to tbe lady and her relations, because her 
ailedged uDuatural and cruel conduct to her son, and sHuoierul avowal 
of guilt, were stated in a Life of Savage now lying before me, which 
came out »o early as 17^27, and no attempt had been madf to confute it, 
or to punish the author or printer as a libeller : but for the honour of 
human nature, we should be glad to 6nd the shocking tale not true; 
and from a respectable gentleman connected with the lady's family, I 
have received such information and remarks, as joined to my own m- 
quiries, will, 1 thiuk, render it at least somewhat doubtful, especialijr 
when we consider that it must have orignated fii|pi the person himself 
who went by the name of Richard Savage, 

If the Riaxim, /ahum in una /ahum in omnibus^ were to be received 
without quali6cation, the credit of Savage's narrative, as conveyed to ut^ 
would be annihilated ; for it contains sooie assertions which, beyond a 
question, are not true. 

1. In order to induce a belief that the Earl Rivers, on account of a 
criminal connection with whom. Lady Macclesfield is said to have been 
divorced from her husband, by Act of Parliament, had a peculiar anx- 
iety about the child which she bore to him«it is alledged, that his Lord.^ 
•hip gave him his own name, and had it duly recorded in the reg'uter of 
St. Andrew's, Holborn. I have carefully inspected that register, but no 
•uch entry is to be found. 

2. It is ^ated, that " Lady Macclesfield having lived for some tiiae 
upon very uneasy terms with her husband, thought a public confesaioa 
of adultery the most obvious and expeditious method of obtaining her 
liberty;" and Johnson, assuming this to be true, stigmatises her within* 
dignation, as '' the wretch who had, without vcruple, proclaimed her- 
•elf nn adultress." But I have perused the JournaU of both houses of 
Parliament at the period of her divorce, and there find it authentically- 
ascertained, that so far from voluntarily submitting to the iguominioat 
chirge of adultery, she made a strenuous defence by her Counsel ; the 
bill having been first moved the 15th of January, l(>97-8, in the house 
of Lords, and proceeded on, (with various applications for time to brin^ 
op witnesses at a dititauce, &c.) at intervals, till the 3d of March, when 
it passed. It was brought to the Commons, by a message from the 
Lords, the 5th of March, proceeded on the 7lh, 10th, I Ith, 14th, and 
15th, on which dav, after a full examination of witnesses on both sides, 
and hearing of Counsel, it was reported without amendments, passed* 
and carried to the Lord^. That Lady Macclesfield was convicted of 
the crime of which she was accused, cannot be denied ; but the ques- 
tion now is, whether the person calling himself Uicliurd Savage was 

her son. 

# 

It has been said, that when Earl Kivers was dyin^, and anxious to 
provide for all his natural children, he whs informed l»y Lwdy Maccles- 
field that her son by him was dead. Wluther, tlvn, bhail we believe 
that this was a malignant lie, invented by a mother to prevent her own 
child from receiving the bouuty of his father, which wa accordingly the 

No. i. L 
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coDseqaence, if the person whose life Johnson wrote, was her son ; or 
ahall we not rather believe that the person who then assamed the name 
of Richard Savage was an impostor, being in reality the son of the ahoe- 
maker, under whose wife's care Lady Macclesfield's child was placed ; 
that afler the death of the real Richard Savage, he attempted to person- 
ate him ; and that the fraad being known to Lady Macclesfield, he was 
therefore repulsed by her with just resentment. 

There is a strong circumstance in support of the last suppositioo, 
though it has been mentioned as an aggravation of Lady Macclesfield*a 
wnnatural conduct, ated that is, her having prevented him from obtain- 
ing the benefit of a legacy left to him by Mrs. Lloyd, his god-mother. 
For if there was such a legacy left, his not being able to obtain pay- 
ment of it, must be imputed to his consciousness that he was not the 
real person. The just inference should be, that by the death of Lady 
Macclesfield's child before its god-mother, the legacy became lapsed, ADd 
therefore that Johnson's Richard Savage was an impostor. 

If he had a title to the legacy, he could not have found any difficulty 
ID recovering it: for had the executors resisted his claim, the whole coats, 
^as well as the legacy, must have been paid by them, if he had been the 
child to whom it was given. 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, rudeneas, pride, mean- 
neas, and ferocity of his character, concur in making it credible that he 
was fit to plan and carry on an ambitious and daring scheme of iropos* 
ture, similar instances of which have not been wanting in higher spheres, 
in the history of different countries, and have had a considerable degree 
of success. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion of Johnson, (who, through 
whatever medium he wai^ conveyed into this world,— be it ever so doubt- 
ful '' To whom related, or by whom begot," was, unquestionably, a mau 
of no common endowments,) we must allow ttie weight of general re- 
pute as to his Status or parentage, though illicit ; and supposing him to 
bean impostor, it seems strange that Lord Tyrconnel, the nephew of 
Lady Macclesfield, should patronise h^m, and even admit him as a guest 
in his family. Lastly, it must ever appeor very suspicious, that three 
different accounts of the Life of Richard Savage, one published io 
« The Plain Dealer," in 17^4, another in J727, and another by the 
powerful pen of Johnson, in 1744, and all of them while Lady Mac- 
clesfield was alive, should, nothithstanding the severe attacks upon her, 
have been suffered to pass without any public and effectual coDtradictioo. 
I have thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence upon the case, aa fairly 
as 1 can ; and the result seems to be, that the world must vibrate io a 
atate of uncertainty as to what was the truth. 

This digression, I trust, will not be censured, as it relates to a matter 
exceedingly curious, and very intimately connected with Johnson, both 
at a man and an author. 

He this year wrote the " Preface to the Harleian Miscellany."* The 
selection of the pamphlets of which it waa composed was made by Mr* 
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Oidys, a maa of eager curiosity, and indefatigable diligence, whofirat 
exerted that spirit of inquiry into the literature of the old English wri- 
ters, by which the works of our great dramatic poet have of late been so 
signally illustrated. 

In 1745 he published a pamphlet entitled, ** Miscellaneous Observa- 
tions on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with Remarks on Sir T. H.'s (Sir 
Thomas Hanmer's) Edition of Shakspeare.*'* To which he affixed, pro* 
posals for a new edition of that poet. 

As we do not trace aoy thing else published by him during the course 
of this year, we may conjecture that he was occupied entirely with tha^ 
work. But the little encouragement which was given by the public to 
his anonymous proposals for the execution of a task which Warburtou 
was known to have undertaken, probably damped his ardour. His pam« 
pblet, however, was highly esteemed, and was fortunate enough to obtain 
the approbation even of the supercilious Warburton himself, who, in the 
Preface published to his Shakspeare, two years afterwards, thus men* 
tioned it : ** As to all those things which have been published under the 
titles of Essay S9 Remarks , Observations^ &c. on Shakspeare, if yon 
except some Critical Notes on Macbeth, given as a specimen of a pro- 
jected edition, and written, as appears, by a man of parts and genius, 
the rest are absolutely below a serious notice.** 

Of this flattering distinction shewn to him by Warburton, a very grate- 
ful remembrance was ever entertained by Johnson, who said, ** He 
praised me at a time when praise was of value to roe." 

In 1746 it is probable that he was still employed upon bis Shakspeare, 
which perhaps he laid aside for a time, upon account of the high expec- 
tations which were formed of Warburtou's edition of that great poet. It 
it somewhat curious, that his literary career appears to have been almost 
totally suspended in the years 174«^ and 1746, those which were majked 
by a civil war in Great-Britain, when a rash attempt was made to re- 
store the House of Stuart to the throne. That he had a tenderness for 
that unfortunate House, is well known ; and some may fancifully ima- 
gine, that a sympathetic anxiety impeded the exertion of his intellec- 
taal powers: but I am inclined to think, that he was, during this time, 
sketching the outlines of his great philological work. 

None of his letters during those years are extant, so far as I can dis- 
cover. This is much to be regretted. It might afford some entertain- 
ment to see bow he then expressed hiro.'^elf to his private friends concern- 
ing State affairs. Dr. Adams informs me, that *' at this time a favourite 
object which he had in contemplation was * The Life of Alfred ;* in 
which, from the warmth with which he spoke about it, he would, 1 be- 
lieve, had he been master of his own will, have engaged himself, rather 
than on any other subject.'* 

In 1747 it is supposed that the Gentleman's Magazine for May was 
enriched by him with five short poetical pieces, distinguished by three 
^terisl^s. The fi^st is a translation, or rather a paraphrase, of a Latin 
Epitaph on Sir Thomas Uanmer« Whether the h%Ua was his, or not, C 
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have never heard, though 1 should think it probably wa?, if it l)e certaiD 
that he wrote the English ; as to which my only cause of doubt is, that 
his slighting character of Haoimer as an editor, in his " Observatiooa on 
Macbeth," is very different from that in the Epitaph. It may be said, 
that there is the same contrariety between the charucter in the Observa- 
tions, and that in his own Preface to Shakspeare ; but a considerable 
time elapsed between the one publication and the other, whereas the 
Observations and the Epitaph came close together. The others are ** To 
Miss , on her giving the Author a gold and silk net-work Parse of 

her own weaving;** « Stella in Mourning;" " The Winter's Walk ;*» 
•* An Ode ;" and, " To Lyce, an elderly Lady." lam not positive that 
all these were his productions; but as "The Winter's Walk," has never 
been controverted to be his, and all of them have the same mark, it is 
reasonable to conclu((e that they are all written by the same hand. Yet 
to the Ode, in which we find a passage very characteristic of him, b(?« 
tng a learned description of the gout, 

** Unhappy, whom to beds of pain 
" Arthritick tyranny consigns j" 

there is the following note, ** The authour being ill of the gout :" but 
Johnson was not attacked with that distemper till a very late period of 
his life. May not this, however, be a poetical fiction ? Why may not a 
poet suppose himself to have the gout, as well as suppose himself to be 
in love, of which we have innumerable instances, and which has been 
admirably ridiculed by Johnson in his " Life of Cowley ?" i have also 
tome difficulty to believe that he could produce such a group of conceits 
as appears in the verses to Lyce, iu which he claims for this ancient per* 
aonage uh good a right to be assimilated to heaven^ as nymphs whom other 
poets have iidttered ; he therefore ironically ascribes to her the attributes 
of the lAy, in such stanzas as this : 

** Her teeth the night with darkness dies, 

*' She*s starred with pimples o*er ; 
'* iier tongue like nimble lightning plies, 

" And can with thunder roar/* 

But as at a very advanced age he could condescend to trifle in namby* 
pamby rhymes, to please Mrs. Thrale and her daughter, he may have, 
in his earlier years, composed such a piece as this. 

It is remarkable, that in this first edition of '• The Winter's Walk,'* 
the concluding line is much more Johnsonian than it was afterwards 
printed; for in subsequent editions, after praying Stella to *' snatch him ~ 
to her arms," he says, 

" And shield me from the ills of life.'* 
Whereas in the first edition it it 

^ And hide me from the sight of life.*' 

A horror at life in general it more coutonant with Johnson's habitat! 
gloomy catt of thoogbt. 
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I have heard him repeat with great energy the foUawing verses^ wkich 
appeared in the Gentleman*s Magazine for April this year; but I have 
DO authority to say they were his own. Indeed one of the be«t criticks 
of our age tuggestt to me, that ** the word indiff'erentfy , being usc^ 
in the tenbe of without cencern^ and being also very unpoetlcal, rendeffi 
it improbable that they shotild have been his composiuoo.'* 

*• On Lord Lovat*8 Execution. 

** Pity^d by gentle minds Kilmarnock died; 
** The brave^ Balm erino, were on Ihy side ; 
^ " Radcliffe, unhappy in his crime of youth, 
** Steady in what be still mistook for tfutii, 
^ Beheld his death so decently unmov*d» 
* The Mofi lamented, and the hrave approved. 
** But LoTAT*8 fate indifferently we view, 
** True to no King^ to do religion true : 
** No fair forgets the ruin he has done 
** No child laments the tyrant of his son ; 
** No tory pities, thinking what he was; 
** No whig compassions, for he left the cause: 
** The brave regret not, for he was not brave ? 
9 ** The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave V'X 

This year his old papil and friend, David Garrick, having become 
joint patentee and manager of Drury-lane theatre, Johnson honoored 
his opening of it with a Prologue,* which for just and manly dramatic 
criticism on the whole range of the English stage, as well as for poetical 
excellence, || is unrivalled. Like the celebrated Epilogue to the ** £>4»- 
tressed Mother," it was, during the season, often called fur by the aiMli* 
ence. The most striking and brilliant passages of it have been so oftea 

X These verses are somewhat too severe on the extraordinary person tvho is 
the chief figure in them; for he was undoubtedly brave. His pleasantry dur^ 
ing his solemn trial (in which, by the way, I have heard Mr. David Hume 
observe, that we have one of the very few speeches of Mr. Murray, now Earl 
of Mansfield, authentically given) was very remarkable. When asked if be 
had any questions to put to Sir Everard Fawkener, who was one of the strongest 
witnesses against him, he answered "I only wish him joy of bis young wile.** 
And after sentence of death, in the horrible terms in such cases of treason, was 
pronounced upon him, and he was retiring from the bar, he said, " Fare yon 
well, my Lords^ we shall not all meet again in one place.*' He behaved with 
perfect composure at his execution, aud called out " Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori.'* 

II My friend Mr. Courtenay, whose eulogy on Johnson's Latin Poetry has 
\yte\\ inserted in this Work, is no less happy in praising his English Poetry : 

But hark, he sings 1 the strain even Pope admires^ 

Indignant virtue her own bard inspires. 

Sublime as Juvenal he pours his lays. 

And with the Roman shares congenial praise;*- « 

In glowing numbers now he fires the age. 

And Shakspeare^s sun relnmes the clouded stage. 
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repestedy and mre to well recollected by all the lovers of the dnnna, and 
of poetry, that it would be tuperflaoa« to point them out.— In the 
Geotleman's Magazine for J>eceiDber this year, he inserted an ** Ode 
OD Winter/' which is, I think, an admirable specimen of his genius for 
lyric poetry. 

Bat the. year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch, when Johnson's 
arduous and important work, his Dictionary op the English Lah- 
OUAGE, was announced to the world, by the publication of its Plan or 
Peospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been the object of his (»>n- 
templation, I do not know. I once asked him by what means he had at* 
tained to that astonishing knowledge of our language, by which he was 
enabled to realize a design of such extent and accumulated difficulty. 
He told me, that ** it was not the effect of particular study ; but that it 
bad grown up in his mind insensibly.*' 1 have been informed by Mr. 
James Dodsley, that several years before this period, when Johnson was 
one day sitting in his brother Robert's shop, he heard his brother suggest 
to him, that a Dictionary of the English Language would be a work 
that would be well received by the public ; that Johnson seemed at first 
to catch at the proposition, but, after a pause, said, in his abrupt de« 
ctsive manner, ** I believe I shall not undertake it." That he, howHer, 
kid bestowed much thought upon the snbject, before he pubKshed his 
^ Plan," is evident from the enlarged, clear, and accurate views whicb 
it exhibits ; and we find him mentioning in that tract, that many of the 
writers whose testimonies were to be produced a§ authorities, were se- 
lected by Pope; which proves that he had been furnished, probably by 
Mr. Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that eminent poet had con- 
tributed towards a great literary project, that had been the subject of 
important consjderation in a former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Jolvnsoo, single and uuaided, for 
the execution of a work, which in other countries has not l>een effected 
bat by the co-operating exertions of many, were Mr. Robert Dodsley » 
Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, 
mnd the two Messieurs Knapton. The pric^ stipulated was fifteen huo* 
dfcd and seyenty*fiye pounds. 

The •< Plan" was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, 
then one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State : a nobleman 
who was very ambitious of literary distinction, and who, upon being 
informed of the design, had expressed himself in terms very favourable 
to its success. There is, perhaps in every thing of any consequence, a 
secret history which it would be amusing to know, we have it authenti- 
celly communicated. Johnson told me, <* Sir, the way in which the plan 
of my Dictionary came to be inscribed to Lord Chesterfield, was this: 
1 bad neglected to write it by the time appointed. Dodsely suggested a 
desire to have it addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as a 
pretext for delay, that it might be better done, and let Dodsley have his 
desire. I said to my friend. Dr. Bathursty * Now if any good comes 
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of my addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep policjTf 
when» in fact* it was only a casaal excuse for laziness.'* * 

It is worthy of observation, that the " Plan*' has not only the siib-> 
stantial merit of comprehension, perspicuity, and precision, but that 
the language of it is uuexceptionably excellent ; it being altogether 
free from that inflation of style, and those uncommon but apt and 
energetic words, which in some of his writings have been censured, 
with more petulance than justice ; and never was there a more dig- 
nified strain* of compliment than that in which he courts the attention 
of one who, he had been persuaded to believe would be a respectable 
patron. 

** With regard to questions of purity or propriety, (says he) I was oooe 
in doubt whether I should not attribute to myself too much in attempt- 
ing to decide them, and whether my province was to extend beyond 
the proposition of the question, and the display of the suffrages on each 
side; but 1 have been since determined by your Lordship's opinion, to 
interpose my own judgement, and shall therefore endeavour to support 
what appears to me most consonant to grammar and reason. Ausoniut 
thought that modesty forbade him to plead inability for a task to which 
Csesar had judged him eqUal : 

C«r me ^otst negem^ posse quod illeputai ? 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, whose authority in our lan- 
guage is so generally acknowledged, have commisioned me to declare 
my own opinon, I shall be considered as exercising a kind of vicarious 
jurisdiction ; and that power which might have been denied to my own 
claim, will be readily allowed me as the delegate of your Lordship. 

This passage proves, that Johnson's addressing his " Plan" toLord 
Chesterfield was not merely in consequence of the result of a report by 
means of Dodsley, that the Earl favoured the design ; but that there had 
been a particular communication with his Lordship concerning it. Dtm 
Taylor told me, that Johnson sent his " Plan" to him in manuscript, for 
his perusal ; and that when it was lying upon his table, Mr. William 
Whitehead happened to pay him a vist, and being shewn it, was highly 
pleased with such parts of it as he had time to read, and begged to take 
it home with him, which he was allowed to do ; that from him it got into 
the hands of a noble Lord, who carried it to Lord Chester6eld. When 
Taylor observed that this might be of advantage, Johnson replied, *'No, 
Sir, it would have come out with more bloom, if it had not been seen 
before by any body." 

The opinion conceived of it by another noble author, appears from 
the following extract of a letter from the Earl of Orrery to Dr. Birch : 

" Caledon, Dec. 30, 1747." 
" I have just now seen the specimen of Mr. Johnson's Dictionary, 
addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I am much pleased with the plan, and 
I think the specimen it> one of the best that 1 have ever read. Most 
specimens disgust, rather thau prejudice us in favour of the work to fol- 
low ; but the language of Mr. Johnson's is good, and the arguments are 
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pffoperly and modestly expressed. Howerer, some efpressious may be 
cavilled at» but they ar« trifles. 1*11 mentioo one : the barren laureL 
The laurel n not barren, in any sense whateTer ; it bears fruits and 
flowers. Sed hce sunt nugecy and 1 have great ezpectations from the 
performance.*' 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of the uudertakiug» be 
ackuowled;;es; and thews himself perfectly sensible of it in the coo- 
elusion of his ** Plan ;*' but he had a noble consciousness of his owo 
abilities, which enabled him to go on with undaunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary, when the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. *' Adams. This is a great work, Sir. How 
are you to get all the etymologies ? Joiikson. Why, Sir, here is a shelf 
with Junius, and Skinner, and others ; and there is a Welch gentleaaa 
who has published a collection of Welch proverbs, who will help me 
with the Welch. Adams. But, Sir, how can you do this in three years ? 
Johnson. Sir, 1 have no doubt that I can do it in three years? Adams 
Bat tlie French Academy, which consists of forty members, took forty 
years to compile their Dictionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This is 
the proportion. Let me see : forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As 
three to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an Englishman to a 
Frenchman.*' With so much ease and pleasantry could he talk of that 
prodigious labour which he had undertaken to execute. 

The public has had, from another pen, a long detail of what had 
been done in this country by prior Lexicographers ; and no doubt John- 
ton was wise, to avail himself of them, so far as they went ; but the 
learned, yet jndicious research of etymology, the various, yet accurate 
display of definition, and the rich collection of authorities, were reserved 
for the superior mind of our great philologist. For the mechanical part 
he employed, as he told me, six amanuenses; and let it be remembered 
by the natives of North-Britain, to whom he is snpposed to have been so 
hostile, that five of them were of that country. There were two Messieurs 
Macbean: Mr. Shiels, who, we shall hereafter see, partly wrote the 
Lives of the Poets to which the name of Cibber is affixed ; Mr. Stewart, 
son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh ; and a Mr. Mait- 
land. The sixth of these humble assistants was Mr, Peyton, who, I 
believe, tanght French, and published some elementary tracts. 

To all the«e painful labourers Johnson shewed a never ceasing; kindnesa 
so far as they stood in need of.it. The elder Mr. Macbean had after- 
wards the honour of being Librarian to Archibald, Duke of Arijyle, for 
many years, but was left without a shilling. Johnson wrote for him a 
Preface to, " A System of Anricnt Geography ;*' and, by the favour of 
Lord Thnrlow, got hira admitted a poor brother of the Cliarterhouse. 
For ShieN, who died of a consumption, he h-id mu<*h tendern«'s«* ; and it 
has beei^thon^hl that some clioice sentences in the Lives of the Poets 
were supplied by him. Peyton, when reduced to penury, had frequent 
aid from the bounty of Johnson, who at lust was at the expence of bufy- 
iug him and his wife. 
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While the Dictionary was going forward , Johnson lived part of the 
^ime in Holborn* part in Gough-sqaare, Fleet-street; and he had aa 
upper room' fitted up like a counting-house for the purpose, in which he 
gave to the copyists their sereral tasks. The words, partly taken from 
other dictionaries, and party supplied by himself, having been first 
written down with spaces left between them, he delivered in writing^ 
their etymologies, definitions, and various significations. The authorities ' 
were copied from the books themselves, in which he had marked the 
passages, with a black-lead pencil, the traces of which could easily be 
effaced, i have seen several of them, in which that trouble had not 
been taken ; so that they were just as when used by the copyists. It it 
remarkable, that he was so attentive in the choice of the passages in 
which words were authorised, that one may read page after page of hit 
Dictionary with improvement and pleasure ; and it should not past 
unobserved, that he has quoted no author whose writings had a tendency 
to hurt sound religion and morality. 

The necessary expeuce of preparing a work of such magnitude for the 
press, must have been a considerable deduction from the price stipulated 
to be paid for the copyright. I understand that nothing was allowed by 
the booksellers on that account ; and I remember his telling me, that a 
large portion of it having, by mistake, been written upon both sides of 
the paper, so as to be inconvenient for the compositor, it cost him twenty 
poands to have it transcribed upon one side only. 

He is now to be considered as ** tugging at his oar," as engaged in a 
Steady continued course of occupation, sufficient to employ all his time 
for tome years ; and which was the best preventive of that constitutional 
melancholy which was ever lurking about him, ready to trouble his quiet. 
But his enlarged and lively mind could not be satisfied without more 
diversity of employment, and the pleasure of animated relaxation. He 
therefore not only exerted his talents in occasional composition^ very 
different from Lexicography, but formed a club in ivy-lane. Paternoster- 
row, with a view to enjoy literary discussion, and amuse his evening 
hours. The members associated with him in this little society were, his 
beloved friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth, afterwards 
well known by his writings, Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney,* and a few 
others of different professions. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for May of this year he wrote a ** Life 
of Roscommon,*** with Notes ; which he afterwards much improved, 
(indenting the notes into text,) and inserted amongst his Lives of the 
English Poets* 

* He was afterwards for several years Chairman of the Middlesex Justices^ 
and upon occasion of presenting an address to the King, accepted the usual 
offer of Knighthood. He is author of " A History of Music," in five volumes 
in quarto. By assiduous attendance upon Johnson in his last illness, he obtained 
the office of one of his executors ; in consequence of which, the booksellers of 
London employed him to publish an edition of Dr. Johnson's works, and to 
write his Life. « 

No, «. M 
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Mr. Dodsley this year brought oot his PRECEPTOSy one of the most 
Tftluable books for the improvemeDt of yoang minds that has appeared 
io any langaage ; aod to this meritorious work Johnson famished ** Tbc 
Preface/'* containing a general sketch of the book* with a short and 
perspicuous recommeodatiou of each article ; as also^ ** The Visioo of 
Theodore, the Hermit, found in his Cell/'* a roost beautiful allegoiy 
of human life, under the figure of ascending the mountain of Existence. 
The Bishop of Dromore heard Dr. Johnson say, that he tboagbt'thia 
was the best thing he erer wrote. 

In January, 1749f he published <' The Vakitt op HuMAlf WiSHBSf 
being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated."* He, I believe, composed 
it the preceeding year.* Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of country air, had 
lodgings at Hampstead, to which he resorted occasionally, and there tbo 
greatest part, if not the whole, of this Imitation was written. The fervid 
rapidity with which it was produced, is scarcely credible. I have heard 
bim say, that he composed seventy lines of it ifi one day, without potting 
one of them upon paper till they were finished. 1 remember when 
I once regretted to bim that he had not given us mmre of JuvenaPa 
Satires, he said, he probably should give more, for he had them all in 
bis head ; by which I understood, that he had the originals and corres* 
pondent allosioos floating in his mind, i^hich he could, when he pleaaedy 
embody and render permanent without much labour. Some of thcBy 
however, he observed were too gross for imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however ezcelltrut, appear to have been 
y/erj small in the last reigu, compared with what a publication of the same 
size has since been known to yield. I have mentioned upon Johnaon*a 
own authority, that for his London he had only ten guineas ; and now» 
af^er his fame was established, he got for his '* Vanity of Human Wi^hea** 
hnt five guineas more, as is proved by an authentic document in my 
possession. 

It will be observed, that he reserves to hiipself the right of printing 
one edition of this satire* which was his practice upon occasion of the 
sale of all his writings ; it being his fixed intention to publish at aome 
period, for his own profit, a complete collection of his works. 

His ''Vanity of Humsn Wishes" has less of common life, but mora 
of a philosophic dignity than his '* Liondon.'* More readers, therefore^ 
will be delighted with the pointed spirit of ** London," than with tho 
profound reflection of " The Vanity of Human Wishes." Garrick, fur 
instance, observed in his sprightly manner, with more vivacity than 
regard to just discrimination, as is usual with wits, " When Johnaott 
lived much with the Herveys, and saw a good deal of what was passing 
in life, he wrote his * London,' which is lively and easy : when he be- 
came more retired, he gave us his * Vanity of Human Wishes,* which ta 

*Sir ^hn Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, represents this poem at a 
consequence of the indiflerent reception of hb tragedy. But the fact is, that 
the poem was published on the Qth of January, and the tragedy was not acted 
till the 6tb of the February following. 
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•8 hard as Greek. Had be gone od to imitate another satire, it would 
have been as hard as Hebrew."* 

But ** The Vanity of Human Wishes** is» in the opinion of the best 
judges, as high an effort of ethic poetry as any language can shew. The 
instances of variety of disappointment are chosen so judiciously, and 
painted so strongly, that, the moment they are read, they bring con* 
victioD to every thinking mind. That of the scholar must have depressed 
the too sanguine expectations of many an ambitious stodent.f That of 
the warrior, Charles of Sweden, is, I think, as highly fiuished a picture 
•8 cmo possibly be conceived. 

Were all the other excellencies of this poem annihilated, it must ever 
have our grateful reverence from its noble conclusion; in which we are 
coDsoled with the assurance that happiness may be attained, if we 
••apply our hearts*' to piety : 

** Where then shtll hope and fear their objects find > 

^ Shall dull suspence corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

•'^Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

** Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate } 

^ Shall BO dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

'' No cries attempt the mercy of the skies; 

*' Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 

** Which Heav*n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 

^ Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

^ But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

** Safe in His baud, whose eye discerns afar 

** The secret auibush of a specious pray*r ; 

** Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

^ Secure, whatever he gives, he gives the best : 

* From Mr. Langton. 

t In this poem one of the instances mentioned of unfortunate learned men 

** Hear Lydiafs life, and Galileo's end/* 
The History of Lydiat being little known, the following account of him may 
be acceptable to many of my readers. It appeared as a note in the Supplement 
to the Gentleman's Magazine for 1748, iu which some passages extracted from 
Jolmson's poem were inserted, and it should have been added in the subsequent 
editions.— '^ A very learned divine and mathematician, fellow of New College^ 
Oxoo, and Rector of Okerton, near Banbury. He wrote^ among many others^ 
a Latin treatise ' De nattirm cceli, ^c/ ill which he attacked the sentiments of 
Scaliger and Aristotle^ not bearing to hear it urged, that some things are trut 
in phUosophy and false in divinity. He made above COO Sermons on ' the 
harmony of the Evangelists. Being unsuccessful in publishing his works, he 
lay in the prison of Bocardo at Oxford, and in the King's bench, till Bishop 
Usher, Dr. Laud, Sir William Boswell, and Di*. Pink, released him by paying 
his debts. He petitioned King Charles I. to be sent into Ethiopia, &c. to pro- 
cure MSS. Having spoken in favour of monarchy and bishops, he was plun- 
dered by the parliament forces, and twice carried away prisoner from his rec- 
tory; aod^ifterwards bad not a shirt to shift him in three months, without he 
Iborrowcd % and died very poor id jG46/* 
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' ** Yet irhen the lense of sacred pretence firei, 
" And strong demotion to the skies aspires, 
M Pour forth thy fervours fqr a healthful mind, 
** Obedient passions, and a will resign*d ; 
^ For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
** For patience, sovereign o*er transmuted ill; 
** For faith, which panting for a happier seat^ 
** Counts death kind Nature*s signal for retreat, 
^ These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 
^ These goods he grants, who grants the power to gain : 
** With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
** And makes the happiness she does not find.*' 

Garnck being now vested with theatrical power by being mantger of 
Drary-lane theatre, he kindly and generously made use of it to bring 
oat Johnson's tragedy, which had long been kept back for want of 
encourageoient. But in this benevolent purpose he met with no amatt 
difiiculty from the temper of Johnson, which could not brook thml % 
drama which he had formed with much study, and had been oblige 
ed to keep more than the nine years of Horace, should be revised and 
altered at the pleasure of an actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that 
without some alterations it would uot be fit for the stage. A violent 
dispute having ensued beetween them, Garrick applied to the Reverend 
I>r. Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at first very obstinate. Sir, (said 
he) the fellow wants me to make Mahomet run ipa^t that he may bavo 
•D opportunity of tossing his hands and kicking his heels."* He wai« 
however, at last, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with Garrick't 
wishes, so as to allow of some changes ; but still there were not enongb* 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the representation of Ir^hs, 
and gave me the following account : " Before the curtain drew up^ there 
were catcalls whistling, which alarmed Johnson^s friends. The Pto* 
logoe, which was written by himself in a manly strain, soothed the 
audieDce,t and the play went off tolerably, till it came to the concloaiooy 

* Mahomet was in fact played by Mr. Barry, and Demetrius by Mr. Garnck ; 
bot probably at this time the parts were not yet cast. 

t The expression used by Dr. Adams was ^ soothed.** I should rather think 
the audience was awed by the extraordinary spirit and dignity of the follow* 
ing Hues : 

** Be this at least his praise, be this his pride, 

** To force applause no modern arts are tried : 

** Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 

** He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound ; 

** Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit, 

^ He rolls no thunders o*er the drowsy pit ; 

** No snares to captivate the judgement spreads, 

^ Nor bribes your eyes to prejudice your heads, 

** Uomov*d, though witlings sneer and rivals rail, 

** Stodioos to plcaae, yet not ashamed to fiiil, 
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wbeo Mrs. Pritchard^ the Heroine of the piece, was to bestraogled upoo 
the stage, and was to speak two lines with the bow-string round her 
neck. The audience cried ont ** Murder ! Murder /*' She several 
times attempted to speak but in vain. At last she was obliged to go off 
the stage alire.'* This passage was afterwards struck out» and she was 
carried off to be put to death behind the scenes, as the play now has it. 
The Epilogue, as Johnson informed me, was written by Sir William 
Yonge. I know not how his play came to be thus graced by the pen of 
a person then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers as Garrick, Barry, 
Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and every advantage of dress and decora- 
tion, the tragedy of Irene did not please the public. Mr. Garrick*s zeal 
carried it through for nine nights, so that the author had his three nights* 
profits; and from a receipt signed by him, now in the hands of Mr. 
James Dodsley, it appears that his friend, Mr. Robert Dodsley, gave 
him one hundred pounds for the copy, with his usual reservation of the 
right of one edition. 

Irene, considered as ^ poem, is entitled to the praise of superior 
excellence. Analysed into parts, it will furnish a rich store of noble 
•entiments, fine imagery, and beautiful language ; but it is deficient in 
pathos, in that delicate power of touching the human feelings, which is 
the principal end of the drama. Indeed Garrick has complained to me^ 
that Johnson not only had not the faculty of producing the impressions 
of tragedy, but that he had not the sensibility to perceive them. His 
great friend Mr. Walmsley's prediction, that he would ** turn out a fine 
tragedy writer,'* was therefore, ill-founded. Johnson was wise enough 
to be convinced that he had not the talents necessary to write successfully 
for the stage, and never made another attempt in that species of com* 
position. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, he replied, 
'* Like the Monument ;" meaning that he continued firm and unmoved 
as that column. And let it be remembered, as an admonition to the 
genui irritabile of dramatic writers, that this great man, instead of 
peevishly complaining of the bad taste of the town, submitted to its 
decision without a murmur. He had, indeed, upon all occasions a great 
deference for the general opinion : ** A man (said he) who writes a book, 
thinks himself wiser or wittier than the rest of mankind ; he supposes that. 
he can instruct or amuse them, and the public to whom he appeals, 
mast, after all, be the judges of his pretentions." 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the sta^e, Johnson had a 
fancy that as a dramatic author his dress should be more gay than what 
be ordinarily wore ; he therefore appeared behind the scenes, and even 

" He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain, 
** With merit needless, and without it vain : 
" In Reason, Nature, Truth, be dares to trust , 
*' Ye fops be silent, and ye wits be jostl 
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10 one of the side boxes, io a scarlet waistcoat, with rich gold lace^ 
aod a gold-laced bat. He humourously observed to Mr. Lungton, ** that 
when ID that dress he couhl not treat people with the same eaite as whea 
in his usual plain clothes." Dress indeed, we must allow, has more 
effect even upon strong minds than one should suppose, without hav« 
iog had the experience of it. His necessary attendance while hi« play 
was in rehearsal, and during its performance, brought him acquainted 
with many of the performers of both sexes, which produced a mors 
favourable opinion of their profession than he had harshly expressed in 
bis Life of Savage. With some of them he kept up an acquaintance at 
long as he and they lived, and was ever ready to shew them acts of kind* 
ness. He for a considerable time used to frequent the Greei^Roomp and 
•eemed to take ddight in dissipating his gloon: . by mixing in the 
sprightly cbit*chat of the motley circle then to be found there. Mr» 
David Hume related to roe from Mr. Garrick, that Johnson at last 
denied himself this amusement, from consideratioub of rigid virtue ; say* 
iog, ** I'll come no more behind your scenes, David ; for the silk 
stockings and white bosoms of your actresses excite tny amorous pro- 
pensities.'* 

In 1750 he came forth in the character for which he was eminently 
qualified, a majestic teacher of moral and religious wisdom. The vehicle 
which he chose was that of a periodical paper, which he knew had beeo^ 
upon former occasions, employed with great success. The Tatler^ 
Spectator and Gnardian, were the last of that kind published in Eng- 
land, which had stood the test of a long trial : and such at interval had 
now elapsed since their publication, as made him justly think that, ta 
many of his readers, this form of instruction would, in some degree^ 
bave the advantage of novelty. A few days before the first of his £ssayi 
came out, there started another competitor for fame in the same foron^ 
wilder the title of *^ The Tatler Revived," which 1 believe was ** born 
but to die.*' Johnson was, I think, not very happy in the choice of bis 
title,-—** The Rambler ;" which certainly is not suited to a series of 
grave and moral discourses ; which the Italians have literally, but 
ludicrously, translated by // Vagabondo; and which has been lately 
assumed as the denomination of a vehicle of licentious tales, ** The 
Rambler's Magazine." He gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following 
^Boount of its getting this name: ** What muif be done. Sir, will he 
done. When I was to begin publishing that paper, 1 wab at n li»9s how 
to name it. I sat down at night upon my bed side, and resolved that 
I would not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler seemed 
the best that occurred, and I took it."* 

* I have heard Dr. Warton mention, that be was at Mr. Robert Dodsley^s 
with the late Mr. Moore, and jeveral of bis frieudu, considering what should be 
the name of the periodical paper which Moore bad undertaken* Garrick pro* 
posed the StUM, whicbi by a carious coincideucei wu afterwards applied to 
himself by Goldsmith : 
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With wbkt devoat and conscieutious sentiments this paper wtfimdet^ 
taken, is evidenced by the following prayer, which he composed and 
offered op on the occasion : ** Almighty God, the giver of all good 
things, without whose help all labour is ineffectual, and without whose 
grace all wisdom is folly : grant, ^ beseech Thee, that iu this under* 
takiflg thy Holy Spirit may not be with^held from me, but that I may 
promote thy ^lory^ and the salvation of myself and others : grant this, 
O Lord, for the sake of thy son, Jbsus Christ. Amen." 

'The first paper of the Rambler was published on Tuesday the 2(Hh 
of March, 1749-50 ; and its author was enabled to continue it, without 
iotermptioo, every Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday the 17th of 
Blarch, 1 7^2, on which day it closed. This is a strong confirmation of 
the truth of a remark of his, which 1 have had occasion to quote else- 
where, that *' a man may write at any time, if he will set himself doggedly 
to it;" for, notwithstanding^his constitutional indolence, his depression 
of spirits, and his labour in carrying on his Dictionary, he answered the 
•toted calls of the press twice a week from the stores of his mind, during 
oil that time ; having received no assistance, except four billets in No* 
10, by Miss MuUo, now Mrs. Chapone ; No. 30, by Mrs. Catharine 
Talbot ; No. 97, by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describes in an 
introductory note as ** An author who has enlarged the knowledge of 
bomao nature and taught the passions to move at the command of 
virtue;'* and Numbers 44 and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon the authority of 
Johnsoo himself, that many of these discourses, which we should sOp- 
poio had been laboured with all the slow attention of literary leisure, 
were written in haste as the moment pressed, without even being read 
over by him before they were printed. It can be accounted for only in 
this way ; that by reading and meditation, and a very close inspection of 
life, be had accumulated a great fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, 
by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his call, and which 
bo had constantly accuatomed himself to clothe in the most apt and ener- 
getic expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked him by what means 
be had attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow of language. He 
told him, that he had early laid it down as a fixed rule to do his be&t on 
every occasion, and in every company : to impart whatever he knew iu 
the most forcible language be could put it in ; and that by constant prac- 
tice, and never suffering any careless expressions to escape him^ or at« 
tempting to deliver his thoughts without arranging them in the clearest 
manner, it became habitual to him. 

Yet he was not altogether unprepared as a periodical writer ; for I have 
10 mf possession a hmall duodecimo volume, in which he has written, in 

** Our Garrick*s a SAlIad, for in him we see . 

^ Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltoess agree '" 

At last. Hie company having separated, without Miy thing of which tliev ;ip, 
proved having been offered, Dodiley himielf thought of The Wot Id. 
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the form of Mr. Lockers Common-Place Book, a Tariety of hints for 
easays on different subjects. He has marked upon the first blank leaf 
of it, ** To the 128th page, collections for the Rambler;** and in ano» 
ther place, ** In fifty-two there were seventeen provided ; in d?*— '21 ; ill 
190—25.** At a subseqnent period (probably after the work was finished) 
he added, ** In all, taken of provided materials, 30.*' 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all occasions, tells os, that 
** thifl method of accumulating intelligence had been practised by Mtm 
Addison, and is humourously described in one of the Spectators, where- 
in he feigns to have dropped his paper of notanda^ consisting of a divert- 
iog medley of broken sentences and loose hints, which he tells us he had 
collected, and meant to make use of. Much of the same kind ia JohiH 
eon's Adversaria.**^ But the truth is, that there is no resemblance at all 
between them. A9dison*s note was a fiction, in which unconnected fra|^ 
roents of Ins lucubrations were purposely jumbled together, in as odd a 
manner as he could, in order to produce a laughable effect. Whereia 
Johnson*8 abbreviations are all distinct, and applicable to each subject 
of which the head is mentioned. 

For instance^ there is the following specimen : 

YoutVs Entry f Sfe. 

^' ** Baxter*s account of things in which he had changed his mind at be 
grew op. Voluminous.— -No wonder. — If every man was to tell, ormark^ 
on how many subjects he has changed, it would moke vols, but the 
changes not always observed by man*s self. — From pleasure to boa. 
{business] to quiet ; from thoughtful ness to reflect, to piety ; from dt»- 
ttpation to domestic, by impercept. gradat. but the change is certain* 
Dial non progredi, progress, esse conspicimus. Look back^ consider 
what was thought at some dist. period. 

:** Hope predom. in youth Mind not willingly indulges unpteashg 
thoughts. The world lies all enamelled before him, as a distant prospect 
8un«gilt ;-— inequalities only found by coming to it. Love is to be aU 
joy.^'children excellent — Fame to be constant— caresses of the great— » 
applauses of the learned—smiles of Beauty. 

** Fear of disgrace-^Bash/ulness^^FiDds things of less importancew 
Miscarriages forgot like excellencies ;— if remembered, of no import. 
Danger of sinking into negligence of reputation ;—letl the fear of dia* 
grace destroy activity. 

^* Confidence in himself. Long tract of life before him.— No thought 
of sickness.— Embarrassment of affairs. — Distraction of family. Pub- 
lic calamities. — No sense of the prevalence of bad habits. Negli« 
gent of time— ready to undertake— careless to pursue-— all changed 
by time. 

*' Cof^dent of oMeri— unsuspecting as unexperienced — imagining 
himself secure against neglect, never imagines they will venture ta 
treat bim ill. Ready to trust ; expecting to be trusted. Convinced 
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by time of the selfiiihnesss^ the meanness, the cowardice, the treachery 
oif men. 

** Youth ambitioQSy as thinking honours easy to be had. 

** Different kinds of praise pursued at different periods. Of the gay 
in yon th.— dang, hurt, &c. despised. 

. «« Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit.— stocks— -bargains.— Of the wise 
and sober in old age— seriousness— formality— -maxims, but general— 
ooly of the rich, otherwise age is happy— but at last every thing refer- 
rad to riches— *uo having fame, honour, influence, without subjection 
to caprice. 

** Horace. 

** Hard it would be if men entered life with the same views with which 
they leave it, or left as they enter it.— No hope— no undertaking— no 
regard to benevolence— no fear of disgrace, &c. ^ 

** Youth to be taught the piety of age— age to retain the honour of 
youth." 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 196 of the Ram- 
bler. I shall gratify my readers wilh another specimen : 

** Confederacies difficult ; why. 

*^ Seldom in war a match for single persons— nor in peace ; therefore 
kittgs make themselves absolute. Confederacies in learning— every great 
w6rh the work of one. Bruy, Scholars* friendship like ladies; Scribe- 
Imubus, ftc. Mart. The apple of discord— the laurel of discord— the 
{Mrrerty of criticism. Swift*s opinion of the power of six geniuses united. 
Tbat union scarce possible. His remarks just ; — man a social, not steady 
tfature. Drawn to man by words, repelled by passions. Orb drawn by 
attraction, rep. [repelled] by centrifugal. 

« Common danger unites by crushing other passions— «but they return* 
Equally hinders compliance. Superiority produces insolence and envy. 
Ttfo much regard in each to private interest; — too little. 

** The mischiefs of private and*exc1usive societies— The fitness of social 
attraction diffused through the whole. The mischiefs of too partial love 
of our country. Contraction of moral duties.— ^Oc ^cXdt, h ^i\oq. 

** Every man moves upon his own center, and therefore repels others 

ft^m too near a contact, though he may comply with some general laws* 

' ** Of confederacy with superiors every one knows the inconvenience. 

With equals, no authority ;— every man his own opinion— his own 

interest. 

** Man and wife hardly united ; — scarce ever without children. Com- 
putation, if two to one against two, how many against five ? If confe- 
deracies were easy— useless ; — many oppresses many. — If possible only 
to some, dangerous. Principum amicitias,^* 

* Here we see the embryo of Number 45 of the Adventurer ; and it is 
a confirmation of what I shall presently have occasion to mention, that 
the papers in that collection marked T. were written Sy Johnson. 

No. «• N 
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Thif scanty preparmtioo of oMtenmlt will not, lK»we«er, nvch dimi- 
nith oor wonder at the extraofdioary fertility of bis mind ; for the pro* 
portion which they bear to the uomber of essays which be wrote, it very 
aowll : and it is remarkablcy that those for which he had made no pre- 
paration, are ss rich aud as highly finished, as those for which the hinta 
were lying by him. It is also to be observed, that the papers formed 
from his hints are worked op with soch strength and elegance, that we 
almost lose sight of the hints, which become like ^ drops in the boo- 
ket.*' Indeed, in several instances, he has made a very slender use of 
them, so that maoy of them remain still unapplied. 

As the Rambler was entirely the work of one man, there was, of coarse, 
soch a uniformity in its texture, as very much to exclude the charm of 
variety ; and the grave and often solemn cast of thinking, which distio- 
gaished it from oilier periodical papers, made it, for some time, not ge* 
nerally liked. So slowly did this excellent work, of which twelve edi« 
lions have now issued from the press, gain upon the world at large, thai 
even in the closing number the author says, ** 1 have never been much 
a favourite of the public.'' 

Yet, very soon after its commencement, there were who felt and ac« 
knowledged its uncommon excellence. Verses in its praises appeared in 
the newspapers ; and the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine mentions, 
in October, his having received several letters to the same purpose from 
the learned. ** The Student, or Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany,** in 
which Mr. Bonnell Thornton and Mr. Colman were the principal writers^ 
describes it as " a work that exceeds any thing of the kind ever publish- 
ed in this kingdom, some of the Spectators excepted,^f indeed they 
may be excepted." And afterwards, " May the public favour crown hia 
merits, and may not the English, under the auspicious reign of GEOBon 
the Second, neglect a man, who, had he lived in the first century wonld 
have been one of the greatest favourites of Augustus." This flattery 
of the monarch had no efiect. It is too well known, that the second 
George never was an Augustus to learning or genius. 

Johnson told me, with on amiable fondness, a little pleasing circum- 
stance relative to this work, Mrs. Johnson, in whose judgment and tasta 
he had great confidence, said to him, after a few numbers of the Ram« 
oler came out, *< I thought very well of yon before ; but I did not ima« 
gine you could have written any thing equal to this.*' Distant praise, 
from whatever quarter, is not so delightful as that of a wife whom a man 
loves and esteems. Her approbation may be said to ** come home to hia 
bosom ;*' and being so near, its effect is most sensible and permanent* 

Mr. James Elphinston, who has since published various works, and who 
was ever esteemed by Johnson as a worthy man, happened to be in Scot^ 
land while the Rambler was coming out in singia papers at London* 
With a laudable zeal at once for the improvement of his countryman, 
and the reputation of his friend, he suggested and took the charge of an 
edition of those Essays at Edinburgh, which followed progressively the 
London publication. 
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The following letter written at this time, thoogh not dated, will show 
how mach pleased Johnson was with this puhlication^ and what kindness 
and regard he had for Mr. Elphinston. 

" To Mb. James Elphinston. 
** Dear Sir, [iVo date.\ 

'* I CANNOT but confess the failures of my correspondence, but hope 
the same regard which you express for me on every other occasion, will 
incline you to forgive i^e. I am often, very often, ill ; and, when I am 
well, am obliged to work : and indeed, have never much used myself to ' 
poDCtoality. You are, however, not to make unkind inferences, when I 
forbear to reply to your kindness; for be assured, I never received a let- 
ter from you without great pleasure, and a very warm sense of your ge* 
aerosity and friendship, which I heartily blame myselffcr not cultivating 
vith more care. In this, as in many other cases, I go wrong, in opposi- 
tion to conviction; for I think scarce any temporal good equally to be 
desired with the regard and familiarity of worthy men. I hope we shall 
be tome time nearer to each other, and have a more ready way of pouring 
out oar hearts. 

^* I am glad that you still find encouragement to proceed in your pub- 
lication, and shall beg the favour of six more volumes to add to my for- 
mer six, when you can, with any convenience, send them me. Please to 
present a set, in my name, to Mr. Ruddiman,* of whom, I hear, that hia 
learning is not his highest excellence. I have transcribed the mottos, 
sod returned them, I hope not too late, of which I think many very hap* 
pily performed. Mr. Cave has put the last in the magazine, in which I 
Jthink he did well. I beg of yon to write soon, and to write often, and to 
write long letters, which I hope in time to repay you ; but you must be 
m patient creditor. I have, however, this of gratitude, that I think of you 
with regard, when I c)o not, perhaps, give the proofs which 1 ought, of 
being, Sir, << Your most obliged and 

<^ Most humble servant, 

Sam. Joiinson." 

This year he wrote to the same gentleman another letter upon a 
mournful occasion. 

M To Mr. James Elphinston, 

M Dear Sir. " September 25, 1750. 

** You have, as I find by every kind of evidence, lost an excellent 
mother; and I hope you will not think me incapable of partaking of your 
grief. I have a mother, now eighty-two years of age, whom, therefore, 
I must soon lose, unless it please God that she should rather mourn for 
me. I read the letters in which you relate your niother*s death to Mrs. 
Strahan, and think I do myself honour, when I tell you that I read 

* Mr. Thomas Riiddiman, the learned grammarian of Scotland, well known 
for his various excellent works, and for his accurate editions of several authors. 
He was also a man of a most worthy private character. His zeal for the Koyn^ 
lioute of Stuart did not render him less estimable in Dr. Johnson's eye. 
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them with tears ; but tears are oeither to you oor to me of any farther 

use, when once the tribute to nature has been paid. The businesa of 

Jife summons us away from useless grief, and calls us to the exercise o^ 

those virtues of which we are lamenting our deprivation. The greatest 

benefit which one friend can confer upon another, is to guard, aud excite, 

' and elevate, his virtues. This your mother will still perform, ifyoa 

diligently preserve the memory of her life, and of her death : a life, so 

far as I can learn, useful, wise, and innocent : and a death resfgoed, 

peaceful, and holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that neither reasoQ 

nor revelation denies you to hope, that you may increase her happineM 

by obeying her precepts ; and that she may, in her present state, look 

with pleasure upon every act of virtue to which her instructions or example 

have contributed. Whether this be more than a pleasing dream, or a just 

opinion of separate spirits, is, indeed, of no great importance to us, when 

we consider ourselves as acting under the eye of Gon: yet, surely there 

is something pleasing in the belief, that our separation from those whom 

we love is merely corporeal ; and it may be a great incitement to virtn« 

ous friendship, i£ it can be made probable, that that union that hat 

received the divine approbation shall continue to eternity. 

** There is one expedient by -which you may, in some degree, continue 
her presence. If you write down minutely what you remember of her 
from your earliest years, you will read it with great pleasure, and receive 
from it many hints of soothing recollection, when time shall remove her 
yet farther from yon, and your grief shall be matured to veneration. To 
this, however painful for the present, 1 cannot but advise you, as to a 
source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to come ; for all comfort 
and all satisfaction is sincerely wished you by, dear Sir, 

** Your most obliged, most obedient, 

** And most humble servant, 

** Sam. Johnson." 

The Rambler has increased in fame as in age. Sooa after its first 
» folio edition was concluded, it was published in six duodecimo volumes; 
and its author lived to see ten numerous editions of it in London, beside 
those of Ireland and Scotland. 

I profess myself to have ever entertained a profound veneration for the 
astonishing force and vivacity of mind, which the Rambler exhibits. 
That Johnson had penetration enough to see, and seeing would not 
disguise the general misery of man in this state of being, have given rise' 
to the superficial notion of his being too stern a philosopher. But men 
of reflection will be sensible that he has given a true representation of 
human existence, and that he has, at the same time, with a generous 
benevolence displayed every consolation which our state affords us; not 
only those arising from the hopes of futurity, but such as may be attained 
-in the immediate progress through life. He has not depressed the soul 
to despondency and indifference. He has every where inculcated study^ 
labour, and exertion. Nay, he has shewn, in a very odious light, a maa 
whose practice is to go about darkening the views of others, by perpetual 
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coMplataU of evil, «nd awakeoiog those comndarmtions of danger and 
dwtrcH9 which arei for the most part, lulled into a quiet oblivion. This 
lie baa done very strongly in his character of Suspirius, from which Gold- 
•milh took that of Croaker^ in his comedy of ** The Good-natured Man/' 
as Johntoa told me he acknowledged to him, and which is, indeed, fery 
obvioofl. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the Rambler treats, with a 
dignity and perspicuity which are there united iu a manner which we 
riMll in vain look for any where else, would take up too large a portion 
of my book, and would, I trust, be superfluous, considering how univer- 
tally those volumes are now disseminated. Even the most condensed, 
and brilliant sentences which they contain, and which have properly beea 
•elected under the name of ** Beauties," are of considerable bulk. 
Bat I may shortly observe, that the Rambler furnishes such an assemblage 
of discourses on practical religion and moral duty, of critical investiga- 
tioos, and allegorical and oriental tales, that no mind can be thought 
Ttfy deficient that has, by constant study and meditation, assimilated to 
itself all that may found there. No. 7, written in Passion week, on 
abetraction and self-examination, and No. 110, on penitence and the 
placability of the Divine Nature, cannot be too often read. No. 54, on 
the effeet which the death of a friend should have upon us, though rather 
too dispiriting, may be occasionally very medicinal to the mind. Rvtry 
ooe most suppose the writer to have been deeply impressed by a real scene; 
bat he told me that that was not the case ; which shews how well his fancy 
oaold conduct him to the " house of mourning." Some of these more 
solemn papers, I doubt not, particularly attracted the notice of Dr. 
Yoang, the author of ''The Night Thoughts," of whom my estimation 
issaob, as to reckon his applause an honour even to Johnson. I have 
seen yolomes of Dr. Young's copy of the Rambler, in which he has 
marked the passage which he thought particularly excellent, by folding 
lown a corner of the page; and such as he rated in a super-eminent 
iegrecf, are marked by double folds. I am sorry that some of the volumns 
ire lost. Johnson was pleased when told of the minute attention with 
which Young had signified his approbation of his Essays. 

I will lisnture to say, that in no writings whatever can be found more 
hark and steel for the mind, if I may use the expression ; more that can 
bnwe and invigorate every manly and noble sentiment. No. 32 on 
patience, even under extreme misery, is wonderfully lofty, and as much 
sbove the rant of stoicism, as the Sun of Revelation is brighter than the 
twilight of Pagan philosophy. I never read the following sentence with- 
out feeling my frame thrill : ** 1 think there is some reason for question- 
ing whether the body and mind are not so proportioned, that the one 
no bear all whiah can be inflicted on the other ; whether virtue cannot 
itaad its ground as long as life, and whether a soul well principled will 
not be sooner separated than' subdued." 

Though instruction be the predominant purpose of the Rambler, yet 
it ia enlif ened with a considerable portion of amusement. Nothing can 
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be more erroneous than the notion which some persons have entertained^ 
that JohtisoM was then a retired author, ignorant of the world ; and of 
consequence, that he wrote only .from his imagination, when be described 
characters and manners. He said to me, that before he wrote that work, 
he had been ^< running about the world," as he expressed it, more than 
almost any body ; and I have heard him relate, with much satisfaction^ 
that several of the characters in the Rambler were drawn so naturally^ 
that when it first circulated in numbers, a club in one of the towns in 
Essex imagined themselves to be severally exhibited in it, and were 
asuch incensed against a person who, they suspected, had thus made 
them objects of public notice; nor were they quieted till authentic 
assurance was given them, that the Rambler was written by a person who 
had never heard of any one of them. Some of the characters are believed 
to have been actually drawn from the life, particularly that of Prospeni 
from Grarrick, who never entirely forgave its pointed satire. Forinstaiicea 
of fertility of fancy, and accurate description of real life, I appeal to No* 
]9f a man who wanders from one profession to another, with miift 
plausible reasona for every change : No. 34, feasale fastidiousness and 
timorous refinement; No. 82, a Virtuoso who has collected curiosities; 
No. 88, petty modes of entertaining a company, and conciliating kind* 
nets: No. J 82, fortune-hunting; No. 194 — 195, a tutor's account of the 
follies of his pupil: No. 197 — 198, legacy-hunting: He has given a. 
apecimen of his nice observation of the mere external appearances of lifie^ 
in the following passage in No. 179t against affectation, thst frequeol 
and most disgusting quality : ** He that stands to contemplate the crooda 
that fill the streets of a populous city, will see many pasftengers, whose 
air and motions it will be difficult to behold without comtempt and 
laughter ; but if he examine what are the appearances that thus pow« 
erfully excite his risibility, he will find among them neither poverty nar 
disease, nor any involuntary or painful defect. The disposition to darn 
sion and insult, is awakened by the softness of foppery, the swell of in* 
aolence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity of grandeur; by the 
apnghtly trip, the stately stalk, the formal strut, and the lofty mien ; by 
gestures intended to catch the eye, and by looks, elaborately formed aa 
evidences of importance,*' 

Every page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming with classical alio* 
sion and poetical imagery : illustrations from other writers are, upon all 
occasions, so ready, and mingle so easily in his periods, that the whole 
appears of one uniform vivid texture. 

The style of this work has been censured by some shallow critics as 
involved and turgid, and abounding with antiquated and hard words. So 
ilUfounded is the first part of this objection, that I will challenge all who 
may honour this book with a perusal, to point out any English writer 
whose language conveys his meaning with equal force and perspicuity. 
It must, indeed, be allowed, that the structure of his sentences is expanded 
and often has somewhat of the inversion of Latin ; and that he delighted 
to express familiar thoughts in philosophical language ; being in tbiit 
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the reTcrte of Socrates, who, it is said, reduced philbidphy to the simplicity 
of connnon life* But let us atteod to what he hipMelf says in his con- 
cluding paper : ** When common words were less pleasing to the ear, 
or less distinct in their signification, I have familiarised the terms of philo- 
sophy, by applying them to popular ideas*'** And, as to the second 
part of this objection, upon a late careful revision of the work, I can with 
confidence say, that it is amazing how few of those words, for which it 
has been unjustly characterised, are actually to be found in it ; I am sure 
not the proportion of one to each paper. This idle charge has been 
echoed from one babbler to another, who have confounded Johnson^s 
Essays with Johnson's Dictionary ; and because he thought it right in a 
Lexicon of our language to collect many words which had fallen into 
disuse, but were supported by great authorities, it has been imagined 
that all of these have been interwoven into his own composiUlDns. That 
some of them have been adopted by him unnecessarily, may, perhaps, be 
allowed ; but in general they are evidently an advantage, for without 
them his stately ideas would be cramped. ** He that thinks with more 
extent than another, will want words of larger meaning." He once told 
me, that he had formed his style upon that of Sir William Temple, and 
upon Chamber's Proposal for his Dictionary. He certainly was mistaken ; 
or if he imagined at first that he was imitating Temple, he was very un« 
•accessfui ; for nothing can be more unlike than the simplicity of Temple, 
mod the richness of Johnson. Their styles differ as plain cloth and brocade. 
Temple, indeed, seems equally erroneous in supposing that he himself 
had formed his style upon Sandys'a View of the State of Religion in the 
Western parts of the World. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly much formed upon that of the 
great writers in the last century. Hooker, Bacon, Sanderson, Hakewell, 
and others ; those " Giants," as they were well characterised by a grcat 
PBRSONAGE, whose authority, were I to name him, would stamp a rever- 
ence on the opinion. 

We may, with the utmost propriety, apply to his learned style that 
passage of Horace, a part of which he has taken as the motto to his 
Dictionary ; 

** Cum tabulis animum censont tumet honesti : 
** Aitdehit quacumque parum splendaris hahebunt 
** Et tint ponder e erunt, et konore indigna fertniuVy 
** Verba movert loco, quamvit invitarecedantf 
** Et vertentur adhue intra penetralia Vetta. 
** Obtcurata diu populo bonut eruet, atque 
** Profertt in lucent tpeciota vocabula rerum, 
** Qute pritcit memorata Catonibut atque Cethegit^ 
** Nunc titus informit premit et deter tavetuttat: 
*' Adtcitcet nova, qua genitor produxerit utut : 
** Vehement, et liqnidut, puroqnc simillimut amni, 
**Fundet opet Latiumque beabit divite lingud.'* 

"* Tet Ins'Style did not escape the harmless shafts of pleasant humour ; for the 
*<K^ious Bonndl Thornton published a mock Rambler in the Drury-Iane 
"^ounud. 
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To M gfreat c itlMler of thibkio^y to one of rach vast «Nl*T«noiis 
knowledge as Johoiolil migbl have been allowed a liberal indalgeDce of 
that licence which Horace claima in another place: 

•• ■ S ifirrti ntceut est 

** Indidit monstrare recentihus ahdita rerump 
** Fingtre cinetutu nan exaudita CethtgU 
** CoHtingetf dabitwrque licentia tumpUipudenter: 
** Et navafieiaque wuper habtbunt verba fid^m^ H 
** Grmeofonte cadantf parci deiorUu Qjuid avUem 
Cmcilio Plauioque dabit RomanuSf ademptum 
Virgilio Varioque? Ego eur, acquirere pauca 
Sipouum, invideor', cam lingua Catonis et Enni 
** Sermonem patrium ditaverit^ et nova rerum 
•• Nomina protuleritf Licuif, semperque lieebit 
V Signatum prcuente notd producere nomai.** 

Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not taken apon him to add more 
than four or five words to the English language, of his own formatioo ; 
and he was very much offended at the general licence by no roeaoi 
« modestly taken*' in his time, uot only to coin new words, but to ose 
many words in tenses quite different from their established meaning, and 
those frequently very fantastical. 

Sir Thomas Brown, whose Life Johnson wrote, was remarkably ibndof 
Anglo-Latin diction ; and to his example we are to ascribe Johnson*a 
sometimes indulging himself in this kind of phraseology.* Johnson's 
comprehension of mind was the mould for his language. Had his concept 
tion been narrower, his expression would have been easier. His sentences 
have a dignified march ; and, it is certain, that his example has given a 
general elevation to the language of his country, for many of our best 
writers have approached very near to him ; and, from the influence which 
he has had upon our composition, scarcely any thing is written now 
that is not better expressed than was usual before he appeared to lead 
the national taste. 

This circumstance, the truth of which must strike every critical reader, 
has been so happily enforced by Mr. Courtenay, in his ** Moral and 
Literary Character of Dr* Johnson,*' that 1 cannot prevail on myself to 
withhold it, notwithstanding his, perhaps, too great partiality for one of 
his friends : 

** By nature's gifts ordained mankind to rule, 

^ He, like a Titian, formed his brilliant school i 

** And taught congenial spirits to excel, 

** While from his lips impressive wisdom fell. 

*' Our boasted Goldsmith felt the kovercigu sway i 

** From him derived the sweet, yet nervous lay. 

* The observation of his having imitated Sir Thomas Brown has been made 
by many people ; and lately it has been insisted on, and illustrated by a variety 
of quotations from Brown, in one of the popular Essays written by the Reverend 
Mr. Knox, master of Tun bridge-school, whom I have set down in my list of 
those who have sometimes not unsuccessfully imitated Dr. Johnson's style* 
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M To Fane*f proo4 cliff 1m Me ^r lUOkelte riiK ; 

** Hence R^YVoLDf* pen yfifk V^x^ohi^* peycU yic«. 

** '^ith ^obnfou*t flame melodious Borhey glowi^ 

" )y^ile the grand atrain ip ampother cadeoce flows. 

** (^d.yQU, Malone, to critick learniDg dear, 

'* Correct and elegant^ refin*d though clqar, 

** £fy studying him, acquir*d that classick taste^ 

** Which high in Shakspeare's fane thy statue p)ac*d. 

^ Near Johnson Steetenb stands, on scenick ground, 

** Acute, lalx>rious, fertile, and profbund. 

^ Ingenious Hawkesworth to this school we owe, 

** And scarce the pupil from the tutor know. 

^ Here early parts accomplish*d Jones sublimes, 

^ And science blends with Asia*s lofty rhyniea : 

*' Harmonious Jones! who in his splendid straina 

^ Sin^i Camdeo*a sports, on Agra*s flowery plains^ 

^ Jin Hindu Actions while we fondly trace 

^ Love and the Mu: ■■.^, deck*d with Attick grace. 

^Amid these names can Bos well be forgot, 

" Scarce by North Britons now estcem'd a Scot? 

** Who to the sage devoted from his youth, 

" ]mbib*d from him the sacred love of truth ; 

^ The keen research, the exercise of mind, 

** And that best art, the art to know mankind. — 

^ Nor was hb energy confin*d alone 

''To friends around his philosophick throne; 

* Itt influmue widt improved cmr Utter* d isU, 

** And Iwdd vigour 9uurk*d the gmurtd style : 

** Am Nile's proud waves, swolo from their cosy bed, 

** First o*er the neighboaring meads majestickfipre^ : 

''Till gathjering force, they more and moreexpaad, 

** And with new virtue fertilise the land."* 

J«bMiHi*a laagaagc, bowever, roust be allowed to be too maaculine 
Iw 4hc delieate gentleness of female writing. His ladies, therefore, seem 
•tiailgalf fornMly even to ridicale ; and are well denominated by the 
iMQhes which he has given them, as Misella, Zozima, Properantia^ 
Hh^doolia. 

it has of Ute been the fashion to "compare the style of Addison and 
Johnson, and to depreciate, I think, very unjustly, the style of Addison at 
nerveless and feeble, because it has not the strength and energy of John* 
son. Their prose may be balanced like the poetry of Dryden and Pope* 
Both are excellent, thongb in different ways. Addison writes with the 
^pM of a gentleman. His readers fancy that a wise and accomplished 
oompaDioa it talking to them ; so that he insinuates his sentiments and 
taste into their minds by an imperceptible influence. Johnson writes 
ftke • teacher. He dictates to his readers as if from an academical chair* 
Tbsy attend with awe and admiration ; and his precepts are impressed 
upon them by his commanding eloqaence. Addison's style, like a light 

No. 4. O 
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wine, pleases every body' from the first* Johnson's like t liquor of more 
body, seems too strong at first, but by degrees, is highly relished ; and 
such is the melody of his periods, so much do they captivate the ear^ 
and seize upon the attention, that there is scarcely any writer, however 
inconsiderable, who do^s not aim, in some degree, at the same speciea 
of excellence. But let os not ungratefully undervalue that beautiful 
style, which has pleasingly conveyed to us much instruction and enter« 
tainment. Though comparatively weak, opposed to Johnson's Hercoleaa 
vigour, let us not call it positively feeble. Let us remember the 
character of his style, as given hy Johnson himself : ** What he attempted, 
he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic ; 
he is never rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences have neitbtr 
studied amplitude, nor affected brevity : his periods, though not dili« 
gently rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an 
English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatioQt» 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison." 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till the year 1758, I shaHt 
under this year, say all that I have to observe upon it. Some of the 
translations of the mottos by himself, are admirably done. Heacknow* 
ledges to have received ** elegant translations" of many of them frooK 
Mr. James Elphioston ; and some are very happily translated by a Mr. 
jF. LewiSf of whom I never heard more, except that Johnson thus do* 
scribed him to Mr. Malone : ** Sir, he lived in London, and hung looac 
upon society." The concluding paper of his Rambler is at once dignified 
and pathetic. I cannot, however, but wish, that be had not ended it 
with an unnecessary Greek verse, translated also into an English couplet* 
It is too much like the conceit of those dramatic poets, who used to 
conclude each act with rhyme; and the expression in the first line of hit 
couplet, ** CeUitial powers^* though proper in Pagan poetry, is ill 
suited to Christianity, with ** a conformity" to which he consoles himself. 
How much better would it have been, to have ended with the prose sco« 
tence ** I shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in 
any other cause, it I can be numbered among the writers who have given 
ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth." 

His friend. Dr. Birch, being now engaged in preparing an edition of 
Kalegh*s smaller pieces. Dr. Johnson wrote the following letter to that 
gentleman : 

*< To Dr. Birch. 

** Sir, « Gaugh'Sqnare, May 12, 1750. 

** KNOWiif o that you are now preparing to favour the public with a 
new edition of Ralegh^s miscellaneous pieces, I have takeu the liberty 
to send joo a Manuscript, which fell by chance within my notice. I 
perceive no proofs of forgery in my examination of it ; and the owner tells 
ne, that as he has heard, the hand-writing is Sir Walter's. If you shonkl 
find reason to cbndnde it genuine, it will be a kindness to the owner, a 
blind person, to recommend it to the booksellers. ** 1 am. Sir, 

** Your most humble servant^ 
•* Sam. JoHifiov.'' 
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Hit just abhorreoce of Mihon*s political notions was ever strong* But 
this did not prevent bis warm admiration of Milton's great poetical merit, 
to which he has done illustrious justice, beyond all who have written 
upoo the subject. And this year he not only wrote a Prologue, which 
was spoken by Mr. Garrick before the acting of Comus at Drnry-lane 
theatre, for the benefit of Milton's grand-daughter, but took a very 
semlous interest in the success of the charity. On the day preceding the 
performance, he published the following letter in the ** General Ad« 
TCrtiser,*' addressed to the printer of that paper : 
••Sir, 
•• That a certain degree of reputation is acquired merely by approv- 
ing the works of genius, and testifying a regard to the inemory of au- 
thors, is a truth too evident to be denied ; and therefore to ensure a par* 
ticipation of fame with a celebrated poet, many, who would, perhaps, 
bave contributed to starve him when alive, have heaped expensive pageants 
npoo his grave. 

*'It most, indeed, be confessed, that this method of becoming known 
to posterity with honour, is peculiar to the great, or at least to the wealthy ; 
bttt an opportunity now ofiiers for almost every individual to secure the 
praise of paying a just regard to the illustrious dead, united with the 
pleosare of doing good to the living. To assist industrious indigence, 
■draggling with distress and debilitated by age, is a display of virtue, and 
on acquisition of happiness and honour. 

** Whoever, then, would be thought capable of pleasure in reading the 
works of our incomparable Milton, and not so destitute of gratitude as to 
refuse to lay out a trifle in rational and elegant entertainment, for the be* 
nefit of his living remains, for the exercise of their own virtue, the in* 
ercase of their reputation, and the pleasing consciousness of doing good, 
•hoold appear at Drury-lane theatre to-morrow, April 5, when Comus 
will be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foster, grand*daugli« 
tisr to the author, and the only surviving branch of his family. 

f* N. B. There will be a new prologoe on the occasion, written by the 
aathor of Irene, and spoken by Mr. Garrick : and, by particular desire, 
there will be added to the Manque a dramatic satire, called Lethe, in which 
Mr. Garrick will perform." 

In 1751 we are to consider him as carrying on both his Dictionary and 
Rambler. But he also wrote " The Life of Cheyoel,"* in the miscel- 
lany called ** The Student f * and the Reverend Dr. Douglas having un- 
common acnteness clearly detected a gross forgery and imposition upon 
tbe public by William Lauder, a Scotch schoolmaster, who had, with 
eqoal impudence and ingenuity, represented Milton as a plagiary from 
certain modern Latin poets, Johnson, who had been so far imposed upon 
at to furnish a Preface and Postscript to his work, now dictated a letter 
for Lauder, addressed to Dr. Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in terms 
of suitable contrition.^ 

X Lest there should be any person, at any future period, absurd enough to 
suspect that Johnson was a partaker in Lauder*s fraud, or had any knowledge 
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Tbift extraordtnary attempt of LAoder was no tudden effort* He bad 
brooded over it for mauy years : and to tbU boor it is oocertaio what hit 
principal motive was, unless it were a vaio ootion of bis superiority^ io 
beiog able, by wbatever means, to deceive mankind. To effect this, be 
produced certain passages from Grotios, Masenius, and others, which 
had a faint resemblance to some parts of the Paradise Loat*'* la these 
he interpolated some fragments of H[og*s Latin translation of that poem^ 
•Hedging that the mass thus fabricsited was the archetype from which 
Milton copied. These fabricationa he poblisbed from time to time in 
the Gentleman's Magazine ; and, exulting in bis fancied success, he in 
1750 ventured to coliect them into a pamphlet, entitled " An EasajroD 
Milton's Use apd Imitation of the Moderns in iiis Paradise Lost.*' To 
this pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, in full persuasion of Laudor*s 
bonesty, and a Postscript recommending, in the most persuasive teriMi 
a subscription for the relief of a grand-daughter of Milton, of whom he 
thus kpeaks; ** It is yet in the power of a great people to reward the 
poet whose name they boast, and from their alliance to whose geoios 
they claim tome kind of superiority to every other nation of the earth | 
that poet, whose works may possibly be read when every other mo«o4 
ment of British greatness shall be obliterated ; to reward him, not with 
pictures or with medals, which, if he sees, he sees with contempt, bat with 
tokeus of gratitude, which he, perhaps, may even now consider as not 
unworthy the regard of an immortal spirit." Surely this is inconsiateol 
with *' enmity towards Milton," which Sir John Hawkins impute» to 
Johnson upon this occasion, adding, ** i could all along observe thai 
Johnson seemed t6 approve not only of the design, but of the argomeOt} 
and seemed to exult in a persuasion, ihat the reputation of Milton Uraa 
likely to suffer by this discovery. That he was not privy to the impof* 
tore, I am well persuaded ; that he wished well to the argument ibay be 

of it, when he assisted him with his masteHy pen, it is proper here to qotiC6 
the words of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, at the time when Be 
detected the iinposition. ** It is to be hoped, nay it is expected^ that the elegant 
and nervous writer, whose judictoas sentiments and inimitable style point eat 
the author of Lauder's Preface and Postscript, will no longer allow one to 
^lume himself witk hi$ foathers, who appeareth so little to deserve assiktande, 
—.an assistance which 1 am persuaded would never have been communicated, 
bad there l>een the least suspicion of those facts which I have been the instra- 
ment of conveying to the world in these sheets." Milton no PUufiary, 8d edit, 
p. 78. And his Lordship has l)een pleased now to authorise me to say, in the 
strongest manner, that there is no ground whatever for any unfavourable 
reflection against Dr. Johnson, who express'ed the strongest indignation against 
Lauder. 

[Lauder renewed his attempts on Milton's character in 1754 in a pamphlet 
ttttitled, ** The Grand Impostor detected, or Milton convicted of forgery aj^ainlt 
King Charles I -^ which was reviewed, probably by Jonhson, in the Geiit. 
Mag. 1754, p. 97. A. Chalmeks.] 

[Lauder afterwards went to Barbadoes^ where he died very miserably about 
the year 177 1» Mioojia.] 
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ioferried ftom the Prefaccy wtiich iodabitably wm written by JolmeOil.** 
It it pettible for any oen of clear jodgment to soppote that Jehifwm^ 
who io Dobly praited the poetical esoellence of Milton in a Postscript te 
thie very ** ditcorery," at be then tuppoted it» coold» at the tame time^ 
exult in a pertnation that the great poet*t repntation wat likely to tnffer by 
it ? Tbit it an incontittency of which Johnton wat incapable; nor can any 
ibtng oiore be fairly inferred from the Preface, than that Jdhnton, who wai 
dike dibtioguiehed for ardent cdriotity and love of truth, wat pleated with 
9m iavestrgatiou by which both wef e gratified. That he wat actuated by 
these motivet, and certainly by no tinworthy detire to depreciate our 
great epic poet, it evident from hit own wordt ; for^ after mentioning the 
general xeal of nea of geniut and literature, ** to advance the honour 
aad diattoguith the beantiet of Paradite Lott,'* he tayt, ** Among the 
inquiriet to which thit ardour of criticism bat naturally given occatiotl» 
aoae ii more obtcare in ittelf, or more worthy of rational curioaity, thaa 
a retrospect of the progress of this mighty genidt in the coattfuetieti q€ 
bii work ; a view of the fabrick gradually ritilig, perhapt, frokb *ma!) be- 
gianingt, till itt foundation rests in the centre, and its turrets sparkle ia 
the skies; to trace back tlie structure through aH its varieties to thesiBiK 
l^kity of its first plsn; to find whit was first projeetedf whence the 
seheaM v^as taken, how it was improved, by whet assistance H was eac^ 
eated, and frote what stores the materials were colleeted, wbelKer its 
Ctuiider dug them froia the quarries of Naturt, or demolithtfd o^her 
baiMingt to embellith his own.*'— It tbit the language of one who wished 
te blast the laurels of Milton ? 

Though Johnson's circumstanees were at Ibis time far from being #iBsf, 
fits humane and charitable ditpotition wat constantly exerting itself. 
Mrs. Anna Williams, daughter of a very ingenioos Welsh physician, and 
a #oman of more than ordinary talents and literature, having come to 
London in hopes of being cured of a cataract in both her eyes, whiok 
afterwards ended in total blindness, was kindly received as a constaat 
visitor at his house while Mrs. Johnson lived ; and, after her death, haf- 
ittg come under his roof in order to have an operation upon her eyes 
performed with more comfort to her then in lodgings, she had an apart- 
Bieot from him dnriiig the rest of her life, at all times when he had 
a hoase. 

In 1752 he was almost entirely occupied with his Dictionary. The 
last pat>er of his Rambler was published Mtrth 9, this year; after which, 
there was a eessation for some time of any exertion of his talents as an 
essayist. But, in the same year. Or. HAwkesworth, who was his warm 
admirer, and a studious imitator of his style, and then lived io great in« 
tin»ey with him, began a periodical paper, entitled, ** Tbb Adtbm- 
TuauB," in couneetioo with other gentlemen, one of whom was Johnsoa's 
mudh-4o#ed friend. Dr. Bathuvtt ; end, witbodt doubt, they received 
amay ealuable hints from his c6ov^rsatien, mo^t of bis Mends having 
been io assisted to tba caiirie df their woski. 
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That there should be ■ sospeotion of his literary labours doriog • part 
of the year 17529 will oot seem strange, when it is considered that tooe 
after closing his Ramblers, he suffered a loss which, there can be no 
doubt, affected him with the deepest distress. For on the 17th of March, 
O. S. his wife died. Why Sir John Hawkins should unwarrantably fake 
upon him even to suppose that Johnson's fondness of her was dissembitd 
(meaning simulated or assumed,) and to assert, that if it was pot the caae 
** it was a lesson he had learned by rote,'* I cannot conceire ; unlets il 
proceeded from a want of similar feelings in his own breast. To argue 
from her being much older than Johnson, or any other circumataocety 
that he could not really love her, is absurd ; for love is not a subject of 
reasoning, but of feeling, and therefore there are Ho common principles 
upon which one can persuade another concerning it. Every man feels 
for himself, and knows how he is affected by particular qualities in the 
person he admires, the impressions of which are too minute and delicate 
to be substantiated in language. 

The following very solemn and affecting prayer was found after Dr. 
Johnson's decease, by his servant, Mr. Francis Barber, who delivered it 
to my worthy friend the Reverend Mr. Straban, Vicar of Llini^tony'wbo 
mt my earnest request has obligingly favoured me with a copy of it, wbicb 
be and I compared with the original. I present it to the world aa an on* 
doubted proof of acircunostance in the character of my illustrious friend^ 
which, though some whose hard minds I never shall envy, may attack aa 
anperstitious, will I am sure endear him more to numbers of good men. 
I have an additional, and that a personal motive for presenting it, be- 
muse it sanctions what I myself have always maintained and am fond 
to indulge: 

** April 26, 1752, being after 12 at Night of the 25/Aw 

** O Lord ! Governor of heaven and earth, in whose hands are embo« 
died and departed Spirits, if thou hast ordained the Souls of the Dead te 
minister to the Living, and appointed my departed Wife to have care of 
me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her attention and minis* 
tration, whether exercised by appearance, impulses, dreams, or in any 
other manner agreeable to thy Government. Forgive my presomptioD» 
enlighten my ignorance, and however meaner agents are employed, grant 
me the blessed influence of thy holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ oor 
Lord. Amen*** 

What actually followed upon this most interesting piece of devotion 
by Johnson, we are not informed ; but I, whom it has pleased God te 
afflict in a similar manner to that which occasioned it, have certain ex« 
perience of benignant communication by dreams. 

That his love for his wife was of the most ardent kind, and, doriog 
the long period of 6fty years ; was unimpaired by the lapse of time, ia 
evident from various passages in the series of his Prayers and Medita« 
tiooa, pqblished by the Reverend Mr. Straban, as well as from other 
memorials, two of which I select, aa strongly mtrking the tendemtu 
end aenaibility of bis mind. 
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' ** March W, .1763. I kept this day at the aooiversary of my Tetty'i 
death, with prayer and tears to the morning. Iq the evening I prayed 
for her conditionally » if it were lawful.*' 

** April 22, 1753. 1 know not whether I do not too much indulge the 
vaio longings of affection ; but I hope they intenerate my heart, and 
that when I die like my Tetty, this affection will be acknowledged in a 
happy interview, and that in the meantime I am incited by it to piety. 1 
will, however, not deviate too much from common and received methoda 
of devotion.*' 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife, was, after her death, 
preserved by him, as long as he lived, wiiii an affectionate care, in a 
little ronnd wooden box, in the inside of which he pasted a slip of paper, 
thus inscribed by him in fair characters, as follows : 

**EheuI 

** Eliz, Johntotif 

**NHptaJuLff* 1736, 

** MartuOf eheu ! 

« Mart. 19* 175«." 

Aflter his death, Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful servant, and resi« 
Hilary legatee, offered this memorial of tenderness to Mrs. Lucy Porter, 
Mrs* Johnson's daughter ; but she having declined to accept of it, he had 
It enamelled as a mourning ring for his old master, and presented it to 
bia wife, Mrs. Barber, who now has it. 

The state of mind in which a man must be upon the death of a woman 
whom he sincerely loves, had been in his contemplation many years be- 
fore. In his Irene, we find the following fiprvent and tender speech of 
Demetrius, addressed to his Aspasia : 

** From those bright regions of eternal day, 

** Where now thou shin'st amongst thy fellow saints, 

** Array *d in purer light, look down on me ! 

** In pleasing visions and assuasive dreams 

^ O ! sooth my soul, and teach me how to lose thee.** 

I have, indeed, been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, who, before her mar« 
riage, lived for some time with Mrs. Johnson at Hainpstead, that she 
indulged herself in country air and nice living, at an unsuitable expence, 
while her bosband was drudging in the smoke of London, and that she 
by no meant treated him with that complacency which is the most engag* 
ing qoality in a wife. But all this is perfectly compatible with his fond« 
nets for her, especially when it is remembered that he had a high opinion 
.of her understanding, and that the impressions which her beauty, real or 
imaginary, had originally made upon his fancy, being continued by 
habit, had not been effaced, though she herself was doubtless much 
altered for the worse. The dreadful shock of separation took place iu 
the oigbt; and he immediately dispatched a letter to his friend^ the Re- 
verend Dr. Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expressed grief in the 
atroDgett manner he had ever read ; so that it is much to be regietted it 
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hM^ not l^ecD prttenrtd. The Utter wm brought to Dr. Tojloi» at liir 
1mh|m in the Cioyttert, Westmuitlery about three in th« aoroiog; tad 
as it sigDified an earnest desire to sec bioi, he got up, and went to John* 
too as soon as be was dressed, and fosnd hioi in tsars and in ezlreaie 
agitation. After being a little while together, Johnson requested bias l# 
join with him in prayer. He then prayed extempore, as did Dr. Tmf]imt% 
and thus by means of that piety whieb was ever his primary ob}ectt his 
tnivbled mind was, in some degree, soothed and composed. 
The next day he wrote as follows : 

•* To Tub Kbtbrbnd Dr. Taylor. 
<< Dbar Sir, 
<* Lbt me have your company and instruction. Do not lire awiqf 
from me. My distress is great. 

** Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourning I should buy 
for my mother and Miss Porter, and bring a note in writing with you. 
** Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the help of man. 

<< I apn, dear Sir, &c. 
« March 18, 1752. ** Sam. Jobmioh.'' 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife were severe, beyond 
what are commonly endured, I have no doubt, from the information of 
many who were then about him, to none of whom I give more credit 
than to Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful negro servant,* who came mta 
his family about a fortnight after the dismal event. These sufferings 
were aggravated by the melancholy inherent in his constitution ; and 
although he probably was not oftener in the wrong than she was, in the 
little disagreements which sometimes troubled his married state, during 
which, he owned to me, that the gloomy irritability of his existence was 
more painful to him than ever, he might very qaturally, after her death, 
be tenderly disposed to charge himself with slight omissions and offences, 
the sense of which would give him much uneasiness. Accordingly we 
find, about a year after her decease, that he thus addressed the Supreme 
Being; ** O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, and hearestthe 
prayers of the penitent, grant that by true contrition I may obtain for- 
giveness of all the sins committed, and of all duties neglected, in my 
uoion with the wife whom thou hast taken from me ; for the neglect of 

* Francis Barber was bom in Jamaica, and was brought to England in IfJffi 
hji Colonel Bathanl, father of J[ohnsoD*s very intimate friend. Dr. Bathnnit 
He was sent, for some time, to the Reverend Mr. Jsckson's icbool, at Bartoo^ 
in Yorkshire. The Cotone), by his will, left him his freedom, snd Dr. Bathnnt 
was willing that he should enter into Jobnson*8 service, in which be continued 
frpm 1799 till Johnson's death, with the exception of two intervals; in one of 
which, upon some difference with his master, he went snd served an apothecary 
in Chespside, but still visited Dr. Johnson occasionally ; in another, he took a 
fSmcy to go to sea. Part of the time, indeed, he was, liy the kindness of his 
master, at a school in Northamptonshire, that he might have the advaotage ai 
aoaM learning. So early, and so lasting a connection was there bstweea Dh 
JobiHon and ibislioable Mead. 
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joint devotion, patient exhortation, and mild instruction.** The kind- 
titfMof his heart, notwithstanding the impetuosity of his temper, is well 
known to his friends; and I cannot trace the smallest foundation for the 
following dark and uncharitable assertion by Sir John Hawkins : ** The 
apparition of his departed wife was altogether of the terriBc kind, and 
hardly afforded him a hope that she was in a state of happiness.'* That 
he, in conforipity with the opinion of many of the most able, learned, 
and pious Christians in all ages, supposed that there was a middle state 
after death, previous to the time at which departed souls are finally 
received to eternal felicity, appears, I think, unquestionably from his 
devotions: ** And, O Lord, so far as it may be lawful in me, I com« 
mend to thy fatherly goodness the soul of my departed wife ; beseeching 
thee to grant her whatever is best in \\tT present state ^ nnd finally to 
receive her to eternal happiness." But this state has not been looked 
upon with horror, but only as less gracious. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the church of Bromley 
ID Kent, to which he was probably led by the residence of his friend * 
Hawkesworth at that place. The funeral sermon which he composed 
for her, which was never preached, but having been given to Dr. Taylor, 
hat been published since his death, is a performance of uncommon 
excellence, and full of rational and pious comfort to such as are depressed 
by that severe affliction which Johnson felt when he wrote it. When it 
u considered that it was written in such an agitation of mind, and in the 
short interval between her death and burial, it cannot be read without 
wonder. 

From Mr, Francis Barber I have had the following authentic and 
artleM account of the situation in which he found him recently after his 
wife's death : *' He was in great affliction. Mrs. Williams was theo 
living in his house, which was in Gough-square. He was busy with the 
Dictionary. Mr. Shiels and some others of the gentlemen who had 
formerly written for him, used to come about him. He had then little 
for himself, but frequently sent money to Mr. Shiels when in distress. 
The friends who visited him at that time, were chiefly Dr. Bathurst,* 
and Mr. Diamond, an apothecary in Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 
with whom he and Mrs. Williams generally dined every Sunday. There 
was a talk of his going to Iceland with him, which would probably have 
happened, had he lived. There was also Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkesworth, 
Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs. Masters, the -))oetess, who 
lived with Mr. Cave, Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macunlay ; also, 

*Dr. Bathurst, though a physician of no inconsiderable merit, had not the 
good fortune to get much practice in London. He was, therefore, willing to 
accept of employment abroad, and, to the regret of all who knew him, fell 
a sacrifice to the destructive climnte, in the expedition ag.iinst the Havannah. 
Mr. Langton recollects the following passage in a letter from Dr. Johnson to 
Mr. Beauclerk : ** The Havannah is taken -, — a conquest too dearly obtained ; 
for, Bathurst died before it. 

*• Fix Priamis tanii totaque TrojafuUJ" 

No. 2. p 
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Mrs. Gardioer, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not in the learned 
way, but a worthy good woman ; Mr. (now Sir Joshua) Reynoldt; Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne, of Paternoster-row, 
booksellers ; Mr. Strahan, the printer ; the Earl ofOrrery, Lord Sootb- 
well, Mr. Garrick." 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of his friends, and id 
'particular, his humble friend Mr. Robert Levet, an obscure practiser in 
physic amongst the lower people, his fees being sometimes very small 
•urns, sometimes whatever provisions his patients could aiford him ; bot 
of such extensive practice in that way, that Mrs. Williams has told 
me, his walk was from Hoondsditch to Marybone. It appears from 
Johnson's diary, that their acquaintance commenced about the year 
1746; and such was Johnson's predilection for him, and fanciful estimaf- 
tion of his moderate abilities, that I have heard him say he should not 
be satisfied, though attended by all the College of Physicians; unless be 
had Mr. Levet with him. Ever since I was acquainted with Dr. Johii* 
•on, and many years before, I have been assured by those who knew 
him earlier, Mr. Levet bad an apartment in his house, or his chambers, 
and waited upon him evtry morning, through the whole course of his 
late and tedious breakfast* He was of a strange grotesque appearafec^ 
•tiff and formal in his manner, and seldom said a word while any company 
was present. ^ 

The circle of his friends^ indeed, at this time was extensive and vari- 
ous, far beyond what has been generally imagined. To trace his acquaint* 
ance with each particular person, if it could be done, would be a task, 
of which the labour would not be repaid by the advantage. But excep* 
tions are to be made ; one of which must be a friend so eminent as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was truly his dulce decuSf and with whom he 
maintained an uninterrupted intimacy to the last hour of his life. When 
Johnson livetl in Castle-street, Cavendsih-square, he used frequently to 
visit two ladies who lived opposite to him. Miss Cotterells, daughters of 
Admiral Cotterell. Reynolds used also to visit there* and thus thcj 
met. Mr. Reynolds, as I have observed above, had, from the first read- 
log of his Life of Savage, conceived a very high admiration of Johnson's 
powers of writing. His conversation no less delighted him ; and he culti* 
▼ated his acquaintance with the laudable zeal of one who was arobitiobs 
of general improvement. Sir Joshua, indeed, was lucky enough at their 
very first meeting to make a remark, which was so much above the 
common-place style of conversation, that Johnson at once perceived that 
Reynolds bad the habit of thinking for himself. The ladies were regret- 
ting the death of a friend, to whom they owed great obligations ; upon 
which Reynolds observed, ** You have, however, the comfort of being 
relieved from a burthen of gratitude.*' Tht>y were shocked a little at 
this alleviating suggestion, as too selfish ; Johnson defended it in his 
dear and forcible manner, and was much pleased with the mind^ the fair 
▼iew of human naturej which it exhibited, like some of the rtflections of 
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KochefaucaQlt. The consequence was, that he went home with Reynolds 
and sapped with him. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristical anecdote of Johnson 
about the time of their first acquaintance. When they were one evening 
together at the Miss Cotterells\ the then Duchess of Ar^yleand anothec 
lady of high rank came in. Johnson thinking that the Miss Cotterells 
were too much engrossed by them, and that he and his friend were 
neglected, as low company of whom they were somewhat ashamed, grew 
Angry ; and resolving to shock their supposed pride, by making their 
great visitors imagine that his friend and he were low indeed, he ad- 
dressed himself in a loud tone to Mr. Reynolds, saying, ** How much 
do you think you and I could get in a week, if we were to work as hard 
as we could ?"— as if they had been common mechanics. 

His acquaintance with Ben net Langton, Esq. of Langton, in Lincoln* 
•hire, another much valued friend, commenced soon after the conclusion 
of his Rambler ; which that gentleman, then a youth, bad read with so 
much admiration, that he came to London chiefly with a view of endea- 
vouring to be introduced to its author. By a fortunate chance he hap- 
paoed to take lodgings in a house where Mr. Levet frequently visited • 
and having mentioned his wish to his landlady, she introduced him to 
Mr. Levet, who readily obtained Johoson^s permission to bring Mr. Lang- 
ton to him ; as, indeed, Johnson, during the whole course of his life, had 
BO shyness, real or affected, but was easy of access to all who were pro- 
perly recommended, and even wished to see numbers at his ieveet as his 
morning circle of company might, with strict propriety, be called. Mr. 
Langton was exceedingly surprised when the sage first appeared. He 
had net received the smallest intimation of his figure, dress, or manner* 
From perusing his writings, he fancied he should see a decent, weU-drest, 
in short, a remarkably decorous philosopher. Instead of which, down 
fromhis bedchamber, about noon, came, as newly risen, a huge uncouth 
figure, with a little dark wig which scarcely covered his head, and his 
clothes hanging loose about him. But his conversation was so rich, so 
animated, and so forcible, and his religious and political ootids so con- 
genial with those in which Langton had been educated, that he conceived 
for him that veneration and attachment which he ever preserved. John- 
•on was not the less ready to love Mr. Lungton, for his being of a very 
ancient family ; for I have heard him say, with pleasure. ** Langton, 
Sir, has a grant of free warren from Henry the Second ; and Cardinal 
Stephen Langton, in King John's reign, was of this family.*' 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pursue his studies at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where he formed an acquaintance with his fellow student, Mr. 
Topham Beauclerk ; who though their opinions and modes of life were 
■o different, that it seemed utterly improbable that they should at all 
agree, had so ardent a love of literature, so acute an understanding, such 
elegance of manners, and so well discerned the excellent qualities of Mr* 
Lnngtoo, a gentleman eminent not only for worth utid learning, but for 
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Mrs. Gardiuer, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow [1732,^'?. 

way, but a worthy good woman ; Mr. (uow 9' .., that they became 

Miller, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, M 

booksellert ; Mr. Strahan, the printer • . v-5ed a considerRble time 

well, Mr. Garrick.'* .: Lnnglon Hhould ussoiiate 

Many are, no doubt, oaaitted ,,c\iv^ loose, both io his priii- 

particular, hit humble friend * /,im.seirwas fascinated. Mr. 

physic amongst the lower • Jjii.'y, and bavins; in some parti- 

sums, sometimei whatever ,'.^cond, contributed, in Johason^ 

of such exteosire prac» " .,., /li* other qualities : and in a short 

roe, his walk was fi .^'.j the "jay, dissipated Beaucicrk, were 
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i;jl>\^"^ coiiM not lii:vt de>ired to have had more •'i.iil lo him.*' 

Jo!llJ^on wuM aonic time with Beauclerk at his house at \\'i[id.<ior, wlure 
he w.i^ enttTtained with cxperimeiits i[i natural piiilp*^Mp!iy. OneSuml.^y, 
«vii»Mi tilt-' weather was very fine, Ij.'aucl;rrk eut'.ced i.nn, insensihly, to 
»<iunttT about all the nidrnini;. 'I'liey %^e^t into a cliurc!:-yard, iu tl.'j 
time of divine ^e^vlce, and J«)!in«ion laid liini>elf down at !ii» eai>e upon one 
of liie lomb-sioiies. •• Now, Sir, (>aid Beauclerk] you arc like H«'^arlii"s 
Idle Apprentice.** W iie;i Joiin»o[i ^ot his pen>ioii, litauclerk sa:d to 
him, in the liumoiir«)us plirine of FaUtaif, *' 1 lioj.c you'll now purgt: 
and live rleanly, like a i^enllt man." 

One lii^lir wli'ii Beauclerk and Lan^tou had s-opped at a tavc ru in 
London, a:til sat till about three in the muriiiti;;, it rauie into tliiir hiads 
to |;o and knock up «foiin>o[i, and see it' tiitv could prtv.rl uii Liji to 
join llitin in a raiublt. They rapped violi: i".y at liie di'i,r of lii«. i li»»in- 
bers in the Teinpli-, till at Ijst lie appiare*! in li:.- -.lirt, with his liiih! 
black wi^ o:i tiie top of Iiim head, iii'^tcad of a [li^'htc.ip, and a poktr mi 
'"'^ud, i'jiaginiug, probably, that some ruffians v.-ire coming to dUuck 
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ro. When he discovered who they were, and was told their errand, he 
'ed, and with great good humour agreed to their proposal : ** What, 
on, you dot^s ! IMl have a frisk with you/* He was soon drest, 
*y sallied forth together into Covcnt-Garden, where the green- 
id fruiteres were beginning to arrange their hampers, just com- 
the country. Johntton made some attempts to help them ; but 
L gardeners stared so at his tignre and manner, and odd inter- 
tf, that he soon saw his services were not relibhed. They then re- 
tired to one of the neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of that liquor 
called Bishop^ which Johnson had always liked : while in joyous con-^ 
tempt of sleep, from which he had been roused, he repeated the festive 
lines, 

" Short, O short then be thy reign, 
" And give us to the world again!*'* 

They did not stay long, but walked down to the Thames, took a boat 
and rowed to Billingsgate. Beauclerk and Johnson were so well pleased 
with their amusement, that they resolved to persevere in dissipation for 
the rest of the day : but Langton deserted them, being engaged to break- 
fast with some young Ladies. Johnson scolded him for •* leaving his 
Mcial friends, to go and sit with a set of wretched un-ided'd girls."' 
Garrick being told of this ramble, said to him smartly, " 1 heard of your 
frolic t'other night. You'll be in the Chronicle." Upon which John- 
too afterwards observed. *' He durst uot do such a thing. His wife 
would not let him." 

He entered upon this year, 1753, with his usual piety, as appears from 
the following prayer, which I transcribed from that part of his diarj^ 
which he burnt a few days before his death : 

" Jan. I, ITOa, N. S. which I shall use for the future. 

*• Almighty God, who hast continued my life to this day, grant that 
by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, I may improve the time which 
thou shalt grant me, to my eternal salvation. Make me to remember, 
to thy glory, thy judgements and thy mercies. Make me so to consider 
the loss of my wife, whom thou hast taken from me, that it may dispose 
me, by thy grace, to lead the residue of my life iu thy fear. Grant this, 
O Lord, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, and the melancholy 
of his grief, by taking an active part in the composition of*' The Adven- 
tarer," in which he began to write April 10, marking his essays with the 
signature T, by which most of his papers in that collection are distin- 
guished : those, however, which have that signature, and also that nf 
Mysargyruif were not written by him, but, as 1 suppose, by Dr. Bathurst. 
Indeed Johnson's energy of thought, and richness of language, are still 

• Mr. Laogton has recollected, or Dr. Johnson repeated, the passage wrong. 
The lines are iu Lord LansJowoe*s Drinking Song to Sleep, and run thus : 
•• Short, very short be then thy reign, 
^ For I'd in haste to laugh and drink again." 
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more decisive marks tbau any tigoature. As a proof of this^ mjr readecip 
I imagine, will not doubt that Dumbei 39fl on sleep, is his ; for it opt 
only has the general texture and colour of his style, but the authors 
with whom he was peculiarly conversant, are readily introduced in it in 
cursory allusion. The translation of a passage in Statius quoted iu tbfU 
paper, and marked C. B. has been erroneously ascribed to Dr. Bathnrat, 
whose Christian name was Richard. How much this amiable man actualljf- 
contributed to ** The Adventurer,'* canuot be known. Let me add, thai 
Hawkesworth*s imitations of Johnson are sometimes so bappy, that it it 
extremely|di(ficult to distinguish them, with certainty, from the corapo* 
sitions of his great archetype. Hawkesworth was his closest imitator, a 
circumstance of which that writer would once have been proud to betold* 
though, when he had become elevated by having risen into some degree 
of consequence, he, in a conversation with me, bad the provoking 
effrontery to say he was not sensible of it. ' 

Jo(inson was truly zealous for the success of *< The Adventurer;** ami 
very soon after his engaging in it, he wrote the following letter : 

**To THs Revbeend Dr. Joseph Warton. 

<«DeieSir, 
'* 1 oucuiT to have written to you before now, but 1 ought to da 
many things which I do not ; nor can I, indeed, oUim any merit frons 
this letter ; for being desired by the authours and proprietor of the AdveiH 
turer to look out for another hand, my thoughts necessarily fixed upon 
you, whose fund of literature will enable you to assist them, with very 
little interruption of your studies. 

** They desire yoa to engage to furnish one paper a month, at twa 
guineas a paper, which you may very readily perform. We have con- 
sidered that a paper should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of 
life, and disquisitions of literature. The ptirt which depends on the 
imagination is very well supplied, as yoo will find when you read the 
paper : for descriptions of life, there is now a treaty almost made with au 
authour and an authouress : and the province of criticism and literature 
they are very desirous to assign to the commentator on Virgil. 

** 1 hope this proposal will not he rejected, aod that the next post will 
bring us your compliance. I speak as one of the fraternity, tho«gh I 
have no part in the paper, beyond now and then a motto ; but two of the 
writers are my particular friends, and I hope the pleasure of seeing a 
third united to them, will not be denied to, dear, 

** Your most obedient, 

** And most humble servant, 
« March, 8, 1753. « SiM. JoHMaoH.** 

The consequence of this letter was. Dr. Wartou*s enriching the col- 
lection with several admirable essays. 

Johnson*s saying ** I have no part in the paper beyond now and thctt 
a motto,** may seem inconsistent with his being the author of the papers 
marked T. But he had, at tl^is timc^ written only onennmber; and 
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lietidety eren at any after period^ he might have used the same expression, 
coDtideriiig it as a poiut of honour not to own them : for Mrs. Williams 
Cold me that, ** as he had given those Essays to Dr. Bathurst^ who sold 
'them at two guineas each, he never would own them ; nay, he used to 
«ay, he did not write them : but the fact was, that he dictated them, 
"while Bathurst wrote," I read to him Mrs. Williams's account ; he 
itOiiled, and said nothing. 

I am not quite satisGed with the casuistry by which the productions of 
one person are thus passed upon the world for the productions of another, 
1 allow, that not only knowledge, but powers and qualities of mind may 
be communicated ; but the actual effect of individual exertion never can 
be transferred, with truth, to any other than its own original cause. One 
person's child may be made the child of another person by adoption, as 
among the Romans, or by the ancient Jewish mode of a wife having 
children borne to her upon her knees, by her handmaid. But these 
were children in a different sense from that of nature. It wa^ clearly 
ttoderstood that they were not of the blood of their nominal parents. So 
in literary children, an author may give the profits and fame of his com* 
position to another man, but cannot make that other the real author* 
A Highland gentleman, a younger branch of a family, once conitulted 
me if he could not validly purchase the Chieftainship of his family from 
the Chief, who was willing to sell it. 1 told him it was impossible for 
bim to acquire, by purchase, a right to be a different person from what 
be really was ; for that the right of Chieftainship attached to the blood 
df primogeniture, and, therefore, was incapable of being transferred. I 
added, that though Esau sold his birth-right, or the advantages belong- 
iog to it,he still remained the first-born of his parents ; and that whatever 
agreement a Chief might make with any of the dun, the Heralds-OfBce 
coold not admit of the metamorphosis, or with any decency attest that 
the younger wait the elder ; but I did not convince the worthy gentleman* 

Johnson's papers in the Adventurer are very similar to those of the 
Rambler ; but being rather more varied in their subjects, and being mixed 
with ensays by other writers, upon topics more generally attractive than 
even the most elegant ethical discourses, the sale of the work, at first, 
was more eatensive. Without meaning, however, to depreciate the 
Adventurer, I must observe, that as the value of the Rauihlcr came, in 
the progress of time, to be better known, it grew upon the public 
estimation, and that its sale has far exceeded that of any othtr periodical 
pepers since the reign of Queen Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find the folloiiinu: entry : 

^* Aprils, 1753. I began the second vol. of my Dictionary, room 
beiogleft 10 the first for Preface, Grammar, and History, none of them 
yet begun. 

"O God, who hast hitherto supported me, enable me to proceed irr 
this labour, and in the whole task of ray present state ;' that when 1 shall 
reader np, at th*- last day, an account of the taltjnt committed to roe, 1 
may receive pardoo, for the sake of Jj:sus Christ. Amen." 
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He this year favoored Mrs. Lenox with a Dedication* to the Earl of 
Orrery, of her ** Shakspeare Illustrated." 

In 1754 I can trace nothing published by him, except his nambert of 
the Adfentorer, and ** The Life of Edward Cave,*' in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for February. In biography there can be no question that he 
excelled, beyond all who have attempted that species of compositiou ; 
upon which, indeed, he set the highest value. To the minute selection 
of characteristical circumstances, for which the ancients were remarkable, 
he added a philosophical research, and the most perspicuons and energetic 
language. Cave was certainly a man of estimable qualities, and was 
eminently diligent and successful in his own business, which, doubtleas, 
entitled him to respect. But he was peculiarly fortunate in being re« 
corded by Johnson ; who, of the narrow life of a printer and publisher, 
without any digressions or adventitious circumstances, has made an in- 
teresting and agreeable narrative. 

The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson full occupation this 
year. As it approached to its conclusion, he probably worked with re- 
doubled vigour, as seamen increase their exertion and alacrity when they 
have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the high compliment of 
addressing to his Lordship the Plan of his Dictionary, had behaved to 
him in such a manner as to excite his contempt and indignation. The 
world has been for many years amused with a story confidently told, and 
as coo6dently repeated with additional circumstances, that a budden dis* 
gust was taken by Johnson upon occasion of his having been one day 
kept long in waiting in his Lordship's antechamber, for which the reason 
assigned was, that he had company with him ; and that at last, when 
the door opened, out walked Colley Cibher; and thtft Johnson was so 
violently provoked when he found for whom he had been so long ex« 
eluded, that he went away in a passion, and never would return. I re- 
member having mentioned this story to George Lord Lyttelton, who 
told me, he was very intimate with Lord Chesterfield ; and holding it as 
a well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, that '* Cib- 
ber, who had been introduced familiarly by the back-stairs, had pro- 
bably not been there above ten minutes." It may seem strange even to 
entertain a donbt concerning a story so long and so widely current, and 
thus implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by the authority which I have 
mentioned ; but Johnson himself assured me, that there was not the least 
foundation for it. He told me, that there never was any particular in- 
cident which produced a quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and him r 
but that his Lordship's continued ne<;lect was the reason why he resoNcd 
to have no connection with him. When the Dictionary wa!i upon the eve 
of publication. Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had fluttered himself 
with expectations that Johnson would dedicate the work to him, at* 
tempted, in a courtly munner, to soothe and insinuate him»elf with the 
Sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the cold indifference with which 
he had treated its learned author; and further attempted to coDciliate 
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hiiDf by writiog two papers in ** The World/' io recommendation of the 
work ; and it most be confessed, that they contain some studied com* 
plimeots, so finely turned^ that if there had been no previous offence^ 
it it probable that Johnson would have been highly delighted. Praise, 
in general, was pleasing to him ; but by praise from a man of rank and 
•Itgant accomplishments, he was peculiarly gratified. 

Hit Lordship says, *< I think the public in general, and the republic 
of letters, in particular, are greatly obliged to Mr* Johnson, for having 
undertaken, and executed so great and desirable a work. Perfection ii 
not to be expected from man ; but if we are to judge by the variout 
works of Johnson already published, we have good reason to believe, 
tbat he will bring this as near to perfection as any man could do. The 
PInn of it, which he published some years ago, seems to me a proof of 
it. Nothing can be more rationally imagined, or more accurately and 
elegantly expressed. I therefore recommend the; previous perusal of 
it to all those who intend to buy the Dictionary, and who, 1 suppose, 
are all those who cau afford it.*' 

" It must be owned, thatf our language is, at present, in a state of 
•onrchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it may not have been the worse for it. 
Swing our free and open trade, many words and expressions have been 
mported, adopted, and naturalized from other languages, which have 
greatly enriched our own. Let it still preserve what real strength and 
beauty it may have borrowed from others ; but let it not, like the Tar- 
pcinn maid, be overwhelmed and crushed by unnecessary ornaments. 
Tho tine for discrilkination seems to be now come* Toleration, adop- 
tion, and naturalization have run their lengths. Good order and authority 
are now necessary. But where tball we find them, and at the same time, 
tho obedience due to them ? We most have recourse to the old Roman 
expedient in times of confusion, and chuse a dictator. Upon this prin- 
ciple, I give my vote to Mr. Johnson, to fill that great and arduous task, 
and I hereby declare, that I make a total surrender of all my rights and 
imvilegea io the English language, as a free-born British subject, to the 
aaid Mr. Johnson, during the term of his dictatorship. Nay more, I 
will not only obey him like an old Roman, as my dictator, but, like a 
nodern Roman, I will implicitly believe in him ati my Pope, and hold 
him to be infallible while in the chair, but no longer. More than this he 
cannot well require ; for, I presume, that obedience can never be ex- 
pected, when there is neither terruur to enforce, nor interest to invite it 



9f 



•• Bnt a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History of our Language, 
tbroogh its several stages, were still wanting at home, and importunately 
called for from abroad. Mr. Johnsou*s labours will now, I daresay, very 
fallj supply that want, and greatly contribute to the farther spreading of 
oar language in other countries. Learners were discouraged, by finding 
no standard to retort to ; and, consequently thought it incapable of any« 
They will now be nudeceived and encouraged." 

No. 9. Q 
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This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, who thought that 
<* all was false and hollow/' despised the honeyed words, and was even 
indignant that Lord Chesterfield should, for a moment imagine, that he 
could be the dupe of such an artifice. His expression to me concerning 
Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion, was, ** Sir, after making great 
professions, he had, for many years, taken no notice of me ; but when 
my Dictionary was coming out, he fell a scribbling in ** The World,*' 
about it. LTpon which, 1 wrote him a letter expressed in civil terms^ 
biitsuch as might shew him that I did uot mind what he said or wrote^ 
and that I had done with him.*' 

This is that celebrated letter of which so much has been said, and 
about which curiosity has been so long excited, without being gratified. 
I for many years solicited Johnson to favour me with a copy of it, that 
so excellent a composition might not be lost to posterity. He delayed 
from time to time to give it me ;:{: till at last in 17B1, when we were on a 
Visit at Mr. Dilly's, at Southhill in Bedfordshire, he was pleased to dic- 
tate it to me from memory. He afterwards found among his papers 
a copy of it, which he had dictated to Mr. Baretti, with its title and cor* 
rections, in his own hand-writing. This fie gave to Mr. Langton ; add- 
ing that if it were to come into print, he wished it to be from that copy. 
By Mr. Langton's kindness, I am enabled to enrich my work with a 
perfect transcript of what the world has so eagerly desired to see. 

** To THE Right Honourable the Earl op Chesterfield. 

"My Lord, February 7, 1755. 

" I HATE been lately informed, by the proprieW of the World, that 
two papers, in which my Dictionary ib recommended to the public, were 
written by your Lordbhip. To be stf distinguished, is an honour, which, 
being very little accustomed to favoura jAk>m the great, I know not well 
how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

** When, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your Lord- 
ship, I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchantmeoi 
of your address, and could not forbear to wish that 1 might boast my- 
self Le vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre; — that I might obtain that 
regard for which I saw the world contending ; but I found my attend- 
ance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor modesty would sofier 
me to continue it. When 1 had once addressed your Lordship io 
public, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which a retired aod 

X Dr. Johnson appeared to have had a remarkable delicacy with respect to 
the circulation of this letter 3 for Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, infoim 
me that having many years ago pressed him to be allowed to read it to the 
second Lord Flardwicke, who was very desirous to hear it (promising at the 
same time, that no copy of it should be taken) Johnson seemed much pleased 
that it had attracted the attention of a nobleman of such a respectable character; 
but after pausiug some time, dechned to comply with the request, saying, wMi 
a smile, ** No, Sir ; 1 have hurt the dog too much already -" or wards to that 
purpoB9. 
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uocourtly scholar can possess. I had done all that I could ; and no 
man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

** $eveD years, my Lord, have now past, since 1 waited in your out« 
ward roooasy or was repulsed from your door : during which time I have 
been pushing ou my work through difficulties, of which it is useless to 
complaia, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, 
without one act of assistance,^ one word of encouragement, or one 
•mile of favour* Such treatment 1 did not expect, for I never had a 
Patron before. 

*^ The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, and found 
bim a native of the rocks. 

'^ is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached ground, en- 
cumbers him with help ? The notice which you have been pleased to 
take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it ;|| till I am known, and do not want it. I hope it is no 
very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where nu benefit hasbeea 
received, or to be unwilling that the Public should consider me as owing 
that to a Patron, which Providence Ims enabled me to do for myself. 

f' Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation to any 
favourer of learning, 1 shall not be disappointed though I should con- 
clude it, if less be possible, with less; for I have been long wakened 
from that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so much 
saltation. '* My Lord, 

'' Your Lordship's most humble 

" Most obedient servant, 

•• Sam. Jounson."§ 

J The following note is subjoined by Mr. Langton. ^Dr. Johnson, when 
)ie gave me this copy of his lettin^esired thnt I would annex to his information. 
to me» that whereas it is said in tfie letter that ' no assistance has been received,* 
he did once receive from Lord Chesterfield the sum of ten pounds, but as 
that was so inconsiderable a sum, he thought the mention of it could not 
properly find a place in a letter of the kind that this was.** 

n In this passage Dr. Johnson evidently alludes to the loss of his wife. We 
find the same tender recollection recurring to his mind upon innumerable o«* 
casions; and, perhaps no man ever more forcibly felt the truth of the sentiment 
to elegantly expressed by my friend Mr. Malone, in his Prologue, to Mr. 
Jephson*s tragedy of Julia : 

" Vain — wealth, and fame, and fortune's fostering care, 
** If no foAd breast the splendid blessings share; 
" And, each day's bustling pageantry once pafTt, 
"There, only there, our bliss is found at last." 

5 Upon comparing this copy with that which Dr. Johnson dictated to me 
{Who recollection, the variations are found to he so slight, that this must be 
added to the many other proofs which he gave of the wonderful extent and 
accuracy of his memory. To gratify the curious in composition, I have dcposite4 
ImUi the copies in the British Museum. 



^" 
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** While this was the talk of the town, (says Dr. Adams, in a letter !• 
me) I happened to visit Dr. Warburton, who findings that I was acquainted 
with Johnson, desired me earnestly to carry his compliments to him, aiid 
tell him, that he honoured him for his manly behaviour in rejecting these 
coudescensions of Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treatment he 
had received from him with a proper spirit. Johnson was visibly pleased 
with this compliment, for he had always a high opinion of Warburton.*'^ 
Indeed, the force of mind which appeared in this letter, was congenial 
with that which Warburton himself amply possessed. 

There is a curious-minute circumstance which struck me, in compariog 
the various editions of Johnson*s Imitations of Juvenal. In the testh 
Satire one of the "couplets upon the vanity of wishes even for literary 
distinction stood thus : 

^ Yet think what ills the scholar^s life assail, 
** Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the jail.** 

But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Chesterfield's fallaciooi 
fmtronage made him feel, he dismissed the word garret from the wtA 
groQpt niid io all the subsequent editions the line stands 

^ Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the jail.*' 

That Lord Chesterfield must have b^en mortified by the lofty coo* 
tempt, and polite, yet keen, satire with which Johnson exhibited him to 
himself in this letter, it is impossible to doubt. He, however, with that 
glossy duplicity which was his constant study, affected to be quite un- 
concerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to Mr. Robert Dodsley that he was 
sorry Johnson had written his letter to Lord Chesterfield. Dodsley, with 
the true feelings of trade, said, '* he was very sorry too ; for that he had 
a property in the Dictionary, to which his Lordship's patronage might 
have been of consequence." He then told Dr. Adamn, that Lord Cbes« 
terfield had shewn him the letter. '* I sb^Mld have imagined (replied Dr. 
Adams] that Lord Chesterfield would have cbncealed it." ** Poh ! (sai^ 
Dodsley) do you think a letter from Johnson could hurt Lord Chester- 
field? Not at all. Sir. It lay upon his table, where any body might see 
it. He read it to me ; said, < this man has great powers,' pointed out 
the severebt passages, and observed how well they were expressed." Thia 
air of indifference, which imposed upon the worthy Dodsley, was car* 
tainly nothing but a specimen of that dissimulation which Lord Chea* 
terfield inculcated as one of the most esbential lessons for the conduct of 

I Soou after Edwardn^s ** Canons of Criticism" came out, Johnson was 
diniog at Toiison the Bookseller's, with Hayman the Painter and some more 
company. Hayman related to Sir Joshua Reynolds, that the converaatioo 
having turned upon Edwards's book, the gentlemen praised it much, and 
Johnson allowed its merit. But when they went farther, and appeared to put* 
that author upon a level with Warburton, *' Nay, (s«iid Johnson,) he has given 
him some smart hits to be sure; but there is no proportion between the two 
meii>. they mnst not be named together. A fly. Sir, may sting a stately borae, 
and make him wincey Irat one if but an insect, and the other is a hxmtMV^ 
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life. His Lordship endeavoured to justify himeelf to Dodsley from the 
charges brought against him by Johnson ; but we may judge of the 
flimstness of his defence, from his having excused his neglect of Johnson, 
by aayiugy that, '* he had heard he had changed his lodgings, and did 
DOt Voovr where he lived ;*' as if there could have been the smallest dif- 
ficulty to inform himself of that circumbtance, by enquiring in the lite« 
rary circle with which his Lordship was well acquainted, and was, indeed, 
himself, one of i^ ornaments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and suggested, that his not 
being admitted when he called on him, was probably not to be imputed 
to Lord Chesterfield ; for his Lordship had declared to Dodsley, that, 
*' he would have turned off the best servant he ever had, if he had known 
that he denied him to a man who would have been always more thaa 
welcome ;*' and in confirmation of this, he insisted on Lord Chester- 
field's general affability and easiness of access, especially to literary men* 
'* Sir, (said Johnson) that is not Lord Chesterfield ; he is the proudest 
man this day existing.** *< No, (said Dr. Adams) there is one person, at 
least, as proud ; I think, by your own account you are the prouder man 
of the two.*' ** But mine (replied Jolfnson instantly) was defetisive pride.'* 
This, as Dr. Adams well observed, was one of those happy turns for 
which he was so remarkably ready. 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed his opinion of Lord Chester- 
field, did not refrain from expressing himself concerning that noble* 
man with pointed freedom : " This man (said he) I thought bad beea 
a Lord 'among wits; but, I find, h^ is only a wit among Lords !" And 
wbeu his letters to his natural son were published, he observed, that 
** they teach the morals of a whore, and the manners of a dancing- 
matter.''^; 

X That collection of letters caanot be vindicated from the serious clisrge of 
encouraging, in some passage% one of the vices most dentructive to the good 
order and comfort of society, which bis Lordship represents as mere fashion- 
able gallantry ; and, in others, of inculcating the base practice of dissimulation, 
and recommending, with disproportionate anxiety, a perpetual attention to 
external elegance of manners. But it must, at the same time, be allowed, 
that tliey contain many good precepts of conduct, and much genuine informa- 
tion upon life and manners, very happily expressed ; and thtU there was consi- 
derable merit in paying so much attention to the improvement of one who was 
dependent upon his Lordship's protection ', it has, probably, been exceeded in 
no instance by the most exemplary parent; and though I can by no means 
approve of confounding the distinction between lawful and illicit oi&pring, 
which is, in effect, insulting the civil establishment of our country, to look no 
higher ; I cannot help thinking it laudable to be kindly attentive to those, of 
whose existence we have, in any way, been the cause. Mr. Stanhope's 
character has been unjustly represented as diametrically opposite to what Lord 
Cherterfield wished him to be. He has been called dull, gross, and aukward : 
but 1 knew him at Dresden, when he was Envoy to that court; and though 
be could pot boast of the $races, he was, in truth, a sensible, civil, well- 
behaved man. 
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The character of a ** respectable Hottentot/' id Lord Chesterfield's 
letters^ has beea generally understood to be meant for Johnson, and 1 
have no doubt that it was. But I remember when the Literary Pny* 
perty of those letters was contested in the Court of Session in Scotland, 
and Mr. Henry Dttndas,^: one of the counsel for the proprietors, read 
this character as an exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dairy mple, Liord 
Hailes, one of the Judges, maintained, with some warmth, that it was 
not intended as a portrait of Johnson, but of a late noble Lord, distin- 
guished for abstruse science. I have heard Johnson himself talk of the 
character, and say that it was meant for George Lord Lyttelton, in which 
I could by DO means agree; for, his Lordship had nothing of that vio« 
lence which is a conspicuous feature in the composition. Finding that 
my illustrious friend could bear to have it supposed that it might be 
meant for him, I said, laughingly, that there was one trait which ao- 
questionably did not belong to him ; " he throws his meat any where 
but down his throat," ** Sir, (said he,] Lord Chesterfield never saw me 
eat ia his life." 

On the 6th of March came out Lord Bolingbroke^s works, published 
by Mr. David MalleC The wild and pernicious ravings, under the name 
of '* Philosophy," which were thus ushered into the world .gave great of« 
fence to all well-principled men. Johnson, hearing of their teDdency, 
which nobody disputed, was roused with a just indignation, and pnH 
nonnced this memorable sentence upon the noble author and his editor. 
** Sir, he was a scoundrel, and a coward : a scoundrel for charging a 
blunderbuss against religion and morality ; a coward, because he had no 
resolution to fire it off himself, but left half a crown to a beggarly 
Scotchman, to draw the trigger after his death !" Garrick, who I can 
attest from my own knowledge, had his mind seasoned with pious re- 
verence, and sincerely disapproved of the infidel wfitings of several, 
whom in the course of his almost universal gay intercourse with men of 
eminence, he treated with external civility, distinguished himself upon 
this occasion. Mr. Pelham died on the very day on which Lord Boliog- 
' brokers works came out, he wrote an elegant Ode on his death, beginning 

** Let others hail the ri&iag sun, 

** I bow to tliat whose cour:»e is run.'* 

iu which is the following stanza : 

** The same sad raom, to Church and state 
^ (So for our sins *twas fixd by fate,) 

^ A double stroke was given ; 
** Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 
** St John^s fell genius issued forth, 

** And Pelham fled to heaven/* 

Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to make an ezci^rsion to 
Oxford, for the purpose of consulting the libraries there. Of this, and 
of many interesting circumstances concerning him, during a part of tMa 

t Now [I792J one of his Majesty*s principal Secretaries of State. 
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life when he conversed but little with the world, I am enabled to give a 
particular account, by the liberal communications of the Reverend Mr. 
Thomas Wartons who obligingly furnished me with several of our com- 
moD friend's letters, which he illustrated with notes. These I shall iu« 
tert in their proper places. 

«* To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 
« Sir, 

** It is but an ill return for the book with which you were pleased to 
favour me^X to have delayed my thanks for it till now. I am too apt to 
be negligent ; but I can never deliberately shew my disrespect to a man 
of your character ; and 1 now pay you a very honest acknowledgement^ 
for the advancement of the literature of our native country. You have 
shewn to all, who shall hereafter attempt the study of our ancient au- 
thors, the way to success ; by directing them to the perusal of the books 
which those authors had read. Of this method, Hughes,|| and men oauch 
greRterrthan Hughes, seem never to have thought. The reason why the 
aothors, which are yet read, of the sixteenth century, are so little under- 
stood, is, that they are read alone ; and no help is borrowed from those 
who lived with them, or before them. Some part of this ignorance 1 
bop9 to remove by my book,§ which now draws towards its end ; but 
which I cannot finish to my mind, without visiting the libraries of Oxford, 
which I therefore hope to see in a fortnight.^ I know not how long I 
•hall stay, or where I shall lodge; but shall be sure to look for you at 
my arrival, and we shall easily settle the rest. 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient, &c. 
«* [London,] July I6, J 754." " Sam. Jounsok." 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, Mr. Warton pre- 
■enred and communicated to me the following memorial, which, though 
not written with all the care and attention which that learned and 
elegant writer bestowed on those compositions which he intended for the 
public eye, is so happily expressed in an easy style, that I bhould injure 
it by any alteration : 

** When Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, the long vacation whs 
beginning, and most people were leaving the place. This was the first 
tiine of his being there, after quitting the University. The next morn- 
ing after his arrival ; he wibhed to see his old College, Pembroke* I 
went with him. He was highly pleased to find all the College-servants 
which he had left there still remaining, particularly a very old butler ; and 
expressed great satisfiaction at being recognised by them, and conversed 
With them familiarly. He waited on the master. Dr. Kadclifie, who 

J " Observations on Spenser's Fairy Queen, the first edition of which was 
now published.** 

H ^ Hughes published an edition of Spenser.*' 

S " His Dictionary." 

^ •• He came to Oxford within a fortnight, and stayed about five weeks. He 
lodged at a house called Kettel-hall, near Trinity College. But during this 
vlut at Oxford, Lc collected nothing in the libraries for his Dictionary;* 
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received him very coldly* Johotoo at least expected, that the matter 
woald order a copy of hit DictioDary, now near publication ; but the 
master did not chuse to talk on the subject^ never asked Johnson todioe, 
nor even to visit him, while he stayed at Oxford. After we had left the 
lodgings, Johnson said to me, * There lives a man, who lives by the 
revenues of literature, and will not move a finger to support it. If I- 
come to live at Oxford, I shall take up my abode at Trinity.' We then 
called on the Reverend Mr. Meeke, one of the fellows, and of JobnaoD't 
standing. Here was a most cordial greeting ou both sides. On leaving 
faim Johnson said, * I used to think Meeke had excellent parts, when we 
were boyt together at the college : but, alas I 

* Lost in a convent's solitary gloom 1* 

< I remember, at the classical lecture in the Hall, I coald not beer 
Meeke*s superiority, and I tried to tit at far from him as I could, tbat I 
might not hear him construe.' 

*' As we were leaving the College, he said, < Here I translated Pope's 
Meuiab. Which do you think it the best line in it ?— My own 
faroarite is, 

' yallU aronutticoi fioidii Swronica nuhei,^ 

I told him, I thought it a very sonorous hexameter. T did not tell liim, 
it was not in the Virgilian style. He much regretted that hxtJirU tutor 
was dead ; for whom he seemed to retain the greatest regard. He taid, 
*I once had been a whole morning, sliding in Christ-Church meadont 
and missed his lecture in logick. After dinner he sent for me to his room. 
I expected a sharp rebuke for my idleness, and went with a beating 
heart. When we were seated, he told me he had sent for me to drink a 
glass of wine with \\\teI, and to tell me, he was not angry with me for 
missing his lecture. This was, in fact, a most severe reprimand. Some 
more ofthe boys were then sent for, and we spent a very pleasant afler* 
noon.' Besides Mr. Meeke, there was only one other Fellow of Pembroke 
now resident ; from both of whom Johnson received the greatest civilities 
daring this visit, and they pressed him very much to have a room in the 
college. 

** In the course of this visit (1754,] Johnson and I walked three ot 
four times to Ellsfield, a village beautifully situated fi/boat three milei 
from Oxford, to see Mr. Wise, Radclivian librarian, with whom Johnseo 
was well pleased. At this place, Mr. Wise had fitted up a house end 
gardens, in a singular manner, but with great taste. Here was an exeeU 
lent library, particularly, a valuable collection of books in Northern 
literature, with which Johni»on was often very bu«y. One day Mr. Wise 
reed to us a dissertation which he was preparing for the press, intitled, 
** A History and Chronology of the fabulous ages.*' Some old divinities 
of Thrace, related to the Titans, and called the Cabiri, made a very 
important part of the theory of this piece ; and in conversation afterwards 
Mr. Wise talked much of his Cabiri. As we returned to Oxford in the 
eveoiog, I outwalked Johnson, and he cried out Suffiamtna% a Lntio 
word which came from bis mouth with pecnUar grece, end wee •• tnnclieto 
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to fajr» Put on your drag chnm. Before we got home, I agaid walked 
too fiut for bim ; and he now cried out» ' Why, you walk as if you wer« 
pursued by all the Cabiri in a body.' In an evening we frequently 
took long walks frooa Oxford into the country, returning to sapper. 
Once, in our way home, we viewed the ruins of the abbies of Oseiiey and 
Rowley, near Oxford. After at least half an hour's silence, Johnson said, 
^ I viewed them with indignation !* We had then a long conversation on 
Gothic buildings ; and in talking of the form of old halls, he said, *Ia 
these halls, the fire place was anciently always in the middle of the room, 
till the Whigs removed it uu one side.* — About this time there had been 
an execution of two or three criminals at Oxford on a Monday. Soon 
afterwards, one day at dinner, I was saying that Mr. Swinton, the chap- 
lain of the gaol, and also a frequent preacher before the University, a 
learned man, but often thoughtless and absent, preached the condemoa* 
tiOD-sermon on repentance, before the convicts, on the preceding day, 
Sunday ; and that in the close he told his audience, that he should give 
them the remainder of what he had to say on the subject the ne^t Lord'a 
Day. Upon which, one of our company, a Doctor of Divinity, and a 
pUiu matter-of-fact roan, by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swintouj 
gravely remarked, that he had probably preached the same sermon before 
the University : < Yes, Sir, (says Johnson) but the University were not to 
be hanged the next morning. 

** I forgot to observe before, that when he left Mr. Meeke, (as I hare 
told above) he added, * About the same time of life, Meeke was left 
behind at Oxford to feed on a fellowship, and I went to London to get 
mj living : now. Sir, see the difference of our literary characters !'* 

The following letter was written by Dr. Johnson to Mr. Chambers, of 
Lincoln College, afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of the judgea 
in India :{ 

To Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln College. 

^ Dear Sir, 
** The commission which I delayed to trouble you with at your 
departure, I am now obliged to send you : and beg that you will be so 
kind as to carry it to Mr. Warton, of Trinity, to whom 1 should have 
written immediately, but that I know uot if he be yet come back to 
Oxford. 

•< In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit, see vol. I pag. 18. MSS. 
Bodh Marttrium xv martyrum subJuliano^ auctore Theopylacto. 

^ It ia desired that Mr. Warton will enquire, and send word, what will 
be the cost of transcribing this manuscript. 

«« Vol. II. p. 32. Num. 102-2. 58. Coll. Nov. — Commentaria in Acta 
AfOiioh'^Comment in Septem Epistolas Cathoiicas. 

'* He is desired to tell what is the age of each of these manuscripts: 
and what it will cost to have a transcript of the two first pages of each* 

t Communicated by the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who had the original. 
No. fli R 
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** If Mr. Warton be not io Oxford, you may try if yoa can get it done 
by any body else ; or »tay till he comes according to yoar own convent* 
eoee. It is for an Italian literato. 

** The answer is to be directed to his Excellency Mr. Zon, Venetian 
Resident, Soho*Square. 

« " I hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret the change of Loudon for 
Oxford. Mr. Baretti is well, and Mi68 Williama ;X and we shall all be 
glad to hear from you, whenever you shall be so kind as to write to. Sir, 

•* Your, most humble Servant, 

^Nov. «l, 1754. * " Sam. Johnsow." 

* The degree of Master of Arts, which, it has been observed, could not 
be obtained for him at an early period of his life, was now considered aa 
an honour of considerable importance, in order to grace the title-page 
of his Dictionary; and his character in the literary world being by this 
time deservedly high, his friends thought that, if proper exertions were 
made, the University of Oxford would pay him the compliment. 

, " To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

" Dear Sir, 

** I am extremely obliged to you and to Mr. Wise, for the un- 
common care which you have taken of my interest :|| if. you can ac- 
complish your kind design, I shall certainly take me a little habitation 
among you. 

' ** The books which I promised to Mr. Wise, § I have not been able to 
procure: but [ shall send him a Finnick Dictionary, the only copy, 
perhaps, in England, which was presented me by a learned Swede : but 
I keep it back, that it may make a set of my own books of the new 

^ '' I presume slie was a relation of Nfr.Zachariah Williams, who died in his 
eighty-third year, July 13, 1755. When Dr. Johuson was with roe at Oxford, 
in 1755, he gave to the Bodleian Library a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, a 
work in Italian, with an English translation on the opposite page. The Eng- 
lish title page is this : '' An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude 
at Sea, by an exact Variation of the Maguetical Needle, &c By Zachariah 
Williams. Londou, printed for Dodsley, 1755." The Eng;Iish translation, 
from the strongest internal marks, is unquestionably the Work of Johnsou. 
in a blank leaf, Johnson has written the age, and time of death, of the au- 
thor, Z. Williams, as I have said above. Ou another blank leaf, is pasted a 
^ragraph from a news-paper, of the death and character of Williams, which 
is plainly written by Johnson. He was very anxious about placing this book 
in the Bodleian: and, for fear of any omission or mistake, he entered, in the 
great Catalogue, the title-page of it with his own hand.*' 
. [fn this statement there is a slight mistake. The English account, which 
ivas written by Johnson, was the origuial; the Italian was a translation, done 
by Baretti. See p. 137. Malo.nc] 

II ''In procuring him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma at Oxfonl.** 
§'' Lately fellow of Trinity College, and at tlii:* time UadcliviauTibrarian, 
at Oxford. He was a man of very considerable learning, and eniineutly skilled 
in* Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities. lie died in 1707.'* 
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cditioDy with which I shall accoaip^ny it, more welcoq^e. Yoii will 
|M9Uce him of my gratitude. 

" Poor dear Collins ! :J:— Wopld a letter give him any pleasure ? I havp 
a mind to wri^e. 

*' 1 am glad of your hindrance in your Spenserian ({esigni yet \ would 
not hare it delayed. Three hoprs a d^y stolfen from sleep and amuse- 
ment will produce it. Let a Servitour || transcribe the quotations, an4 
interleave them with references, to save time. This will shorten the 
work, and lessen the fatigue. 

" Can I do auy thing to promoting the diploma i I lyopld uot be want- 
ing to coH>perate with your kindness ; of which, whatever be |he effects 
.J^ shall be, dear Sir, '' Your most obliged, &c. 

^^{Londoni^ Nov. 28, 1754. ^ " Sam. Johnson.*' 

To THE SAME. 

M Dear Sib, 
*' I AM extremely sensible of the favour done me, both by Mr. Wi^e 
and youi'self. The book § cannot, I think, be printed in less than six 

} ^ Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxford, on a visit to Mr. Warton $ 
but labouring under the most deplorable languor of body, and dejection 
of nind.'* 

, In a letter to Dr. Joseph Warton, written some months before, (March 8, 
1755,) Dr. Johnson thus speaks of Collins : 

** But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powers or literary 
attainments, when we consider the condition of poor Collins. I knew him a 
few years ago full of hopes, and full of projects, versed in many languages, 
high in fancy, and strong in retcntioOf This busy and forcible mind is now 
tinder the government of those, who lately could not have been able to 
comprehend the least and most narrow of his designs. What do you hear of 
Inm ? are there hopes of his recovery ? or is he to pass the remainder of his 
life in misery and degradation } perhaps, with ^mplete consciousness of his 
calamity.'* 

^In a subsequent letter to the same gentleman, (Dec. 21, 17<'^4) he thu» 
feelingly alludes to their unfortunate friend: 

''Poor dear Collins ! Let me know whether you think it would give him 
pleasure if I should write to him. I have often been near his state, and there- 
fore have it in great commiseration.*' 
Again.^Apnl 9» 17o0: 
" Wh:it becomes of poor dear Collins? I wrote him a letter which he 
never answered. I suppose writing is very troublesome to him. That man is 
no common loss. The moralists all talk of the uncertainty of fortune, and the 
transitoriuess of beauty : but it is yet more dreadful to consider that the powers 
of the mind are equally liable to change, that understanding may make its ap- 
pearance and depart, tliat it may bJaze and expire.'* 

See Biographical Memoirs of the late Reverend Dr. Joseph Warton, by the 
Reverend John Wool, A. M. 4to. 1800. 

Mr. Collins, who was the son of a hatter at Chichester, was born December 
25, 1720, and was released from the dismal state here so piithctically de- 
scribed, in 1756. 
!l YooDg Students of the lowest rank at Oxford are so called. 

S His Dictionary. 
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weeks, Dor probably so soon ; and I will keep back the title-page, for 
aach an insertion as you seem to promise me. Be pleased to let ae 
koow what money I shall send you, for bearingthe ezpence of the affair ; 
ftod I will take care that you may have it ready at your band. • 

<* I had lately the favour of a letter from your brother, with some t€- 
count of poor Collins, for whom 1 am much concerned. I have a notion, 
that by very great temperance, or more properly abstinence, he may 
yet recover. 

** There is an old English and Lfitin book of poems by Barclay, 
called ** The Ship of Fools ;** at the end of which are a number of 
Eglogues ; so he writes it from Egloga^ which are probably the first io 
our language. If you cannot find the book, I will get Mr. Dodsley Id 
tend it you. 

*' I shall be extremely glad to hear from you again, to know, if the 
affair proceed*.:^ I have mentioned it to none of my friends, for fear of 
being laughed at for my disappointment. 

** You know poor Mr. Dod»ley has lost his wife ; I believe he it mnch 
affected. I hope he will not suffer so much as 1 yet suffer for the loss 
of mine.', 

Olfio : Ti 5* difioi ; dyrjrd yap wtirdyOafjiiy. 

1 have ever since seemed to myself broken off from mankind ; a kind of 
solitary wanderer in the wild of life, without any direction, or fixed point 
of view : a gloomy gazer on the world to which I have little relation. 
Yet I would endeavour, by the help of you and your brother, to supply 
the want of closer union, by friendship : and hope to have long the 
pleasure of being, dear Sir, *' Most affectionately yoor's, 

" [London^] Dec. 21, 1754. " Sam. Johnson." 

In 1755 we behold him to great advantage ; his degree of Master of 
rts conferred upon him, Jiis Dictionary published, his correspondence 
aoimatedy his benevolence exercised. 

"To THE Revkrend Mb. Thomas Warton. 
•• Dear Sir, 

*• 1 WROTE to you 3ome weeks ago, but believe did not direct 
accurately, and therefore know not whether you hud my letter. 1 
would, likewise, write to your brother, but know not where to find him* 
I now begin to see land, after having wandered, according to Mr. 
Warburtou*8 phrase, in this vast sea of words. What reception 1 shall 
meet with on the shore, I know not ; whether the sound of bells, and 
acclamations of the people, which Ariosto talks of in his last Canto, or a 
a general murmur of dislike, I know not : whether 1 shall find upon the 
coast a Calypso that will court, or a Polypheme that will resist. But 
if Polypheme comes, have at his eye. I hope, however, the critics will 
let me be at peace ; for though I do not much fear their skill and 
strength, 1 am a little afraid of myself, and would not willingly feel so 
unch ilUwill in my bosom as literary quarrels are apt to excite. 

J - Of the degree at Oxford.** 
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''Mr.Baretti ii about a work for which he is io gr^at want of 
CretcimbeDiy which you may have again when you please* 

** There is nothing considerable done or doing among us here. We 
are not, perhaps, as innocent as villagers, but most of us seem to be aa 
idle. I hope, however, you ^re busy ; and should be glad to know 
what yon are doing. "1 am, dearest Sir, 

** Your humble servant, 
'* [London,] Feb. 4, 1756. <* Sam. Johnson.'' 

To THE SAME. 

<* Dear Sir, 

'* I RECEIVED your letter this day, with great sense of the favour 
that has been done me ; j: for which I return my most sincere thanks : 
and entreat you to pay to Mr. Wise such returns as I ought to make for 
ao much kindness so little deserved. 

** I tent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards wrote to him ; but 
know not whether he had either the book or letter. Be so good as to 
cootrive to enquire. 

** But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me nothing of himself? 
Where hangs the new volume ?|| Can I help ? Let not the past labour be 
lott» for want of a little more ; but snatch what time you can from the 
Hall, and the pupils, and the coffee-house, and the parks, and complete 
your design. '* I am, dear Sir, &c. 

•• [London,] Feb. 4, 1/55. «• Sam. Johnson.'' 

To THE SAMS. 

'< Dear Sir, 

<* I HAD a letter last week from Mr. Wise, but have yet heard nothing 
from you, nor know in what state my aftairjl stands ; of which I beg 
you to inform me, if you can, to-morrow, by the return of the post. 

** Mr. Wise sends roe word, that he as not bad the Fiunick Lexicon 
yet, which I sent some time ago ; and if he has not, you must enquire 
mfler it. However, do not let your letter stay for that. 

^* Your brother, who is a better correspondent than you, and not 
much better, sends me word, that your pupils keep you in College: but 
do they keep you from writing too ? Let them, at least, give you time to 
write to, dear Sir, " Your most affectionate, &c. 

•« [London,] Feb. 13, 1755. " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE same. 
<< Dear Sir, 

^ Dr. King^ was with me a few minutes before your letter; this, 

howcYer, is the first instance in which your kind intentions to me have 

X ** Hb degree had now past, according to the usual form, the suffrages of 
the heads of Colleges ; but was not yet finally granted by the University. It 
was carried without a single dissentient voice. 

I •* On Spenser.- J •* Of the degree." 

«: "^ Principal of Saint Mary HtU at Oxford. H« brought with hia the 
diploma firom Oxford." 
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ever been frustrated.;^ I have uow the fuU effect of your care and be- 
uevoleDce ; and am far from thiiikiog it a slight honoar, or a small ad- 
vantage ; since it will pat the enjoyment of your conversation more 
frequently in the power of, dear Sir, • 

** Your most obliged and affectionate, 

** Sam. JohmsomJ* 

** P. S. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor,|| which you 
will read ; and if you like it, seal and give him. ' 

« [London,] Feb. 1755." 

As the Public will doubtless be pleased to see the whole progjesa of 
this well-earned academical honour. I shall insert the Chancellor of 
Oxford's letter to the Uuiversity,§ the diploma^ and Johnson's letter gf 
thanks to the Vice-chancellor. 

** To the Reverend Dr. Huddbsford, Vice-Chancelloro^ Me University 
o^ Oxford ; to be communicated to the Heads o/ Houses, and proposed 
in Convocation, 

" Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen. 
" Mr. Samuel Johnson, who was formerly of Pembroke College^ 
having very eminently distinguished himself by the publication of « 
series of Essays, excellently calculated to form the manners of the people, 
and in which' the cause of religion and morality is every where maintained 
by the strongest powers of argument and language; and who shortly ifw 
tends to publish a Dictionary of the English Tongue formed on a new 
plan, and executed with the greatest labour and judgement ; 1 persuade 
myself that I shall act agreeable to the sentiments of the whole Univer- 
aity, in desiring that it maybe proposed in convocation to confer on him 
the degree of Master of Arts by diploma, to which 1 readily give my con- 
sent ; and am, 

" Mr. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

*< Your affectionate friend and servant, 
" Grosvenor-street, Feb. 4, 1755. " Arran." 

Term. S«**»- 

Ililarii. *^ DiPLOMA MaGISTRI JoHNSON. 

1755. 

" CANCELLARIUS, Magistri et Scholares Universitatis Oxoniensis 
omnibus ad quos hoc presens scriptum pervenerit^ salutem in Domim 
sempitemam. 

** Cdm eum in finem gradus acadcmici a majoribus nostris instituH 

fnerinty ut viri ingenio et doctrind prast antes titulis quoque prttter 

rneteros insignirentur ; cikmque vir doctissimus SHmuel Johnson c. Collegia 

Pembrochiensif scriptis suis popularium mores informantibus dudum 

X**l suppose Johnson means tliat my kind intention of being the first to gire 
him the good news of the degree being granted ^as frustrated, because Dr. 
King brought it before my intelligence arrived.** 

H **Dr. Huddesford, President of Trinity College." 

§ Extracted from the Convocation*Begiiter| Oxford. 
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Bieraio orbi innotuerit ; quin et lingua patrite turn omandae turn stahi" 
Uemda f Lexicon scilicet Anglicanum summo studioy summo d se judicio 
eamgesium propediem editumsj etiamnunc utilissimam impendat operam; 
Nos igitur Canceliarius^ Magistriy et Scholares antedictif ne virum de 
Uteris kumanioribus optimi tneritum diutius inhonoratum pratereamus^ 
M solenni Convocatione Doctorunif Magistrorum, Regent iumf et nou 
Regentiunif decimo die Mensis Februarii Anno Domini Millesimo 
Septimgentesimo Quinquagesimo quinto habitd^ prip/atum virum Samu- 
elem Johnson f conspirantibus omnium sujff'ragiisj Magistrum in Artibus 
renunciavimus et constituimus ; eumque, virtute pnesenlis diplomatist 
umgulis juribus privilegiis et honor ibus ad istum gradum qudqud per^ 
tmentibus frui et gaudere jussimus. 

** In cujus rei testimonium sigillum Universitatis Oxoniensis praseu" 
iibus apponijecimus. 

** Datum in Domo nostra Convocationis die 20^ Mensis Feb. Anno 
Dom. pradicto. 

^* Diploma supra scriptum per Registrarium ledum erat^ et ex decreto 
pttterabilis Domiis communi Universitatis sigillo munitum.^* 

*' Londinif 4to. Cal. Mart. 17^5. 

** TIEO RKVERF.NDO - - - - UUDDESFORD, S. T. P. UNIVERSITATIS OX- 
ONIEN:91S VICK-CHANCELLilRIO DIGNISSIMO9 S. F. D. 

SAM. JOHNSON, 

INGRATUS plane et tibi et mihi videar^ nisi quanto me gaudio 
^ffeeerint. quos nupcr mihi honores fte^ credo^ auctorej decrevit Senatus 
AeademicuSy Uterarum^ quo tamen nihil levius^ officio^ signijicem : tn- 
graius etiam, nisi comitatemt qua vir eximius ^ mihi vestri testimonium 
mmoris in manus tradidit, agnoscan et laudem. Si quid est, unde rei 
iam grata accedat gratia^ hoc ipso magis mihi placet^ quod eo tempore 
%% ordines Academicos denuo cooptatus sim, quo tuam imminuere auctori^ 
taiem^/amamque Oxonii ladere^ omnibus modis conantur homines vafri^ 
nee tamen aeuti : quibus ego, prout viro umbratico licuity semper restitit 
semper restiturus. Qui enim, inter has rerum procellas, vel tibi vel 
Aeademia drfuerit, ilium virtuti et Uteris, sibique et posteris, defuturum 
existimo. Vale. 

*• To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 
" Dear Sir, 

'* After I received ray diploma, I wrote you a letter of thanks, with 
11 letter to the Victf-ChaDcellor, and sent another tu Mr. Wise ; but have 
beard from nobody since, and begin to think myself forgotten. It is 
troe, 1 sent you a double letter, and you fear an expensive correspon- 
jdeot ; but I would have taken it kindly, if you had returned it treble ; 
and what is a double letter to a petty hing, that htLviiig fellowship and 
fines, can sleep Without a Modus in his head .^|| 

X We msy conceive what a high gratification it must have been to Johnson 
lo receive his diploma from the hands of the great Dr. King, whose principles 
were so coogenia. * ;th his own. 

"The Words in Italics are allusions to passages in Mr. Warton*s poent, 
called 'The Progress of Dikonteitt,* now lately published." 
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** Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from yoB, and tell me somethiog, I 
care not what, so I hear it but from you. Something, I will tell joo • 
— -I hope to see my Dictionary bound and lettered, next week ;— -viufi 
mole superbus. '* And I have a great mind to come to Oxford at Easter; 
but you will not invite me. Shall 1 come uninvited, or stay here where 
nobody perhaps would miss me if I went ? A hard choice ! Bnt such is 
the world to, dear Sir, ** Yours, &c. 

<< [London,] March 20, J 755. ** Sam. Johnsoit.*' 

To THE SAME. 

** Dear Sir, 

** Trough not to write, when a man can write so well, is an oflTeoce 
sufficiently heinous, yet I shall pass it by. I am very glad that the Vice* 
Chancellor was pleased with my note. I shall impatiently expect yoa 
at London, that we may consider what to do next. I intend in the winter 
to open a Bibliothequef and remember, that you are to subscribe a sheet 
a year : let us try, likewise, if we cannot persuade your brother to sob* 
scribe another My book is now comipg in lutninis eras. What will be 
its fate I know not, nor think much, because thinking is to no purpose* 
It must stand the censure of the great vulgar and the small; of those 
that understand it, and that understand it not. But in all this, 1 inflTer 
not alone ; every writer has the same difficulties, and, perhaps, every 
writer talks of them more than he thinks. 

** You will be pleased to make my compliments to all my friends; 
and be so kind, at every idle hour, as to remember, dear Sir, 

«* Yours, &c. 
** [London,] March ^5, 1755. ** Sam. Johmsoh.** 

Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme of a Bibliotheque was a serious 
one : for upon his visiting him one day, he found his parlour floor covered 
with parcels of foreign and English literary Journals, and he told Dr. 
Adams he meant to undertake a Review. ** How, Sir, (said Dr. Adams,) 
can you think of doing it alone ? All branches of knowledge must be 
considered in it. Do you know Mathematics ? Do you know Natural 
History ?'* Johnson answered, ** Why, Sir, I must do as well as I can* 
My chief purpose is to give my countrymen a view of what is doing la 
literature upon the continent; and I shall have, in a good measure, 
the choice of my subject, for 1 shall select such books as I understand,** 
Dr. Adams suggested, that as Dr. Maty had just then iiinished his 
Bibliotheque Britannique% which was a well executed work, giving 
foreigners an account of British publications, he might, with great ad* 
vantage, assume him as an assistant. ** He^ (said Johnson) the little 
black dog ! Td throw him into the Thames.** The scheme, however, 
was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum-books I find the following hints, 
for his intended Review or Literary Journal : ** The Annals of Litertr' 
ture^ foreign as well as domestic. I mitate Le C lerc — Bay le — Barbeyrac* 
Infelicity of Journals in England. «« Works of the learned.** We 
cannot take in all. Sometimes copy from foreign Journals. Always telU*' 
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To Dr. Bircu. 
" Sir, March 29, 1755. 

** I BAVB sent some plirts of my Dictionary, such as were at hand, for 
yoar intpection. The favour which I beg is, that if you do not likothem^ 
yoo will say nothing. 1 am, Sir, 

*' Vour most affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.*' 

<< To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 
" Sir, Norfolk'Sireet, April 22, 1755. 

" The part of your Dictionary which you have favoured me with 
ibe sight of, has given me such an idea of the i^hole, that I most sincerely 
congratulate tlie public upou the acquisition of a work long wanted, and 
sow executed with an industr}*, accuracy, aud judgment, equal to the 
importance of the subject. You might, perhaps, have chosen one iq 
which your genius would have appeared to more advantage, but you 
could not have fixed upon any other in which your labours would have 
done such substantial service to the present age and to posterity. I am 
glad that your health has 8up|M>rted the application necessary to the per- 
formance of so vast a task ; and can .undertake to promise you as one 
{though perhaps the only) reward of it, the approbation and thanks of 
every well-wisher to the honour of the English language. 1 am, with 
the greatest regard. Sir, ** Your most faithful and 

*' Most affectionate humble servant, 

" Tho. Birch.'* 

Mr. Charles Burney, who has since distinguished himself so much in 
the science of Music, and obtained a Doctor's degree from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, hud been driven from the capital by bad health, and was 
DOW residing at Lynne Regis in Norfolk. He had been so much delighted 
with Johnson^s Rambler, and the plan of his Dictionary, that when the 
great work was announced in the news-papers as nearly finished^ he wrote 
to Dr. Johnson, begging to be informed when and in what manner his 
Dictionary would be published ; entreating, if it should be by subscript 
tioD, or he should have any books at his own disposal, to be favoured 
with six copies fdr himself and friends. 

In answer to this application. Dr. Johnson wrote the following letter^ 
of which (to use Dr. Burney's own words) ** if it be remembered that it 
was written to an obscure young man, who at this time had not much 
distinguished himself even in his own profession, but whose name could 
never have reached the author of The Rambler, the politeness and 
urbanity may be opposed to some of the stories which have been lately 
circolated of Dr. Johnson's natural rudeness and ferocity." 

** To Mr. Burney, in Lynne Regis, Norfolk 
"Sir, 

** If yon imagine that by delaying my answer I intended to shew 

nny neglect of the notice with which you have favoured me, yon will 

ndtber think justly of yourself nor of me. Your civilities were offered 

with too much elegance not to engage attentiqp ; and 1 have too much 

No. «• S 
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pleasure in pleasing men like you, not to feel very sensibly the distinction 
which you have bestowed upon me. 

** Few consequences of my endeavours to please or to benefit manktod 
have delighted me more thvu your friendship thus voluntarily offered, 
which now I have it 1 hope to keep^ because 1 hope to oootioae to 
deserve it. 

** 1 have no Dictionaries to dispose of for myself, but shall be glad to 
have you direct your friends to Mr. Dodsley, because it was by hit re* 
commendation that I was employed in the work. 

** When you have leisure to think again upon me, let me be favoored 
with another letter ; and another yet, when you have looked into my Dio 
tionary. If you find faults, I shall endeavour to mend them ; if yoa 
find none, 1 shall think you blinded by kind partiality : but to have made 
you partial in his favour, will very much gratify the ambition of, Sir» 

** Vour most obliged 
*' Govgh'Square^ Fleei'Streetf ** And most humble servant, 

" April 8, 1755." " Sam. Johnsok.*' 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took the principal charge 
of conducting the publication of Johnson^ Dictionary; and as the ^ 
patience of the proprietors was repeatedly tried, and almost exhausted, 
by their expecting that the work would be compleated within the time 
which Johnson had sangoinely supposed, the learned author was often 
goaded to dispatch, more especially as he had received all the copy-money, 
by different drafts, a considerable time before he had finished his task. 
When the messeng:er who carried the last sheet to Millar returned, John- 
son asked him, "Well, what did he say ?"— *' Sir, (answered the mes« 
senger) he said, thank God I have done with him.*' " 1 am glad (replied 
Johnson, with a smile,) that he thanks God for any thing.**^: It is remark* 
able, that those with whom Johnson chiefly contracted for his literary 
labours were Scotchmen, Mr. Millar and Mr. Strahan. Millar, though 
himself no great jud^e of liteiature, had good sense enough to have for 
his friends very able men to give him their opinion and advice in the 
purchase of copy-rii;ht ; the coobequeiice of which was his acquiring a 
very large fortune, with great liberality. Johnson said ofjiim, ** I respect 
Millar, Sir ; l>e has raised the price of literature.*' The same praise may 
be justly given to Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller of Paris. Mr. 
Strahan's liberality, judgment, and success, are well known. 

•*To Bennet LiXGTON, Esq. AT Langton, neae Spilsuy, Lin- 

culmsuire. 
"Sib, 

** It has been long observed, that men do not suspect faults whicli 
they do not commit ; your own elegance of manners, and punctuality of 

X Sir John (law kins, p. 341, inserts two notes as having passed formerly be- 
tween Andrew Millar and Joliusion, to the above effect I am assured this 
was not the case. In the u ay of incidental remark it was a pleasant play of 
raillery. To have deliberately written notes in sacb terms wooM Iwve 
beenflBoroae. 
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comblaisancey did not suffer you to impute to me that negligence of 
which 1 was guilty, and which I have not since atoned. I received both 
your liters, and received them with pleasure proportionate to the esteem 
which so short an acquaintance strongly impressed, and which 1 hope to 
coniirm by nearer knowledge, though I am afraid that gratification will 
be for a time withheld. . 

I have, iudeed, published my Book, of which I beg to know your 
father's judgment, and yours; and I have now staid long enough to 
watch its progress in the world. It has, you see, no patrons, and, I 
ibiuk, has yet had no opponents, except the critics of the coffee-house^ 
whose outcries are soon dispersed into the air, and are thought on no 
more: from this, therefore, I am at liberty, and think of taking the 
opportunity of this interval to make an excursion, and why not then 
into Lincolnshire? or, to mention a stronger attraction, why not to dear 
Mr. Langton ? I will give the true reason, which I know you will ap- 
prove:-— I have a mother more than eighty years old, who has counted 
the days to the publication of my book, in hopes of seeing me; and to 
faer, if I can disengage myself here, I resolve to go. 

*' As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for a reason like this, 
will not deprive me of your esteem, I beg it may not lessen your kind- 
ncM. I have very seldom received an offer of friendship which I so 
cairaestly desire to cultivate and mature. I shall rejoice to hear from 
yoo, till I can see you, and will see you as soon as 1 can ; for, when the 
doty that culls me to Lichfield is discharged, my inclination will carry 
me to Langton. I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, or see the stars 
twinkle, in the company of men to whom Nature does not spread her 
votames or utter her voice in vain. 

** Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of this letter a precedent for 
delay, or imagine that I approved the incivility that 1 have committed ; 
for 1 have known you enough to love you, and sincerely to wi>h a further 
knowledge ; and I assure you, once more, that to live in a house that 
contains such a father and such a son, will be accounted a very un* 
common degree of pleasure, by, dear Sir, your most obliged, and 

** ]\1ost humble servant, 
•• May G, 1755. •* Sam. Johnson/' 

" To THE Reveuend Miu Thomas Warton. 
<< Dbar, Sir, 

** I AM grieved that you should think-me capable of neglecting your 
letters ; and beg you will never admit any such suspicion again. I 
purpose to come down next week, if you shall be there; or any other 
week, that shall be more agreeable to yciu. Therefore let nfe knov. 
1 can stay this visit but a week, but intend to make preparations for a 
longer stay next time ; being resolved not to lose sight of the University. 
How g«Nf8 Apollonius ? Don*t let him be forgotten. Some thing of this 
kind most be done, to keep us up. Pay my compliments to Mr. Wise, 
ttod all mj other friends. 1 think to come to KetteUllall. 1 am, Sir, 

** Yoar most affectionate, &c. 
^ [Ltmdom,] May 13, 1755. *' Sam. Johnsov.** 
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To THE SAME. 

" Dear Sir, * 

«< It is gtrange how many things 4i\\\ happeo to intercept CTerj 

pleasure, though it [be] only that of two frieuds meeting together. I 

'f, hfive promised myself every day to inform you when you might expect 

me at Oxford, and have not been able to fix a time. The time, bow* 

ever, is, 1 think, at last come*; and I promise myHclf to repose in KetteU 

Hall, one of the first nights of the next week. I am afraid my stay with 

you cannot be long ; but what is the inference ? We must endeavour 

to make it chearful. I wish your brother could meet us, that we might 

go and drink tea with Mr. Wise in a body. I hope he will be at Ox* 

ford, or at his nest of British and Saxon antiquities. I shall expect to 

aee Spenser finished, and many other things begun. Dodsley is gonm 

to visit the Dutch. The Dictionary sells well. The rest of the world 

goes on as it did. " Dear Sir, " 

* ** Your most affectionate^ &c. 

** [London^] June 10, 1 755. ** Sam. Jobnsov.** 

To TUE SAME. 

* «« Dear Sir, 

** To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, hat bo air of 
trifling which I would not willingly have among you ; and which, 1 
believe, you will not willingly impute to me, when I have told you, that 
since my promise, two of our partners are deud^ and that I was solicited 
to suspend my excursion till we could recover from our confusion. 

** I have not laid aside my purpose ; for every day makes me more 
impatient of staying from you. But death, you know, hears not 
supplications, nor pays any regard to the convenience of mortals. I 
hope now to see you next week ; but next week is but another name for 
to-morrow, which has been noted for promising and deceiving. 

" I am, &c. 
•« [London,] June 24, 1755. '• Sam. Johnson.** 

To THE SAME, 

' *• Dear Sir, 

'* 1 TOLD you, that among the manuscripts are somethings of Sir 
Thomas More. I beg you to pasis an hour in looking on them, and 
procure a transcript of the ten or twenty first lines of each, to be com- 
pared with what I have; that 1 inuy know whetlier they are yet pub- 
lished. The manuscripts are thebe : 
«« Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 122. F. 3. Sir Thomas More. - 
1. Fall ufangeU. 2. Creation and fall of mankind. 3. Determinatioa 
of the Tiinity for the rescue of munkind. 4. Five lectures of our Savi« 
our*8 passion. 5. Of the institution of the sacrament, three lectures. 
6. How to receive the blessed body of our Lord sacramentally. 7* Neo- 
menia, the new moon. 8. X)e tristitia, tadio, pavorcy ei oratione ChriiA 
ante captionem ejus, 

*< Catalogue, pag. 154. Life of Sir Thomas More. Qai. Whether 
Roper*a ? Page 363. J}e resignatione Magni Sigilli in manus 
per D. Thomam Morum. Pag. 364. ilfort Defimio Morim. 
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** If you procure the young gentleman in the library to write out what 
you thiuk fit to be written, I will send to Mr. Prince the bookseller to 
pay him what you shall think proper. 
** Be pleased to make roy compliments to Mr. Wise, and all my friends* 

** I am, Sir^ 

''Your affectionate &c. 
" [London,] Aug. 7, 1755. " Sam. Johnson/' 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the English Laii* 
guage, being now at length published, in two volumes folio, the world 
contemplated with wonder so stupendous a work achieved by one man, 
while other countries had thought such undertakings fit only for whole 
academies. Vast as his powers were, I cannot but think that his ima- 
gination deceived him, when he supposed that by constant applicatioo 
he might have performed the task in three years. Let the Preface be 
attentively perused, in which is given, in a clear, strong, and glowing 
•Cyle, a comprehensive yet particular view of what he had done; and 
it will be evident, that the time he employed upon it was comparatively 
short. I am unwilling to swell my book with long quotations from what 
it in every body's hands, and 1 believe there are few prose compositions 
ia the Engrish language that are read with more delight, or are more 
impressed upon the memory, than that preliminary discourse. One of 
its excellencies has always struck me with peculiar admiration ; I mean 
the perspicuity with which he has expressed abstract scientific notions. 
At an instance of this, I shall quote the following sentence : " When the 
radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecu- 
tive series be formed of senses in their own nature collateral ?*' We have 
here an example of what has been often said, and I believe with justice, 
that there is for every thought a certain nice adaptation of words wliich 
none other could equal, and which, when a man has been t>o fortunate 
at to hit, he has attained, in that particular case, the perfection of 
language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely necessary for the accumula- 
tion of authorities, and which alone may account for Johnson's retentive 
■lind being enriched with a very large and various store of knowledge and 
imagery, must have occupied several years. The Preface furnishes an 
aninent instance of a double talent, of which Johnson wa^^i fully conscious. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds heard him say, ** There are two things which I am 
eanfideot I can do very well ; one is an introduction to any literary work, 
ttating what it is to contain, and how it should be executed in the most 
perfect manner; the other is a conclusion, shewing from various causes 
why the execution has not been equal to what the authour promised to 
hiotelf and to the publick.** 

How should puny scribblers be abashed and disappointed, when they 
lad him displaying a perfect theory of lexicographical excellence, yet at 
the tame time candidly and modestly allowing that he ^' had not satisfied 
Ut own expectations.** Here was a fair occasion for the exercise of John- 
tan'a modetty, when he wat called upon to compare hit own arduous 
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performance, not with those of other individuals, (in which case his rn^ 
flexible regard to truth would have been violated had he affected 
diffidence,) but with speculative perfection ; as he, who can outstrip all 
his competitors in the race, may yet be sensible of his de6ciency when 
he runs against time. Well might he say, that ** the £nglish Dictionary 
was written with little assistance of the learned ;** lor he told me, that 
the only aid which he received was a paper containing twenty etymologie»9 
sent to him by a person unknown, who he was afterwards informed was 
Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester. The etymologies, though they exi.- .•it 
learning and judgment, are not, I think, entitled to the first praise 
amongst the various parts of this immense work. Tlii> detinitions have 
always appeared to me such astonishing proofs of acuteuess of intellect 
and precision of language, as indicate a genius of the highest rank. This 
it is which marks the superior excellence of Johnson^ Dictiuuary over 
others equally or even more voluminous, and must have made it a work 
of much greater mental labour than mere Lexicons, or Word-Books^ aa 
the Dutch call them. They, who will make the experiment of trying 
how they can define a few words of whatever nature, will soon b> Mitisfied 
of the unquestionable justice of this observation, which 1 can assure my 
readers is founded upon much study, and upon communication with more 
minds than my own. 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. Thlis»- 
Windward 2iVid Leeward^ though directly of opposite meaning, are 
defined identically the same way ; as to which inconsiderable specks it 
is enough to observe, that his Preface announces that he was aware there 
might be many such in so immense a work ; nor was he at all discoiw 
certed when an instance was pointed out to him. A lady once a«ked 
him how he came to define Pastern the knee of a horse : instead of making 
an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at once answered, *' Ignorance^ 
Madam, pure ignorance." His definition of N^eiwork has been ofteu 
quoted with sportive malignity, as obscuring a thing in itself very plain. 
But to these frivolous censures no other answer is necessary than that 
with which we are furnished by his own Preface. *' To explain, requires 
the use of terms less abstruse than that which is to be explained, aud 
such terms cannot always be found. For, as nothing can be proved bat 
by supposing something intuitively known, and evident without proof, so 
uathing can be defined but by the use of words too plain to admit of 
definition. Sometime^ easier words are changed into harder ; as, burial^ 
into sepuitttre or intermeni ; dry into desiccaiive; dryness^ into siccthf 
or aridity ; fity into paroxism ; for, the easiest word, whatever it be, can 
never be translated into one more easy.** 

His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices under general 
definitions of words, while at the same time the original meaning of the 
words is not explained ; as his Tory^ Whig, Pension, Oats, Excite^X 

* He thus defines Excise, < A hateful tax levied upon commodities, and 
adjudged not by the common judges of propert}[, but wretches hired by those 
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•ad a few more caniiot be fully defended, and must be placed to the 
account of capricious and humorous indulgence. Talking to me upoa 
this subject when we were at Ashbourne in 1777> he mentioned a still 
atronger instance of the predominance of his private feelings in the com« 
position of this work, than any now to be found in it. ** You know, Sir^ 
liOEtJ Gower forsook the old Jacobite interest. When 1 came to the 
world Renegadoy after telling that it meant * one who deserts to the 
«Demy, a revolter,* I added. Sometimes toe say a Gower. Thus it went 
to the press : but the printer had more wit than I, and struck it out.*' 

I^t it however, be remembered, that this indulgence does not display 
itself only in sarcasm towards others, but sometimes in playful allusion 
to the notions commonly entertained of his own laborious task. Thus; 
*' Grub'Sireetf the name of a street in London, much inhabited by writers 
of small histories, dictionaries, and temporary poems ; whence any mean 
production is called Grub-street.^* — ** Lexicographer ^ a writer of die* 
tjooaries, a harmless drudge** 

At the time when he was concluding his very eloquent Preface, John« 
aoD*s mind appears to have been in such a state of depression, that we 
cao not contemplate without wonder the vigorous and splei^did thoughts 
which so highly distinguish that performance. *^ I (says he) may surely 
be contented without the praise of perfection, which if 1 could obtain 
io this gloom of solitude, what would it avail me ? I have protracted my 
work till most of those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave; 
and success and miscarriage are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it 
with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or from 
praise.** That this indifference was rather a temporary than an habitual 
feeling, appears, I think, from his letters to Mr. Warton ; and however 
be may have been affected for the moment, certain it is that the honours 
which his great work procured him, both at home and abroad, were very 
grateful to him. His friend the Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at 
Florence,' presented it to the Academia deiia Crusca, That Academy 

to whom Excise is paid.* The Commissioners of Kxrise being offended by 
this severe reflection, consulted Mr. Murray, then Attorney General, to know 
whether redress could be legally obtained. I wished to have procured for my 
leaders a copy of the opinion which he gave and which may now l>e justly 
considered as history : but the mysterious secrecy of office it seems would not 
permit il. I am, however, informed, by very good authority, that its import 
was, that the passage might l>c considered as actionable ; but that it would be 
more prudent in the board not to prosecute. Johnson never made the small- 
est alteration in this passage. We find he still retained his early prejudice 
against Excise ; for in ^The Idler, No. 65,** there is the following very ex- 
traordioay paragraph : ** The authenticity of Clarendons history, though 
with the sanction of one of the first Universities of the world, had not 
unexpected manuscript been hapfiily discovered, would, with the help of 
futioos credulity, bavi* hev.n brought into question, by the two lowest of all 
boman beings, a Scribhicr for a party, and a Commissioner of Excise.** The 
penoBSto whom he alludes were Mr. Johu OldmixoDyand George Ducket, £»(|. 
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seDt Johnson their Vocaholario^ and the French Academy sent him thtir 
Dietionnaire, which Mr. Langton had the pleasure to convey to him* 

It must nndoubtedly seem strange, that the conclusion of his Preface 
should be expressed in terms so desponding, when it is considered tfast 
the author was then only in his forty-sixth year. But we must ascribe its 
gloom to that miserable dejection of spirits to which he wasconstitntioo- 
ally subject, and which was aggravated by the death of his wife two yewt 
before. 1 have heard it ingeniously observed by a lady of rank and ele« 
gance, that ** his melancholy was then at its meridian.** It pleased Go9 
to grant him almost thirty years of life after this time ; and once when 
he was in a placid frame of mind,, he was obliged to owji to me that be 
had enjoyed happier days, and had many mure friends, since that gloomy 
hour, than before. 

It is a sad saying, that " most of those whom he iVished to please bid 
sunk into the grave ;" and his case at forty-five was singularly unhappy, 
unless the circle of his friends was very narrow. I have often thought, 
that as longevity is generally desired, and I believe, generally expected, 
it would be wise to be continually adding to the number of our friends^ 
that the loss of some may be supplied by others. Friendship, " the wioe 
of life/* should, like a well stocked cellar, be thus continually renewed ; 
and it is consolatory to think, that although we can seldom add what will 
equal the generous Jirst growths of our youth, yet friendship becomes 
insensibly old in much less time than is commonly imagined, and IM* 
many years are required to make it very mellow and pleasant. Warmtk 
will, no dotibt, make a considerable difference. Men of affectionate temper 
and bright fancy will coalesce a gteat deal sooner than those who are cold 
and dull. 

The proposition which I have now endeavoured to illustrate was, at a 
subsequent period of his life, the opinion of Johnson himself. He said 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, ** If a man does not make new acquaintance •• 
he advances through life, he will soon find himself left alone. A mma$ 
Sir, should keep his friendship in constant repair y 

The celebrated Mr, Wilkes, whose notions and habits of life were very 
opposite to his, but who was ever eminent for literature and rivacity* 
sallied forth with a little Jeu cT Esprit upon the following passage in hit 
Grammar of the English Tongue, prefixed to the Dictionary ; H seldomt 
perhaps never, begins any but the first syllable.** In an essay printed in 
" the Public Advertiser," this lively writer enumerated mony instances 
in opposition to this remark ; for example, ** The author of this ob- 
servation must be a man of a quick appre^hcnsion^ and of a most com* 
pre'hensive genius." The position is undoubtedly expressed with too 
much latitude. 

This light sully, we may suppose, made no great impression on ottf 
Lexicographer ; for we find that he did not alter the passage till many ye«t 
afterwards.^ 

*Ia the third Edition, published in 177S, he left out the words periigM 
Mf oer, and added the fbliowiDg paragraph ; 
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He had the pleasure of bein<; treated in a very different manner by hit 
old pupil Mr. Garrick, in the following complimentary Epigram. 

** On JoiiN60N*8 Dictionary. 

** Talk of war with a Briton, he*ll boldly advance, 

** That one English soldier will beat ten of France ; 

^ Would we alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 

*• Our odds are still ijreater, still greater our mem : 

^ In the deep mines of si'ience though Frenchmen may toil, 

** Can their strength be comparM to Locke, Newton, ond Boyle ^ 

** Let them rally their heroes, send forth all thtMr powVs, 

** Their verse-men and prose-men, then match them with oura. 

** First Shukspiare and Milton, like Gods in the fight. 

Have put their whole drama and epic to flight ; 

In siitirfs, epistles, and odes, would they cope. 

Their numbers retreat before Orydeu and Pope ; 
** And Johnson, well arm*d like a hero of yore, 

lias beat forty French, and will beat forty more !** 






M 



Johnton this year gave at once a proof of his benevolence, quickness 
of apprehension, and admirable art of composition, in the assi^ttance which 
he gave to Mr. Z»«ciiariah Williams, father of the blind lady whom he 
bad humanely received under his roof. Mr. Willi ims had followed the 
profession of physic in Wales ; but having a very strong propensity to 
the stody of natural philosophy, had made many ingenious advances to- 
wards a discovery of the longitude, and repaired to London in hopes of 
obtaining the great parliamentary reward. He failed of success ; but 
Johnson having made himself master of his principles and experiments^ 
wrote for him a pamphlet, published in quarto, with the following title: 
'* An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an 
exact Theory of the variation of the Magnetical Needle; with a Table 
of the Variations at the most remarkable Cities in Europe, from the 
year l6G0."f To diffuse it more extensively, it was accompanied with 
ao Italian translation on the opposite page, which it is supposed was the 
workofSij^nor Haretti, an Ilaliun of considerable literature, who having 
oome to Knt^land a few years before, had been employed in the capacity 
both of a language-muster and an author, and formed an intimacy with 
Dr. Johnson. This pamphlet Johnson presented to the Uodleian Library. 
Oa a blank leaf of it is pasted a paragraph cut out of a newspaper, con- 
taining an account of the death and character of Williams, plainly writ* 
ten by Johnson.;^ 

** It sometimes begins middle or final syllables in words compounded, as 
hiock^head^ or derived from the Latin, as compre-hetuied. 

X "On Saturday the 1:2th, about twelve at night, died Mr. Zachariah 
Williams, in his eighty-third year, after an iilncss of eight months, in full 
poaieisioo of his mental faculties. He has been long known to philosopher! 
and teaoieo for his skill iu magnetism, and his proposal to ascertain the longl- 
lode % a peculiar system of the variation of the comj^ass. He was a man of 

No. «. T ■ ^ 
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Id July this year he had formed some scheme of mental improvemeolt 
the particular purpose of which does not appear. But we find in bis 
** Prayers and Meditations," p. ^5, a prayer entitled, •* On the Study of 
Philosophy, as an instrument of living;** and after it follows a note, 
•• This study was not pursued.*' 

On the 13th of the same month, he wrote in his Journal the following 
scheme of life, for Sunday : ** Having lived** (as he with tenderness of 
conscience expresses himself) ** not without an habitual reverence for the 
Sabbath, yet without that attention to its religious duties which Chris- 
tianity requires ; 

'M. To rise early, and in order to it, go to sleep early on Saturday* 

** 2, To use some extraordinary devotion in the morning. 

** 3. To examine the tenor of my life, and particularly the last week ; 
and to mark my advances in religiodj or recession from it. 

** 4. To read the Scripture methodically with such helps ai are at 
hand. 

5. To go to church twice. 

6. To read books of Divinity, either speculative or practical* 
*• 7- To instruct my family. 

*' 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly so^il contracted in the 
ireek." 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of his Dictionary had not 
set him above the necessity of ** making provision for the day that was 
passing over him.** No royal or noble patron extended a munificent 
hand to give independence to the man who had conferred istability on the 
language of his country. We may feel indignant that there should ha^e 
been such unworthy neglect ; but we must, at the same time, cougratu« 
late ourselves, when we consider, that to this very neglect, operating to 
jouse the natural indolence of his constitution, we owe many valuable 
{iroductions, which otherwise, perhaps, might never have appeared* 

He had spent, during the progress of the work» the money for which 
he had contracted to write his Dictionary. We have seen that the re* 
ward of his labour was only fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds; 
and when the ex pence of amanuenses and paper, and other articles, are 
deducted, his clear profit whs very inconsiderable. I once said to htm, 
•* I am, sorry. Sir, you did not get more for your Dictionary." His 
.answer was, ** I am sorry too. But it was very well. The booksellers 
are generous liberal-minded men.** He, upon all occasions, did ample 
justice to their character in thin respect. He considered them as the 
patrons of literature ; and, indeed, although they have eventually been 
considerable gainers by his Dictionary, it is to them that we owe its hav- 
ing been undertaken and carried through at the risk of great expence, 
for they were not absolutely sure of being indemnified* 

industry indefatigable, of conversation inoffensive, patient of adversity sad 
disease, eminently sober, temperate^ and pious ; and worthy to ha^e ended 
life with better fortone^*' ^ 
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Oo the first day of this year we find from his prirate devotions^ that he 
had then recovered from sickness,]; and in February that his eye was re<- 
•tored to its u»e.|| The pious gratitude with which he acknowledges mer- 
cies upon every occasion is very edifying ; as is the humble submissioii 
which he breathes, when it is the will of his heavenly Father to try him 
yvitji afflictions. As such dispositions become the state of man here» and 
•re the true effects of religious discipline, we cannot but venerate in 
JobnsoD one of the most exercised minds that our holy religion hath ever 
formed. If there be any thoughtless enough to suppose such exercise 
the weakness of a great understanding, let them look up to Johnson, and 
be convinced that what he so earnestly practised must have a rational 
foundation. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome, in octavo, of his 
folio Dictionary, and a few essays in a monthly publication, entitled^ 
*' The Universal Visitor.*' Christopher Smart, with whose unhappy 
vacillation of mind he sincerely sympathised, was one of the stated uq^" 
dertakers of this miscellany ; and it was to assist him that Johnson some* 
times employed his pen. All the essays marked with two asterisks have 
been ascribed to him ; but I am confident, from internal evidence, that 
of these, neither " The Life of Chaucer," *« Reflections on the State 
of Portugal,*' nor an " Essay on Architecture," were written by him. 
I am equally confident, upon the same evidence, that he wrote *' Further 
Thoughts on Agriculture ;"t being the sequel of a very inferior essay 
ou the same subject, and which, though curried on as if by the same 
band, is both in thinking and expression so far above it, and so strikingly 
peculiar, as to leave no doubt of its true parent ; and that he also wrote 
** A Dissertation on the State of Literature and Authors,"t and *' A 
Dissertation on the Epitaphs written by Pope."* The last of these» 
indeed, he afterwards added to his *' Idler." Why the essays truly writ- 
ten by him are marked in the same maimer with some which he did not 
write, 1 cannot explain ; but with deference to those who have ascribed 
to him the three essays which 1 have rejected, they want all the charac« 
teristical marks of Johnsonian composition. 

He engaged also to superintend and contribute largely to another 
iponthly publication, entitled *' The Literary Magazine, or Uni- 
YERSAL Review;"* the first number of which came out in May this 
jear» What were his emoluments from this undertaking, and what other 
writers were employed in it, I have not discovered. Fie continued to 
write in it, with intermissions, till the fifteenth number; and I think 
that he never gave better proofs of the force, acutenes^s, and vivacity of 
hit mind, thau in this miscellany, whether we consider his original essays, 
or his reviews of the works of others. The •* Preliniinary AiJdress''^ 
to the public, is a proof how this great man could t-nibellitth, with the 
craces of superior composition, even so trite a thing as the plan of a 
pbagaziue. 

} Prayers and Meditations. [; Ibid, 27. 
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HU original essays'are, "An Introduction to the Political State of 
Great-Britain ;*'f ** Elemarks on the Militia Biil;*'t Oboervations oa 
his Britannic Majesty^s Treaties with the Empress of Russia and the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassei ;*''!' '* Ohservations on the Present State of 
Affairs ;"t and, •• Memoirs of Frederic 111. King of Prussitt.**f In all 
these he di^plHys extensive political knovi ledge and sagacity, expressed 
with uncommon energy and perspicuity, without any of tho«e words 
which he sometimes took a pleasure in adopting, in imitation of Sir 
Thomas Browne ; of whose ** Christian Morals** he this year gave aD 
edition with his ** Life"* prefixed to it, which is one of Johnson*s best 
biographical performances. In one instance only in these essays has he 
indulged his Brownism. Dr. Robertson, the historian, mentioned it to 
me, as having at once, convinced him that Johnson was the author of the 
** Memoirs of the King of Prussia." Speaking of the pride which the 
old King, the father of his hero, took in being master of the tallest re* 
giment in Europe, he says, *' To review this towering regiment was his 
daily pleasure ; and to perpetuate it ^as so much his care, that when he 
ihet a tall woman he immediately commanded one of his Titanian retinae 
to marry her, that they might propagate procerity,^^ For this* Anglo- 
Latian word proceritt/y Johnson had, however, the authority of Addison* 

His reviews are of the following Books; " Birch's History of the 
Royal Society /'f " Murphy's Gray's-Inn Journal ;"t " Warton's Essay 
on the Writings and Genius of Pope, Vol. I."t ** Hampton's Traosla- « 
tion of Poiybius ;"f *• Black well's Memoirs of the Court of Augustus ;"t 
•* Russell's Natural History of Aleppo ;"t '• Sir Isaac Newton'^ Argu« 
ments in Proof of a Deity ;"f *« Borlase's History of the Isles of Stilly ;"f 
** Holme's £xperiment^ on Bleaching ;" " Browne's Christian Morals ;"t 
" Hales on distilling Sea- Water, Ventilator* in Ships, and curing an ill 
Taste in Milk ?"t " Lucas's Esj^ay on Waters;"! «' Kent's Catalogue 
of the Scottish Bishops ;"t " Brown's History of America ;"f •• Philo- 
sophical Transactions, Vol. XLlX."t •* Mrs. Lennox's Translation of 
Sully's Memoirs;"* "Miscellanies by Elizabeth Harrison ;"t " Evans's 
Map and Account of the Middle Colonies in America ;"f " Letter on 
the Case of Admiral Byng ;"* '• Api)eal to the People concerning Ad- 
miral Byno ;'' «« Hanway's Ei^ht Days Journey, and Essay on Tea;"t 
" The Cadet, a Military Treatise ;"t ** Some further particulars in Ke- 
lation to the Case of Admiral Byng by a Gentleman of Oxford;"* 
** The Conduct of the IVIinistry relating to the present War impartially 
examined ;"t •• A Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil,"* 
All these, from internal evidence, were written by Johnson ; tome of 
them I know he avowed, and have marked them with an asteriik nccord* 
ingly. Mr. Thomas Davies, indeed, ascribed to him the Review of 
Mr. Burke's *« Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas ol the Sublime and 
Beautiful;" and Sir John Hawkins, with equal discernment, lias iiw 
serted it in his collection of Johnson's work^ : wiiereas it ha^ no resem- 
blance to Johnson's composition, and is well known to have been writtea 
by Mr. Murphy, who bas acknowledged it to me and many others. 
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It 18 worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson's political character^ 
which has been misrepresented as abjectly submissive to power, that hit 
** Observations on the present State of Affairs/' glow with as animated a 
spirit of constitutional liberty as can be found any where. Thus he be- 
gins: '* The time is now come, in which every Englibhman expects to 
be informed of the national affairs; and in which hf has a right to have 
that expectation gratified. For, whatever may be ur^ed by Ministers^ 
or those whom vanity or interest make the followers of Ministers, con« 
ceroing the necessity of confidence in our governors, and the presump- 
tion of prying with profane eyes into the recesses of policy, it is evident 
that this reverence can be claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted, and 
projects suspended in deliberation. But when a design has ended in 
miscarriage of success, when every eye and every ear is witness to gene- 
ral discontent, or general satisfaction, it is then a proper time to disen- 
tangle confusion and illustrate obscurity ; to shew by what causes every 
event was produced, and in what effects it is likely to terminate; to lay 
down with distinct particularity what rumour always huddles in general 
exclamation, or perplexes by indigested narratives ; to shew whence hap- 
' piness or calamity is derived, and whence it may be expected ; and ho- 
nestly to lay befitre the people what inquiry can gather of the past, and 
CODJectore can estimate of the future." 

Here we have it assumed as an incontrovertible principle that in this 
coontry the people are the superintendants of the conduct and measures 
of those by whom government is administered ; of the beneficial effect of 
which the present reign afforded an illustrious example, when addresses 
from alll parts of the kindgom controuled an audacious attempt to in- 
troduce a new power subversive of the crown. 

A still stronger proof of his patriotic spirit appears in his review of an 
'' Essay ou Waters, by Dr. Lucas,** of whom, after describing him as a 
man well known to the world for his daring defiance of power, when he 
thought It exerted on the side of wrong, he thus speaks : " The Irish 
ministers drove him from his native country by a proclamation, in which 
tbey chai'ge him with crimes of which they never intended to be called 
.to the proof, and oppressed him by methods equally irresistible by guilt 
•nd innocence. 

^ Let the man thus driven into exile, for having been the friend of his 
coontry, be received in every other place as a confessor of liberty ; and 
let the tools of power be taught in time, that they may rob, but cannot 
impoverish." 

Some of hif reviews in this Magazine are very short accounts of the 
pieces noticed, and I mention them only that Dr. Johnson*s opinion of 
the works may be known ; but many or them are examples of elab«>rate 
criticism, in the most masterly style. In his review of the '* Memoirs of 
the Court of Augustus,'* he has the resolution to think and speak from 
hfa own mind, re^ardltrss of the cant transmitted from age to age, in praise 
of the ancient Romans. Thus; ** I know not why any one but a school* 
boy io his declamation should whine over the commoowealtb of Kome, 
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whicfc gitw grmt ooJy bf the miierj of the rert ttf maakiad. The 
Boiioi, Tike others, at tooo as th«j grew ricfay grev corrapt ; 
thcsr cormiiCioD sold the lives and freedoms of themselves, aod of 
aaoCher*** Again, ** A people, who while tbej were poor robbed 
kibd ; aad as sooo as thej became rich, robbed ooe aoother.** la hia 
leviev of the 3IisedlaDies id proie and vene, published bj ElixabcCh 
UarrisoD, bat written bj manj hands, he gi<^es an emioettt proof at oace 
of his orthodoxy and candoor. '* The authors of the essays in praaa 
seem generally to hare imitated, or tried to imitate, the ropioasaess aad 
laxoriaoce of Mrs. Rowe. This, however, is not all her prase; thcj 
have laboured to add to her brightness of imagery, her purity of aeB« 
timents. The poets have had Dr, Waits before their eyes; a writer who^ 
if he stood not in the fir»t class of genius, compensated that defect fay a 
ready application of his powers to the promotion of pi<rty. The attempt 
to employ the ornaments of romance in the decoration of religion, was, I 
think, first made by Mr. Boy/e*i Martyrdom ofTkeodoru; but BoyVs 
philoM^pbical studies did not allow him time for the cultivation of style : 
and the completion of the great design was reserved for Mrs. Rowe. Dvm 
Watts was ooe of the first who taught the Dissenters to write and speak 
like other men, by shewing tbem that elegance might consist with piety. 
They would bare both done honour to a better society, for they had that 
chanty which might well make their failings be forgotten, and with whic1| 
the whole Christian world wish for communion. They were pare frcNa 
all the heresies of an age, to which every opinion is become a &vonrite 
that the universal church has hitherto detested ! 

** This praise the general interest of mankind requires to be given to 
writers who please and do not corrupt, who instruct and do not weary^ 
But to them all human eologies are vain, whom I believe applauded bj 
angels, and numbered with the just.'* 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hanway's violent attack upoa 
that elegant and popular beverage, shews how very well a man of geniua 
can write upon the slightest subject, when he writes, as the Italians say, 
coji amore ; I suppose no person ever enjoyed with more relish the infusion 
of that fragrant leaf than Johnson. The quantities which he drank of 
it at all hours were so great, that his nerves must have been uncommonly 
strong, not to have been extremely relaxed by such an intemperate use 
of it. He assured me, that he never felt the least inconvenience from it; 
which is a proof that the fault of his constitution was rather a too 
great tension of fibres, than the contrary. Mr. Hanway wrote an angry 
answer to Johnson's review of his Essay on Tea, and Johnson, after a 
full and deliberate pause, made a reply to it ; the only instance, I believci^ 
in the whole course of his life, when he condescended to oppose any 
thing that was written against him. 1 suppose when he thought of any 
his of little antagonists, he was ever justly aware of the high sentiment of 
Ajax in Ovid : 

^ lite tulit prettumjam nunc certaminis hujuSt 
" Qaiy cum vicius erit, mecum ceriasse feretwr."* 
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B^t indeed, the good Mr. Haaway laid himself so open to ridicule, that 
Johnson's animadversions upon his attack were chiefly to make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleaded the cause of Admiral Byng is 
highly to the honour of his heart and spirit. Though Voltaire affects to 
be witty upon the fate of that unfortunate officer, observing that he was 
shot ** pour encourager Us autreSf" the nation has long been satisfied 
that his life was sacrificed to the political fervour of the times. In the 
vault belonging to the Torrington family, in thechurchof Southill, in 
Bedfordshire, there is the following Epitaph upou his monument, which 
1 have transcribed : 

''To THE PERPETUAL DiSCRACE 

'* OP PUBLicR Justice, 

** The Honourable John Byng, Ef4|. 

** Admiral of the Blue, 

** Fell a Martyr to political 

" Persecutioit, 
*' March 14» ih the Year IT^'fT i 
** WHEN Bravery and Loyalty 

** WERE insufficient SECURITIES 

** FOR the Life and Honour of 
" A Naval Officer," 

Jobosoo's roost exquisite critical essay in the Literary Magazine, and 
indeed any where, is his review of Soame Jenyos* " Inquiry into the Ori- 
gio of Evil.** Jenyns was possessed of lively talents, and a style eminently 
pure and easy, and could very happily play with a light subject, either 
ID prose or verse ; but when he speculated on that most difficult and 
cxcrnciating question, the Origin of Evil, he '* ventured far beyond his 
depth,'* and, accordingly, was exposed by Johnson, both with acute 
argument and brilliant wit. 1 remember when the late Mr. BicknelPs hu- 
mourous performance, " The Musical Travels of Joel Collyer,'* in which 
m alight attempt is mude to ridicule Johnson, was ascribed to Soame 
Jepyos, " Ha ! (said Johnson) I thought I had given him enough of it. 

His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by my friend Mr. Courteoay 
in hit ** Poetical Review of the literary and moral Character of Dr. John- 
•oo ;** a (Mfrformaoce of such merit that had I not been honoured with a 
very kind and partial notice in it, I should echo the sentiments of men 
0f the first taste loudly in its praise. 

*' When specious sophists with presumption scan 
** The source of evil hidden still from man; 
** Revive Arabian tales, and vainly hope 
** To rival St. John, and his scholar Pope; 

Thouc;li metaphysics spread the gloom of night. 

By reason's star he guides our aching sight ? 

The hounds of knovyledge marks, and i>oints the way 
^ To pathless wastes, where wilder*d sages stray ; 
** Where, like a farthing link-l>oy, Jenyns stands, 
** And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands.**t 

% Seme time after Dr. Johnson's death there appeared in tlie news-papers 
and magtzioet an illiberal and [)etulant attack upon bim, in the form of an 
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This year Mr. Win. Payne^ brother cf the reftpectable bookseller of that 
name, published *' An Introduction to the Game of Draughts,'* to which 
Johnson contributed a Dedication to the Earl of Kochford,* and a Pre- 
face,* both of which are admirably adapted to the treatise to which they 
are prefixed. Johnson, I believe, did not play at draughts after leaving 
College, by which he suffered ; for it would have afforded him au innocent 
soothing relief from the melancholy which distressed him so often. 1 hare 
heard him regret that he had not Seurnt to play at cards ; and the gane 
of draughts we know it* peculiarly calculated to fix the attention without 
straining it. There is a compobure and gravity in draughts which insen- 
sibly trauquillises the mind ; and, accordingly the Dutch are fond of it» 
as they are of smoaking, of the sedative influence of which, though he 
himself never smoaked, he had a high opinion. Besides, there is in 
draughts some exercise of the faculties ; and, accordingly Johnson wish- 
ing to dignify the subject in his Dedication with what is most estimable 
in it, observcK, *< Triflers may find or make any thing a trifle : but since 
it Ts the great characteristick of a wise man to see events in their cansei» 
to obviate consequences and ascertain contingencies, your Lordship will 
think nothing a trifle by which the mind is inared to caution, foresight, 
and circumspection.** 

As one of the little occasional advantages which he did not disdain to 
take by his pen, as a man whose profession was literature, he this year 
accepted of a guinea from Mr. Robert DodHley, for writing the iutro* 

Epitaph, under the name of Mr. Soaine Jenyns, very unworthy of that gentle* 
man, who had quietly submitted to the critical lash while Johnson lived. It 
assumed, as characteristics of him, all the vulgar circumstances of abuse which 
had circulated amongst the ignorant it was an unbecoming indulgence of 
puny resentment, at a time when he himself was at a very advanced age, and 
had a near prospect of descending to the grave. I was truly sorry for it; for 
he was then become an avowed, and (as my Lord Bishop of London, who had 
a serious conversation with him on the subject, assures me) a sincere Christian. 
He could not expect that Johnson*s numerous friends would patiently bear to 
have the memory of their master stigmatized by no mean pen, but that, al 
least, one would be found to retort. Accordingly, this unjust and sarcastie 
Epitaph was met in the same public field by an answer, in terms by no meant 
soft, and such as wanton provocation only could justify : 

"EPITAPH, 
" Prepared for a creature not quite dead yeL 

** Here lies a little ugly nauseous clf, 

** Who judging ouly from its wretched self, 

•* Feebly attempted, petulant and vain, 

** The * Origin of Evil,' to explain. 

" A mighty genius at this elf displeasM, 

" With a strong critic grasp the urchin squeezed* 

•* For thirty years its coward spleen it kept, 

" Till in the dust the mighty t^'enius slept ; 

** Then stunk and fretted in expiring snuflT, 

** And b1iuk*d at Johnson with its last poor pufL'* 
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^•ctioa to ^' The London Chronicle/' an erening new«*paper ; and evcb 
•io to flight a performance exhibited peculiar talenrtt. This Chronicle 
>«l»ll tubtitts, and from what I observed, when Iwat abroad, has a more 
extensive circolation upon the Continent than any of the English newi* 
fbpenu It was constantly read by Johnson himself; and it is but jost 
to observe, that it has all along been distingaished for good sense, 
tfeewracy, moderation, and delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has been commnnicated to me by 
fb^ Reverend Dr. Thomas Campbell, who has dope himself considerable 
credit by his own writings. ** Sitting with Dr. Johnson one morning 
miooe, he asked me if I had known Dr. Madden, who was author of the 
^fciiiium«scheme in Ireland. On my answering in the affirmative, and 
«tao that I had for some years lived io his neighbourhood, &c. he lieggcd 
of me that when I returned tolreland, I would edeavour to^tocurefor 
a poem of Dr. Madden*s called * Boulter's Monument.*' The 
(said he) why I wish for it, is this : when Dr. Madden came to 
London, he submitted this work to my castigation ; and 1 remember I 
blotted a great many lines, and might have blotted a great many more 
without making the poem worse. However, the Doctor was very thank* 
fol, and very generous, for he gave me ten guineas, which was to me at 
iMf ifme a great sunu*^ 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving in edition of Shakspeare 
with notes. He issued Proposals of considerable length, in which he 
iiwwed that he' perfectly well knew what a variety of research such an 
vodertaking required ; but his indolence prevented him from pursuing 
il with that diligence which alone can collect those scattered facts, that 
|aatiis however acote, penetrating, and luminous, cannot discover by 
ili own force. It is remarkable, that at this time his fancied activity 
woa for the moment so vigorous, that he promised his work should be 
INiUialied before Christmas, 1757* Yet nine years elapsed before it saw 
the light. His throes in bringing it forth had been severe and remittent ; 
tad at last we may almost conclude that the Csesarian operation was 
IMrfermed by the knife of Churchill, whose upbraiding satire, I dare 
aqTf made Johnson's friends urge him to dispatch. 

^He for subscribers baits his hook, 

** And takes your cash ; but where*s the book ? 

*• No matter where; wise fear, you know, 

** Forbids the robbing of a fbe ; 

** Bat what, to serve our private ends, 

** Forbids the cheating of our friends ?** 

Aboot this period he was' offered a living of considerable value id 
LiDColnshire, if he were inclined to enter into holy orders. It waa a 
rectory in the gift of Mr. Langton, the father of his much valued friend. 
Bat he did not accept of it ; partly, I. believe, from a conscientiooa 
Hiotive, being persuaded that his temper and habits rendered him unfit 
FW that asaiduoos and familiar instroction of the vulgar and ignorant^ 
^hich he held to bo aa essfotial doty io o clergyman ; and ptrtly becamo 

Vol. 2. U 
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bii love of a London life was to strong, that be would have thooght him- 
aelf an exile in any other place, particularly if residing in the countrf. 
Whoever would wish to see his thoughts upon that subject displayed ia 
their full force, may peruse the Adventurer, Number 126. 

In I7«^7 it does not appear that he published any thing, except aome 
of those articles in the Literary Magazine, which have been meDtioDcd. 
That magazine, after Johnson ceased to write in it, gradually declined^ 
though the popular epithet of AniigalUcan was added to it ; and in July 
1758 it expired. He probably prepared a part of his Shakspeare this 
year, and he dictated a speech on the subject of an address to the Throne, 
after the expedition to Rochfort, which was delivered by one of iiif 
friends, I know not in what public meeting. It is printed in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for October 1785 as his, and bears sufficient markt of 
authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the Treasury, I>ab» 
lin, I have obtained a copy of the following letter from Johnaon to the 
venerable author of << Dissertations on the History of Ireland.** 

** To Charles O'Connor, Esq. 

•« Sir, 
** I HAVE lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner, seen yonr acconnlaf 
Ireland, and cannot forbear to solicit a prosecution of your design. .Sir 
William Teiliple complains that Ireland is less known than any oCImt 
country, as to its ancient state. The natives have had little leisure, and 
little encouragement for inquiry ; and strangers, not knowing the lio* 
guage, have had no ability. 

** I have Long wished that the Irish literature were cultivated.:^ Ireland 
is known by tradition to have been once the seat of piety and learning; 
and surely it would be very acceptable to all those who are curious either 
in the original of nations, or the affinities of languages, to be further 
informed of the revolutron of a people so anci^t, and once so illnstrions^ 

** What relation there is between the Welsh and Irish language, or 
between the language of Ireland and that of Biscay, deservea enquiry. 
Of these provincial and unextended tongues, it seldom happens that 
more than one are understood by any one man ; and, therefore, it aeldooi 

I The celebrated orator, Mr. Flood, bas sliown himself to be of Dr. John* 
soifs opinion ; having by his ivill bequeathed his estate, after the death of hii 
Lady Frances, to the University of Dublin ; desiring that immediately after 
the said estate shall come into their possession, they shall appoint two pro* 
fessors, one for the study of tlie native Erse or Irish language, and the other 
for the study of Irish antiquities and Irish history, and for the study of aof 
other European language illustrative of, or auxiliary to, the study oflrisb 
antiquities or Irish history *, and that they shall give yearly two liberal pr^ 
miums for two compositions, one in verse, and the other in prose, in thelriik 
language.** 

[Since the above was written, Mr. Flood*s Will has been set aaide^ afttf * 
trial at bar» in the Cooit of Exchequer in Ireland. Malohb.] 
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happens that a fair comparison can be made. I hope you wHl continue 
to cultivate this kind of learning, which has too long lain neglected, and 
which, if it be suffered to remain in oblivion for another century, may, 
perhaps, never be retrieved. As I wish well to all useful undertakings^ 
I would not forbear to let you know how much you deserve in my 
Opinion, from all lovers of study, and how much pleasure your work 
hat given to. Sir, *< Your most obliged, * 

** And most humble servant, 
**Londm, April 9, 1757. " Sam. Johnson." 

" To THE Reverend Mh. Thomas Wahton. 

« Dear Sir, 

** Dr. Marsili of Padua, a learned gentlenoan, and good Latin 
poet, hat a mind to see Oxford. I have given him a letter to Dr. Hud- 
deeford, and shall be glad if yon will introduce him, and shew him any 
thing in Oxford. 

" I am printing my new edition of Shakspeare. 

^' { long to see you all, but cannot conveniently come yet. You 
might write to me now and then, if you were good for any thing.. But 
komarei mutant mores. Profes8<Srs forget their friends. 1 shall certainly . 
coonplain to Miss Jones.ij: I am, " Your, &c. 

^'[Lomfoit,] June 21, 1757. '< Sam. Johnson." 

f* Please to make my compliments to Mr. Wise." 

Mr. Burney having enclosed to him an extract from the review of his 
Dictionary in the Bihliotheque des SavanSt and a list of subscribers to 
bis Shakspeare, which Mr. Burney had procured in Norfolk, he wrote 
the following answer : 

'< To Mr. Burnet, in Lynnb, NoRFOLKt 
, wSiR, 

''That I may show myself sensible of your favo*irs, and not com- 
mit the same fault a second time, I make haste to answer the letter which 
I received this morning. The truth is, the other likewise was received, 
and 1 wrote an answer; but being desirous to transmit you some pro- 
potalt and receipts, I waited till 1 could find a convenient conveyance^ 
and day was passed after day, till other things drove it from my thoughts ; 
yet not so, but that I remember with great pleasure your commendatioq 
pt ny Dictionary. Your praise was welcome, not only because 1 believe 

X ^^iss Jooes lived at Oxford and was often of his parties. She was a very 
ingeoioDs poetess, and published a volume of poemx; and, on the whole, was 
a most sensible, agreeable, and amiable woman. She was sister to the Rcve* 
rend River Jones, Chanter of Christ Church cathedral at Oxford, and John- 
•00 used to call her the Clutntress, I have heard him, often address her in 

' ft 

thit pasMge from ' II Penseroso :* 

• Thee, Chantress, oft the wood^ amoN^ 

* I woo," kc. 
She died unmarried. 
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it was tiocerey but bocans e praise hat been very tcarce. A mao of yoor 
candoor will be surprised when I tell you, that among all my acqaain- 
taoce there are only two, who upon the publicatiou of my book did not - 
endeavour to depress me with threats of censure from the poblic, or with 
objections learned from those who had learned them from my owo preface* 
Your*s is the only letter of good-will that I have received; thoQgli» 10- 
deed» I am promised something of that sort from Sweden. 

" How my new edition will be received I know not ; the tobscriptioB 
haa not been very successful. 1 shall publish about March* 

** If you can direct me how to send proposals, I should wish that tbcy 
were in such hands. 

** I remember. Sir, in some of the first letters with which yoo favooved 
me, you mentioned. your lady. May I enquire after her? In return for 
the favours which you have shewn me^ it is not much to tcrll }ott, tliall 
^ish you and her all that can conduce to your happiness. 1 am, Sir^ 

^' Your most obliged, 

** And most humble servant, 
*' Gougk'iquare, Dec. 24, 1757* *' Sam. Johhsov." 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in at easy and pleasant n slalt 
of existence, as constitutional unhappiness ever permitted him to eigaj. 

**To Bennrt Lahgton, Esq. at Lakgton, LiHCOLiiaBiBB» 

" Sib, 

** I must ])ave indeed slept very fast, not to have been awaked by 
your letter. None of your suspicions are true ; 1 am not much richer 
than when you left me : and, what is worse, my omission of an answer to 
your first letter will prove that I am not much wiser. But 1 go on as I 
formerly did, deiigning to be some time or other both rich and wise; 
and yet cultivate neither mind nor fortune. Do you take notice of my 
example, and learn the danger of delay. When I was as you are now, 
towering in confidence of twenty-one, little did I suspect that I should 
be at forty.nine, what I now am. 

** But you do not seem to need my admonition. You are busy in ac» 
quiring and in communicating knowledge, and while you are studying, 
enjoy the end of study, by making others wiser and happier, 1 was much 
pleased with the tale that you told me of being tutor to your aisters. 
I, who have no sisters nor brothers, look with some degree of innocent 
envy on those who may be said to be born to friends ; aud cannot see, 
without wonder, how rarely that native union is afterwards regarded. It 
sometimes, indeed, happens, that some supervenient cause of dipcord 
may overpower this original amity ; but it seems to me more frequently 
thrown away with le\ity, or lost by negligence, than destroyed by injury 
or violence. We tell the ladies that good wives make good husbands; 
I believe it is a more certain position that good brothers make good sisters. 

** I am satisfied with your stay at home, as Juvenal with his frieodV 
retirement to Cumse : I know that your absence is beat, though it be not 
best for me. 
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* Qumnvit digressu wterit eanfusus amid, 

* Laudo tamen vacuis quod tedemfigert Cumis 

* Destinetf atque unum eivem donare Sibyllas,* 

^* Langton i» a good CumtBy but who mutt be Sibylla ? Mrs. Langton 
is as wise as Sibyl, and as good ; and will lire, if my wishes can pro* 
loDg life, till she shall in time be as old. But she differs in this, that 
she has Dot scattered her precepts in the wind, at least not those which 
she bestowed upon you. 

*< The two Wartons just looked into the town, and were taken to see 
Ckone, where, David says^ they were starved for want of company to 
kiCep them warm. David and Doddyf have had a new quarrel, and, I 
think, cannot conveniently quarrel any more. ** Cleone*' was well acted 
by all the characters, but Bellamy left nothing to be desired. I went the 
first night, and supported it as well as I might: for Doddy, you know, 
is my patron, and I would not desert him. The play was very well re- 
ceived. Doddy, after the danger was over, went every night to the stage* 
side, and cryed at the distress of poor Cleone. 

** I have left off housekeeping, and therefore made presents of the 
game which you were pleased to send me. The pheasant I gave to Mr. 
Richardson, the bustard to Dr. Lawrence, and the pot I placed with Miss 
Williams, to be eaten by myself. She desires that her compliments and 
good wishes may be accepted by the family ; and I make the same request 
for myself. 

** Mr. Reynolds has within these few days raised his price to twenty 
gnioeas a head, and Miss is much employed in miniatures. I know 
liol any body [else] whose prosperity has encreased since you left them. 

** Murphy is to have his ^ Orphan of China* acted next month ; and is 
ilierefore, 1 suppose, happy. I wish I could tell yon of any great good 
to which I was approaching, bnt at present my prospects do not much de- 
light me; however, I am always pleased when 1 6nd that you, dear Sir, 
tcmember. " Your affectionate, humble servant, 

^ Jan. 99 1758. Sam. Johnson.** 

<< To Mr. Burnit, at Ltnnb, Norfolk. 
••Sir, 

** Your kindness is so great, and my claim to any particular regard 

ffwn yon so little, that 1 am at a loss how to express my sense of your 

ftroors; but I am, indeed, much pleased to be thus distinguished by you* 

** I am ashamed to tell yon that my Shakspeare will not be out so 

0000 as 1 p|[omised my subscribers ; but 1 did not promise them more than 

1 ipHnised myself. It will, however, be published before summei*. 

•' I have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, I think, do not pro- 
fcss more than 1 have hitherto performed. I have printed many of the 
pisysj and have hitherto left very few passages unexplained ; where i 

} Mr. Garrick. || Mr. Dodsley, Author of Cleone. 

§ Mr. Samuel Richardson, Author of Clarissa. 
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am qaite at loss, I confess my ignorance, which is seldom done by com« 
mentators. 

*' I have, likewise, inclosed twelve receipts ; not that I mean to iin«. 
pose upon you the trouble of pushing them, with more importunity 
than may seem proper, but that you may rather have more than fewer 
than you shall want. The proposals you will disseminate as there 
•hall be an opportunity. I once printed them at length in theChrbnicle, 
and some of my friends (I believe Mr. Murphy, who formerly wrote 
the GrayVInn Journal) introduced them with a splendid encomium. 

** Since the Life of Brown, 1 have been a little engaged, from time to 
time, in the Literary Magazine, but not very lately. I* have not the 
collection by me, and therefore cannot draw out a catalogue of my pmrts^ 
but will do it, and send it. Do not buy them, for I will gather mil 
those that have any thing of mine in them, and send them to Mrs. Buroeyi, 
as a small token of gratitude for the regard which she is pleased to bettow 
upon me. ** I am. Sir, 

** Your most obliged 

** And most humble servant, 
'< London, March 8, 1758. ** Sam. Johnson.** 

Dr. Burney has kindly favoured n^e with the following memorandno^ 
which J take the liberty to insert in his own genuine easy style. I lovQ 
to exhibit sketches of my illustrious friend by various eminent hands. 

^' SooEi after this, Mr. Burney, during a visit tp the capital, had am 
interview with him in Gough-square, where he dined and drank tea with 
him, and was introduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. Williams. After 
dinner, Mr. Johnson proposed to Mr. Burney to go up with him into hit 
garret, which being accepted, he there found about five or six Greek 
folios, a deal writing-deh^c, and a chair and a half. Johnson giving to 
his guest the entire seat, tottered himself on one with only thrt^e leg^and 
one arm. Here he gave Mr. Burney Mrs. Williams^s history, and shewed 
him some volumes of his Shakttpeare already printed, to prove that he 
was in earnest. Upon Mr. Burney*s opening the first volume, at the 
Merchant of Venice, he observed to him, that he seemed to be more 
severe on Warburton than 'rheobald. < O poor Tib. ! (said Johnson) 
he was ready knocked down to my hands ; Warburton stands between 
me and him.' " But, Sir, (said Mr. Burney,) you'll have Warburton 
upon your bones, won't you ?" " No, Sir; he'll not come out : he'll 
only growl in his den." ** But you think. Sir, that Warbur'ton it a 
superior critic to Theobald ?" — '* O, Sir, he'd make two-and-fifty The- 
obalds, cut out into slices! The worst of Warburton is, that he h^ia 
rage tor saying something, when there's nothing to be said."— Mr. Bur- 
ney then asked him whether he had seen the letter which Warburton had 
written in answer to a pamphlet addressed ** To the most impudent Man 
alive." He answered in the negative. Mr. Burney told him it was sup- 
posed to be written by Mallet. The controversy now raged between the 
friends of Pope and Bolingbroke: and Warburton and Mallet were the 
leaders of the several parties. Mn Buroey asked him then if he bad see^ 
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Wmrburton*< book against Bolingbroke^s Philosophy ? ** No, Sir ; I have 
never read Bolingbroke's impiety, and therefore am not interested about 
its confutation.** 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodical paper, entitled 
** Thb Idler,*** which came out every Saturday in a weekly news-paper, 
called " The Universal Chronicle^ or Weekly Gazette,*' published bj 
Mewbery. These essays were continued till April 5, 176o. Of one hun- 
dred and three, their total number, twelve were contributed by his friends, 
of- which. Numbers 33, 93, and 9^, were written by Mr. Thomas War- 
too ; No. 67 by Mr. Langton : and No. 76, 79f And 82, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds : the concluding words of No. 83, '* and pollute his canvas 
with deformity,** being added by Johnson : as Sir Joshua informed me. 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same mind which produced 
the Rambler, but has less body and more spirit. It has more variety of 
#ea1 life, and greater facility of language. He describes the miseries of 
idleness, with the lively sensations of one who has felt them : and in hit 
private memorandums while engaged in it, we find" This year I hope 
tD learn diligence,*' Many of these excellent essays were written as has- 
tily at an ordinary letter. Mr. Langton remembers Johnson, when on a 
viait at Oxford, asking him one evening how long it was till the post went 
Ottt; and on being told about half an hour, he exclaimed, "then we shall 
do every well.** He upon this instantly sat down and finished an Idler, 
which it was necessary should be in London the next day. Mr. I^ang- 
tOD having signified a wish to read it, " Sir, (said he) you shall not do 
more than I have done myself.'* He then folded it up, und sent it off. 

Yet there are in the Idler several papers which shew as much profundity 
«f thought, and labour of language, as any of this great man's writing**. 
No. 14, " Robbery of time;*' No. 24, " Thinking;" No. 41, " Death 
of a friend ;" No, 43, " Flight of time ;'* No. 51, " Doraesiick greatness 
vnattainable ;** No. 62, *' Self-denial ;*' No. 58, <* Actual, how short of 
fancied, excellence ;*' No. B9« " Physical evil moral good ;** and his con- 
dading paper on*' The horrour of the last," will prove this assertion. 
I know not why a motto, the usual trapping of periodical papers, is 
pre6xed to very few of the Idlers, as I have heard Johnson commend the 
oottom: and he never could be at a loss for one, his memory being 
stored with innumerable passages of the classics. In this series of essays 
he exhibits admirable instances of grave humour, of which he had an un- 
common share. Nor on tome occasions has he repressed that power of 
•ophistry which he possessed in so eminent a degree. In No. 11, he 
trcota with the utmost contempt the opinion that our mental faculties 
depend, in some degree, upon the weather; an opinion, which they who 
have never experienced its truth are not to be envied, and of which he 
himielf could not but be sensible, as the eflTects of weather upon him 
were very visible. Yet thus he declaims : *< Surely, nothing is more 
reproachful to a being endowed with reason, than to resign its powers to 
the toflaence of the air, and live in dependance on the weather and the 
wind for the only bleaiiogt which nature has put into our power, trau- 
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qaillity and benevolence. This dittinction of seasons is prodoced ooljf 
by imagination operating on luxury. To temperance, every day is bright; 
and every hour is propitious to diligence. He that shall resolotely excite 
his faculties, -or exert his virtues, lirill soon make himself superioor to the 
•easons ; sod may set at defiance the morning mist and evening dampt 
the blasts of the east, and the clouds of the south.*' 

Alas ! it is too certain, that where the frame has delicate fibres, and thcHe 
in a fine sensibility, such influences of the air are irresistible. He ipigjht 
ms well have bid defiance to the'agoe, the palsy, and all other bodil|>^ 
disorders. Such boasting of the mind is false elevation. 

*• I think the Romans call it Stoicism ** | 

fiat in this number of his Idler hifr spirits seem to run riot ; for in the wmk 
tonness of his dinquisition he forgets, for a moment, even the reverence for. 
that which he held in high respect ; and describes ** the attendant on a 
Cimrtf** as one ** whose business is to watch the looks of a being, weak 
and foolish as himself." 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or action is not, surely, a 
test of truth ; yet we cannot help admiring how well it is adapted to pro* 
dace the effect which he wished. *^ Neither the judges of our laws, nor 
the representatives of /our people, would be much affected by labonrecl 
gesticulations, or believe any man the more because he rolled his eyetp or 
poffed his cheeks, or spread abroad his arms, or stamped the groand, or. 
thumped his breast; or turned his eyes sometimes to the ceiling, and 
sometimes to the floor.'* 

A casual coincidence with other writers, or an adoption of a sentiment . 
or image which has been found in the writings of another, and afterwarda 
appears in the mind as one's own, is not unfrequent. The richness of 
Johnson's f>incy, which could supply his page abundantly on all occasioos^ 
and the strength of his memory, which at once detected the real owner of 
any thought, made him less liable to the imputation of plagiarism tfaaa 
perhaps, any of our writers. In the Idler, however, there is a paper, ia 
which conversation is assimilated to a bowl of punch, where there is the 
same train of comparison as in a poem by Blacklock, in his collectioa 
published in 17^6; in which a parallel is ingeniously drawn betweea 
human life and that liquor. It ends, 

** Say, then, physicians of each kind, 
•• Who cure the body or the mind, 
** What barm in drinking can there be, 
^ Since punch and life so well agree ?** 

To the Idler, when collected in volumes, he added, beside the Essay 
on Epitaphs, and the Dissertation on those of Pope, an Essay on the 
Bravery of the English common Soldiers. He, however, omitted one of 
the original papers, which in the folio copy, is No. 22.:^ 

t This paper may be found ia Stockdale's supplemental volume, oif Johnaon*o 
Miscallaneotts Piace*. 
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** To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

« Dear Sir, 
** Your notes upon my poet were very acceptable, 1 beg that you 
will be so kind as to coutioue your searches* It will be repatable to my 
work, and suitable to your professorship, to have something of yours in 
the notes. As you have given no directions about your name, I shall 
therefore put it. I wish your brother would take the same trouble. A 
commentary must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in 
devious walks of literature. Some of your remarks are on plays already 
printed ; but I purpose to add an Appendix of Notes, so that nothing 
ebmes too Sate. 

** You give yourself too much^uneasiness, dear Sir, about the loss of 
the papers. The loss is nothing, if nobody has found them ; nor even 
then, perhaps, if the numbers be known. You are not the only friend 
that has had the same mischance. You may repair your want out of a 
stock, which is deposited with Mr. Allen, of Magdalen-Hall ; or out of 
a parcel which I have just sent to Mr. Chambers for the use of any 
body that will be so kind as to want them. Mr. Langtous are well ; 
iod Mist Roberts, whom I have at l^st brought to speak, upon the in« 
formation you gave me, that she had something to say. 

** I am, &c<. 
** [London,] April 14, 17^8. ** Sam. Johnson." 

To the same. 

<« Dear Sir, 

" You will receive this by Mr. Baretti, a gentleman particularly 
intltled to the notice and l^indness of the Professor of poesy. He has 
time but for a short stay, and will be glad to have it filled up with as 
Boch as he can hear and see. 

** In. recommending another to your favour^ I ought not to omit 
thanks for the kindness which y6u have shown to myself. Have you any 
Bore notes on Shakspeare ? 1 shall be glad of them. 

*' I see your pupil sometimes ; his mind is as exalted as his stature. 
I am half afraid of him ; but he is no less amiable than formidable. He 
will, if the forwardness of his spring be not blasted, be a credit to you, 
iod to the University. He brings some of my plays with him, which 
he bat my permission to shew you, on condition you will hide them from 
every body else. ** I am, dear Sir, &c. 

^* [London,] June 1, 1758. •< Sam. Johnson.*' 

«* To Bennet Langton, Esq. of Trinity College, Oxford. 

•« Dear Sir, 

*' Though I might have expected to hear from you, upon your 
entrance into a new state of life at a new place, yet recollecting, (not 
without some degree of shame,) that 1 owe you a letter upon an old ac« 
eoont, I think it my part to write first. This, indeed, I do not only 
horn CMDplaisance but from interest ; for living on the old way, 1 aa 

No. Z. X 
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very glad of a corretpoodeot so capable as yourself, to diversify the 
hours* Voa have» at present, too maoy novelties about you to need 
any help from me to drive along your time* 

*'I know Dot any thing more pleasaut, or more instructive, thao to 
compare experience with expectation, or to register from time to time 
the difference betweeo idea and reality. It is by this kind of observation 
that we grow daily less liable to be disappointed. You, who are very 
capable of anticipating futurity, and raising phantoms before font own 
cyei» must often have imagined to yourself an academical life, and have 
conceived what would be manners, the views, and the conversation, of 
men devoted to letters ; bow they would choose their companions, how 
they would direct their studies, and how they would regulate their livc^ 
Let me know what you expected, and what you have found. At least 
record it to yourself before custom has reconciled you to the scenea be-- 
tore you, and the disparity of your discoveries to your hopes has 
vanished from your mind. It is a rule never to be forgotten, that what* 
ever strikes strongly, should be described while the first impression 
remains fresh upon the mind. 

'* 1 love, dear Sir, to think on you, and, therefore should willingly 
write more to you, but that the^st will not now give me leave to do 
more than send my compliments to Mr. Warton, and tell you thai 
I am, dear Sir, most affectionately, 

** Your very humble servant, 

<< June 98, 1758.*' Sam. Johnson.*' 

<< To Bennet Lakgton, Esq.' at Langton, near Spilsdt, Lin- 
colnshire. 

<* Dear Sir, 

** I SHOULD be 8orry to think that what engrosses the attention of 
my friend, should have no part of mine. Your mind is now full of the 
fate of Drury ; but his fate is past, and nothing remains but to try what 
reflection will suggest to mitigate the terrors of a violent death, which is 
more formidable at the first glance, than on a nearer and more steady 
view, A violent death is never very painful ; the only danger is, lest it 
should be unprovided. But if a man can be supposed to make 00 
provision for death in war, what can be the state that would have 
awakened him to the care of futurity ? When would that man have 
prepared himself to die, who went to seek death without preparation ? 
What then can be the reason why we lament more him that dies of a 
wound, than him that dies of a fever ? A man that languishes with 
disease, ends his life with more pain, but with less virtue: he leaves 00 
example to his friends, nor bequeaths any honour to his descendants. 
The only reason why we lament a soldier's death, is, that we think be 
night have lived longer ; yet this cause of grief is common to many 
other kinds of death, which are not so passionately bewailed. The 
truth is, that every death is violent which is the effect of accident; every 
death wWcb is not gradually brought on by the miseries of age^.^ when 
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life it extinguished from any other reaion than that it it bornt ont. He 

that dies before sixty, of a cold or consumption, dies, in reality, by a 

violent death; yet his death is borne with patience, only because the 

cause of his untimely end is silent and invisible. Let us endeavour to 

•ee things as they are, and then enquire whether we ought to complain. 

Whether to see life as it is, will give us much consolation, 1 know not ; 

but the consolation which is drawn from truth, if any there be, is solid 

and durable; that which may derive from error, must be, like ita 

original, fallacious and fugitive. 1 am, dear Sir, 

*^ Your most humble servant, 

«« Sept. «1, 1758. " Sam. Johnson." 

In 1759» in the month of January, his mother died, at the great age 

of ninety, an event which deeply affected him ; not that ** his mind had 

acquired no firmness by the contemplation of mortality ;*' but that hit 

reverential affection for her was not abated by years, as indeed he retained 

oil hii tender feelings even to the latest period of his life. 1 have beeq 

told, that he regretted much his not having gone to visit his mother for 

tereral years previous to her death. But he was constantly engaged io 

literary labours which confined him to London ; and though he had not 

the comfort of seeing his aged parent, be contributed libernlly to ber 

fpppprt. 

[ <* To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfield, 

Honoured Madam, 

** The account which Miss [Porter] gives me of your health, pierces 

my heart. God comfort and preserve you, and save you, for the sake 

of Jesus Christ. 

** I would have Miss read to you from time to time, the Passion of our 

Saviour, and sometimes the sentences in the Communion Service, 

beginning— Come unto me, all ye that travel and are heavy laden, and 

I will give you rest. • 

** I have just now read a physical book, which inclines me to think 
that a strong infusion of the bark would do you good. Do, dear 
mother, try it. 

** Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all that I have done amiss 
to you. And whatever you would have done, and what debts you would 
hove paid first, or any thing else that you would direct, let Miss.put it 
dowD ; I shall endeavour to obey you. 

** I have got twelve guineas to send you, hut unhappily am at a loss 
bow to send it to-night. If I cannot send it to-night, it will come by 
the next post. 

" Pray do not omit any thing mentioned in this letter. God bless 
yoQ for ever and ever. " I am your dutiful Son, 

<• January 13th, 175a."a "Sam. Johnson.*' 

**To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson's, in Lichfield. 

<< Mt Dear Miss, 

** I think myself obliged to you beyond all expression of gratitude 
for jmt core of my dear mother. God grant it may not be without 
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sQCcess. Tell Kitty, that I shall never forget her tenderness for her 
mistress* Whatever yea can do, continne to do. My heart is very fall. 
'* I hope you received twelve guineas on Monday. 1 found m way of 
tending them by means of the Post-master, after 1 had written my 
letter, and hope they came safe. I will send you more in a few days» 
God bless you all. ** 1 am, my dear, 

** Your most obliged, 
^' Jan. l6, 1759. '*and most humble servant, 

** Over the leaf is a letter to my mother.'* ** Sam. Johnsoh.** 

<< Dear Honoured Mother, 
** Your weakness afflicts me beyond what I am willing to com* 
municate to you. I do not think you unfit to face death, but I know 
not how to bear the thought of losing you. Endeavour to do mil yoo 
[cani for yourself. Eat as much as you can. 

** I pray often for you ; do you pray for me.— >I have nothing to add 
to my last letter. *^ I am, dear, dear Mother, 

** Your dutiful Son, 
<' Jan. 16, 1759. *' Sam. Johnson.'* 

** To Mrs Johnson, in Lichfield, 
« Dear Honoured Mother, 

*' I fear you are too ill for long letters ; therefore I will only tell 
you, you have from me all the regard that can possibly subsist in the heart. 
1 pray God to bless you for evermore, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen* 
** Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 

** I am, dear Mother, 
" Jan. 18, 1759. " Your dutiful Son, «• Sam. Johnson." 

^<To Miss Porter, at Mrs. Johnson's in Lichfield. 

Dear Miss, 

" I WILL, if it be possible, come down to you, God grant I may yet 

[find] my dear mother breathing and sensible. Do not tell her, lest I 

disappoint her. If 1 miss to write next post, I am on the road. 

** 1 am, my dearest Miss, 

*' Jan. 20, 1759. ** Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
*' Dear Honoured Mother, 

** Neither your condition nor youi' character make it fit for me 

to say much. You have been the best mother, and 1 believe the best 

woman in the world. I thank you for your indulgence to me, and beg 

forgiveness of all that I have done ill, and all that I have omitted to do 

well. God grant you his Holy Spirit, and receive you to everlasting 

happiness, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen, i^ord Jesus receive your 

spirit. Amen. « I am, dear, dear Mother, 

" Your dutiful Son, 

" Jan. 20, 1759. " Sam. Johnson." 

*' To Miss Porter, in Lichfield. 

** You will coDcieve my sorrow for the loss of my mother, of the best 

mother. If she were to Ihre agtioi surely I should behave better I9 bcr* 
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Bot the it happy, and what is past is oothing to her ; and for me, since 
I caonot repair my faults to her, I hope repentance will efface them. I 
retarD yon and all those that have been jgood to her my sincerest thanks, 
and pray God to repay yoo all with infinite advantage. Write to me 
mnd comfort me, dear child, i shall be glad likewise, if Kitty will 
write to me. I shall send a bill of twenty pounds in a few days, which 
I thought to have brought to my mother; but God suffered it not. I 
have not power or composure to say much more. God bless you, and 
blcit Qi ail. ^^ 1 am, dear Miss, 

** Your affectionate humble servant, 
^ Jan. 23, 1759. " Sam. Johnson."] 

Soon afl^er this event, he wrote his '< Rasselas, Prince of Auys- 
VIMIA ; concerning the publication of which Sir John Hawkins guesses 
Taguely and idly, instead of having taken the trouble to inform himself 
with anthentick precision. Not to trouble my readers with a repetition 
of the knight's reveries, I have to mention, that the late Mr. Strahan 
the printer told me, that Johnson wrote it, that with the profits he might 
defray the expence of his mother's funeral, and pay some little debts 
which she had left. He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he composed it 
ID the evenings of one week, sent it to the press in portions as it was writ- 
ten, and had never since read it over. Mr. Strahan, Mr. Johnston, and 
Mr. Dodsley, purchased it for a hundred pounds, but afterwards paid 
him twenty-five pounds more, when it came to a second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have been received for compilation", 
and works requiring not much more genius than compilations, we can- 
not but wonder at the very low price which he was content to receive for 
this admirable performance; which, though he had written nothing else, 
would have rendered his name immortal in the world of literature. None 
•f hii writings has been so extensively diffused over Europe : for it has 
been translated into most, if not all, of the modern languages. This 
Tale, with all the charms of oriental imagery, and all the force and 
beauty of which the English language is capable, leads us through the 
most important scenes of human life, and shews us that this stage of our 
being is full of ** vanity and vexation of spirit." To those who look no 
farther than the present life, or who maintain that human nature has not 
fallen from the state in which it was created, the instruction of this sub- 
lime story will be of no avail. But they who think justly, and feel with 
strong sensibility, will listen with eagerness and admiration to its truth 
and wisdom. Voltaire'a Candide, written to refute the system of Op- 
timism, which it hat accomplished with brilliant success, is wonderfully 
•imilar in its plan and conduct to Johnson's Rasselas ; insomuch, that 
1 have heard Johnson say, that if they had not been published so closely 
one after the other that there was not time for imitation, it would have 
been in vain to deny that the scheme of that which came latest was taken 
from the other. Though the proposition illustrated by both these works 
wat the iame^ namely, that in onr present sute there is more evil than 
gead, iba intention of the writers waa very diffimnt. Voltair^ I nm 
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afraid, meant only by wanton profaneoett to obtaio a tportife victoffy 
over religion, and to dincredit the belief of a su peri ntendiDg Providence; 
Johnson meant, by shewing the unsatisfactory nature of things tempoiilt 
to direct the hopes of man to things eternal. Rasselas, as was observod 
to me by a very accomplished lady, may be considered as a more enlarged 
and more deeply philosophical discourse in prose, upon the intereating 
truth, which in his ^' Vanity of Human Wishes*' he had so saccesafullj 
enforced in verie. 

The fund of thinking which this work contains, is such, that almosl 
every sentence of it may furnish a subject of long meditation. I am not , 
satisfied if a year pssses without my having read it through ; and at evaiy 
perusal, my admiration of the mind which produced it is'so highly raised 
that I can scarcely believe that 1 had the honour of enjoying the intimacy 
of such a man* 

I restrain myself from quoting passages from this excellent work, or 
even referring to them, because 1 should not know what to select, or» 
rather, what to omit. I shall, however, transcrible one, as it shewa bow 
well he could state the arguments of those who believe in the appearance 
of departed spirits; a doctrine which it is a mistake to suppose that bo 
himself ever positively held : 

** If all your fear be of apparitions, (said th^ Prince,) I will promise 
you safety ; there is no danger from the dead ; he that is once buried will 
be seen no more* 

** That the dead are seen no more, (»aid Imlac,) I will not undertake 
to maintain, against the concurrent and unvaried testimony of all ages» 
and of all nations* There is no people, rude or learned, among whom 
apparitions of the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, 
which prevails, as far as human nature is diffused, could become univem 
sal only by its truth ; those that never heard of one another, would nol 
have agreed in a tale which nothing but experience can make credible. 
That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very little weaken the general 
evidence ; and some who deny it with their tongues, confess it by their 
fears." 

Notwithstanding my high admiration of Rasselas, I will not maintain 
that the *^ morbid melancholy'* in Johnson's constitution may not, per* 
haps, have made life appear to him more insipid and unhappy than it 
generally is ; for I am sore that he had less enjoyment from it than 1 have. 
Yet, whatever additional shade bis own particular sensations may hava 
thrown on his representation of life, attentive observation and close eiH 
quiry have convinced me, that there is too much reality in the gloomy 
picture. The truth, however, is, that we judge of the happiness and 
misery of life differently at different times, according to the state of ouc 
changeable frame. 1 always remember a remark made to me by a Turkish 
lady educated in France : ^* Ma foi. Monsieur, notre banhtur depend 
de lafaqim que notre sang circule.^ This have I learnt from a pretty 
hard course of experience, and would, from sincere benevolence, im* 
pten upon all who honour this book with a peruiali that until i^ atwl} 
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coDTictioD it obtaioedy that the preteat life is an imperfect state, and only 
a passage to a better, if we comply with the divine scheme of progressive 
improvement ; and also that it is a part of the mysterious plan of Pro- 
vidence, that intellectual beings mnst ** be made perfect through suffer- 
ing t" there will be a continually recurrence of disappointment and un- 
Maioeis. But if we walk with hope in ** the mid-day sun*' of revelation, 
oor temper and disposition will be such, that the comforts and enjoyments 
ID our way will be relished, while we patiently support the inconvenienciet 
and pains. After much speculation and various reasonings, I acknowledge 
■lyaelf convinced of the truth of Voltaire's conclusion, '* Apres tout c*e$t 
Mt monde passable J** But we must not think too deeply ; 

** — — i where ignorance is bliss, 
« Tis folly to be wise/* 

it, in many respects, more than poetically just. Let us cultivate, under 
the command of good principles, * le theorie des sensations agreables;^ 
and at Mr. Burke once admirably counselled a grave and anxious gentle- 
man, ** live pleasant." 

The effect of Rasselas, and of Johnson's other moral tales, is thus 
beantifally illustrated by Itfr^^ourtenay ; 

** Impressive truth, io splendid fiction drest, 

^ Checks the vain wbb, and calms the troubled breast : 

** 0*er the dark mind a light celestial throws, 

^ And soothes the angry passions to repose ; 

** As oil effused illumes and smooths the deep, 

^ When round the bark the foaming surges sweep.**^ 

It will be recollected, that during all this year he carried on his 1dlrr,|| 
andf no doubt, was proceeding, though slowly, in his edition of Shak- 
•pcare. He, however, from that liberality which never failed, when called 
upon to assist other labourers in literature, found time to translate for 
for Mrs. Lenoa*s English version of Brumoy, '* A Dissertation on the 
Greek Comedy," and '* The General Conclusion of the Book." 

An enquiry into the state of foreign countries was an object that seems 
at all times to have interested Johnson. Hence Mr. Newbery found no 

% LHerary and Moral Character of Johnson. 

H This paper was in such high estimation before it was collected into volumes 
that it was seiaed on with avidity by various publishers of news-papers and 
Magazines^ to enrich their publications. Johnson, to put a stop to this unfair 
proceeding, wrote for the Universal Chronicle the following advertisement ; 
in which there is, perhaps, more pomp of words than the occasion demanded : 

"London, Jan. 5, 1759. Advertisement. The proprietors of the paper 
entitled ' The Idler/ having found that those essays are inserted in the news- 
papers and magaaines with so little regard to justice or decency, that the 
Universal Chronicle, in which they first appear, is not always mentioned, 
think it necessary to declare to the publishers of those collections, that however 
patiently they have hitherto endured these injuries, made yet more injurious by 
contempt, they have now determined to endure them no longer. They have 
^Iceady seen emiys, for which a vei^ large price is paid, transferred, with l|^e 
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great difficulty id persaading him to write the Introdaction to a coHeo* 
tion of voyages and travels published by him under the title of ** The 
World Displayef} :*^ the first volume of which appeared this year, mod 
the semaining volumes in subsequent years. 

I would ascribe to this year the following letter to a son of one of his 
early friends at Lichfield, Mr. Joseph Simpson* Barrister, andaatborof 
a tract entitled ** Reflections on the Study of the Law." 

** To Joseph Simpson, Esq. 
" Dear Sir, 

** Your father^s inexorability not only grieves but amazes me; be 
is your father : he was always accounted a wise man ; nor do I remem- 
ber any thing to the disadvantage of his good nature ; but in his refusal 
to assist you there is neither good nature, fatherhood, uor wisdom. It 
is the practice of good nature to overlook faults which have already, by 
the consequences, punished the delinquent* It is natural for a father 
to think more favourably than ethers of his children ; and it it always 
wise to give assistance, while a little help will prevent the necessity of 
greater. 

** If you married imprudently, you miscarried at your own hanrd, 
at an age when you had a right of choice. It would be hard if the man 
might not choose his own wife, who has a right to plead before the Judges 
of his country. 

*^ If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and inconveniencies, 
you are yourself to support them ; and, with the help of a little better 
health, you would support them and conquer them. Surely, that want 
which accident and sickness produces, is to be supported in every region 
of humanity, though there were neither friends nor fathers in the world. 
You have certainly from your father the highest claim of charity, thoagb 
none of right : and therefore I would counsel you to omit no decent nor 
manly degree of importunity. Your debts in the whole are not largCf 

most shameless rapacity, into the weekly or monthly compilations, and their 
right, at least for the present, alienated from them, before they could thes- 
selves be said to enjoy it But they would not willinj^ly be thought to vraol 
tenderness, even for men by whom no tenderness hath been shewn. The pait 
is without remedy, and shall be without resentment. But those who have 
been thus busy with their sickles in the fields of their neighbours, are hence- 
forward to take notice, that the time of impunity is at an end. Whoever 
shall, without our leave, lay the hand of rapine upon our papers, is to expect 
that we shall vindicate our due by the means which justice prescrit>€S, and 
which are warranted by the immemorial prescriptions of honourable trade. 
We shall lay hold, in our turu, on their copies, degrade them from the poop 
of wide margin and diffuse typography, contract them in a narrow space, and 
sell them at an humble price; yet not with a view ofgrowiug rich by confis- 
cations, for we think not much better of money got by punishment than by 
crimes. We shall therefore, when our losses arc repaid* give what profit shall 
remain to the Magdalens ? for we know not who cau be more properly taxed 
for the support of penitent prostitutes, than prostitutes in whom there yet ap- 
-pears neither penitence nor shame.** 
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and of the whele buta smtll part is^rooblesome. Saiall debts are like 
•mall shot ; they are rattling on every side, and cao scarcely be escaped 
without a wound : great debts are like cannon ; of loud noise, but little 
danger. You must, therefore, discharge petty debts, that you may have 
leisure, with security, to struggle with the reut. Neither the great nor 
the little debts disgrace you. 1 am sure you have my esteem for the cou- 
rage with which you contracted them, and the spirit with which you endure 
them. I wish my esteem could be of more use. I have been invited, or 
have invited myself, to several parts of the kingdom ; and will not income 
l^ppde my dear Lucy by coming to Lichfield, while her present lodging is 
^Sf any use to her. I hope, in a few days, to be at leisure, and to make 
Tisits. Whither I.fhall fly is matter of no importance. A man uncon- 
nected is at home every where ; unless he may be said to be at home no 
where. i am sorry, dear Sir, that where you have parents, a man of 
your merits should not have a home. 1 wibh 1 could give it you. 

•* 1 am, my deai Sir, 

" Affectionately yours, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
He now refreshed himself by nn excursion to Oxford, of which the 
MIoilfing short characteristical notice, in his own words, is preserved :-^ 
"•••... is now making tea, for me. 1 have been in my gown ever 
, ^ace I have been here. It was, at my first coming, quite new and hand- 
•omift* 1 have swum thrice, which 1 had disused for many years. 1 have 
proposed to Vansittart climbing over the wall, but he has refused me. 
And I have clapped my hands till they are sore at Dr. King*s speech.*' 

Hif negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, and been some * 
time bM' Bca» not pressed, as had been supposed, but with his'own con- 
•enty it appears from a letter to John Wilkes, Esq. from Dr. Smollett, 
t)iat his master kindly interested himself in procuring his release from a, 
•tate of life of which Johnson always expressed the utmost abhorrence. 
He said, '*No man will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get 
himself into a jail ; for being in a ship is being in a jail, with the chance 
oT being drowned^** And at another time, ** A man in a jail has more 
room, better food, and commonly better company.** The letter was as 
fellows : 

«« Dear Sir, «« Chelsea, March 1 6, 1751}. 

** I am again your petitioner, in behalf of that great CllAMi^ of 

X In my first edition this word was printed Chum, as it appears in one of 
Mr. Wilkes's Misccllanicisaiid I animadverted on Dr. J^^molletrs ignorance; for 
which let me propitiate the manes of that ingenious and benevolent gentleman. 
Chum was certainly a mistaken reading for Cham, the title of the Sovereign 
of Tartary, which is well applied to Johnson, the Monarch of Literature: and 
was an epithet familiar to Smollett. See " Roderick Random/* chap. 50. For 
this correction I am indebted to Lord Palmerstone, whose talents and literary 
acquirements accord well wilh his respectable pedigree of Temple. 

After the publication of the second edition of this work, the author was 
furnished by Mr. Abercrombie of Phiiadelphia, with the copy of a letter 

No. 3. Y ^ » 
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literature, Samuel Johnsoo. Hit black tervaut, whose name is Fraocis 
Barber, has been pressed on board the Stag frigate, Capt* Angel, and 
our lexicographer is iu great distress. He says, the boy is a sickly lad, of 
a delicate frame, and particularly subject to a malady in his throat, 
which renders him very unfit for his Majesty's service. You know what 
matter of aiiimoiity the said Johnson has against you : and I dare say 
you desire no other opportunity of resenting it, than that of laying him 
under an obligation. He was humble enough to desire my assistance 
on this occasion, though he and I were never cater-cousins ; and I have 
given him to understand that I would make application to my friend B fe^ 
Wilkes, i#ho, perhaps, by his interest with Dr. Hay and Mr.. EllloQT- 
might be able to procure the discharge of his lacquey. It wonld be 
superfluous to say more on the subject, which I leave to youT own con- 
sideration; but I cannot let slip this opportunity of declaring that I ami 
with the most inviolable esteem and attachment, dear Sir, 

*' Your affectionate obliged humble servant, 

•• T. Smollett." 

Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has acted, as a private gentleman* 
with most polite liberality, applied to his friend. Sir George Hay, then 
one of the Lords Commission's of the Admiralty ; and Francis Barber 
was discharged, as he has told me^ without any wish of his own. Ht 
found his old master in Chambers in the Inner Temple, and returndl 
to his service. 

What particular new scheme of life Johnson had in view this year, I 
have nut discovered ; but that he meditated one of some tort, is clear 
from his private devotions, in which we find, *^ the change of outward 
things which I am now to make ;*' and, " Grant me the grace of thy Holy 
Spirit, that the course which I am now beginning may proceed to thy 
laws, and end in the enjoyment of thy favour.'* But he did not, in fact, 
make any external or visible change. 

At this time there being a competition among the architects of London 
to be employed in* the building of Blackfriars-bridge, a question #as 
very warmly agitated whether semicircular or ellipticul arches were prOp 
ferable. In tho design offered by Mr« Mylne the elliptical form was 
adopted, and therefore it was the great object of hifi rivals to attack it. 
Jobnsoo*s regard for his friend Mr. Gwyn induced him to engage in this 
controversy against Mr. Mylne ;:J; and after being at considerable pains 

written by Dr. John Armstrong, the poet, to Dr. Smollett, at Leghorn, con- 
taining the following paragraph : 

** As to the K. Bench |)atriot, it is hard to say from what motive be published 
a letter of yours asking some trifling favour of him in behalf of somebody lor 
whom the great Cham of literature, Mr. Johnson, had interested himaelC** 

X Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of it, in that manner vulgarly 
but significantly, called rigmarole : in which, amidst an ostentatious exhibitioa, 
of arts and artisti, be talks of proportions of a column being taken from tbst . 
of the human figure, and adjmted by Nature — masculine and feminine— Id s 
man seiqmoctm>€ of the head, and in a woman, sesquinomU; libr hu he fkiled 
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'to study the subject, he wrote three seveml letters id the Gazetteer, in 
oppositioD to his plao. 

If it should be remarked that this was a controversy which lay quite 
out of Johnson's way, let it be remembered, that after all, his employing 
his powers of reasoning and eloquence upon a subject which he had 
•tndied on the moment, is not more strange than what we often observe 
ID lawyers, who, as Quicquid aguni homines is the matter of law-suits, 
•re sometimes obliged to pick up a temporary knowledge of an art or 
science, of which they understood nothing till their brief was delivered^ 

, ttnd appear to be much masters of it. In like manner, members of the 

to introduce a jargon of musical terms, which do not seem much tf^rrespond 
with the subject, but serve to make up the heterogeneous mass. To follow 
the Knight through all this, would be an useless fatigue to myself, and not a 
little disgusting to my readers. I shall therefore, only make a few remarks 
upon his statement. He seems to exult in having detected Johnson in procur- 
ing ''from a person eminently skilled in mathematicks and the principles of 
architecture, answers to a string of questions drawn up by himself, touching 
the comparative strength of semicircular and elliptical arches.** Now I cannot 
Gooceive how Johnson could have acted more wisely. Sir John complains 
that the opinion of that excellent mathematician, Mr. Thomas Simpson, did 
not preponderate in favour of the semicircular arch. But he should have 
l^iown, that however cmineat Mr. Simpson was in the higher parts of abstract 
■ntbematical science, he was little versed in mixed and practical mechanicks. 
' Mr. Muller, of Woolwich Academy, the scholastic father of all the great en- 
gineers which this country has employed for forty years, decided the question 
by declaring clearly in favour of the elliptical arch. 

It is ungraciously suggested, that Johnson's motive for opposing; Mr. My]ne*a 
•ciwme may have been his prejudice against him as a native of North-Britain; 
when, in truth, as has been stated, he gave the aid of his able pen to a friend» 
who was one of the candidates ; and so far was he from having any illiberal 
motipathy to Mr. Mylne, that he afterwards lived with that gentleman upon 
Tery agreeable terms of acquaintance, and dined with him at his house. Sir 
John Hawkins^ indeed, gives full vent to his own prejudice in abusing Black- 
friars-bridge, calling it " an edifice, in which beauty and symmetry arc in vain 
sought for; by which the citizens of London have perpetuated their own dis- 
grace, and subjected a whole nation to the reproach of foreigners.** Whoever 
baa contemplated, pUcido lumne, this stately, elegant, and airy structure, 
which has so fine an effect, especially on approaching the capital on that 
quarter, must wonder at such unjust and ill-tempered censure ; and I appeal 
to all ibreigners of good taste, whether this bridge be not one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of London. As to the stability of the fabric, it is certain 
that the City of London took every precaution to have the best Portland stone 
Ibr it ; but as this is to be found in the quarries t>elonging to the public, under 
the direction of the Lords of the Tressury, it so happened that parliamentary 
interest, which is often the bane of fair pursuits, thwarted their endeavours. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, it is well known that not only Blackfriars- 
bridge never sunk either in its foundation or in its arches, which were so much 
the subject of contest, but any injuries which it has suffered from the effects of 
severe (htsts have l>een already, in some measure, repaired with sounder stone, 
and every necessary renewal can be completed at a moderate expence. 
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legislature frequently introduce and expatiate upon subjects of which 
they have informed themselves for the occasion. 

In 1760 he wrote ** an Address of the Painters to George III. 00 his 
Accession to the Throne of these Kingdoms/'f which no monarch ever 
ascended with more sincere congratulations from his people. Two gene- 
rations Qf foreign princes had prepared their minds to rejoice in having 
again a King, who gloried in being << born a Briton.*' He also wrote for 
Mr. Baretti the Dedicationf of his Italian and English Dictionary, to the 
Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary from Spain, at the Court 
of Great Britain. 

Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy with his Shakspeare ; 
for I can find no other public composition by him except an Introduction 
to the proceedings of the Committee for cloathing the French prisoners;* 
one of the many proofs that he was ever awake to the calls of humanity ; 
and an account which he gave in the €rentleman*s Magazine of Mr. 
Tytler's acute and able vindication of Mary, Queen of Scots.* The 
generosity of Johnson*s feelings shines forth in the following sentence: 
*' It has now been fashionable, for near half a century, to defame and 
▼rlify the house of Stuart, and to exalt and magnify the reign of Eliza- 
beth. The Stuarts have found few apologists, for the dead cannot pay 
for praise ; and who will, without reward, oppose the tide of popularity ? 
Yet there remains still among us, not wholly extinguished, a zeal for 
truth, a desire of establishing right in opposition to fashion." 

In this year I have not discovered a single private letter written by 
him to any of his friends. It should seem, however, that he had at this 
period a floating intention of writing a history of the recent and wonderful 
successes of the British arms in all quarters of the globe ; for among |Ma 
resolutions or memorandums, September 18, there is, ''Send for books for 
Hist, of Wur." How much is it to be regretted that this intention was 
not fulfilled. His majestic expression would have carried down to the 
latest posterity the glorious achievements of his country, with the same 
fervent glow which they produced on the mind at the time. He woald 
have been under no temptation to defViate in any degree from truth, which 
be held very sacred, or to take a licence, which a learned divine told me 
he once seemed, in a conversation, jocularly to allow to historiani. 
'^ There are (said he) inexcusable lies, and consecrated lies. For io- 
stance, we are told that on the arrival of the news of the unfortunate 
battle of Fontenoy, every heart beat, and every eye was in tears. Now 
we know that no man eat his dinner the worse, but there should have 
been all this concern ; and to say there traj, (smiling) may be reckoned 
a consecrated lie.*' 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought himself ill-treated by the 
Reverend Dr. Franklin, who was one of the writers of " The Critical 
Review,'* published an indignant vindication in *' A Poetical Epistle to 
Samuel Johnson, A. M," in which he compliments Johnson in a just and 
elegant manner : 
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^ Transcendant Genius' whose protifick vein 
** Ne*er knew Uie frigid poet's toil and pain ; 
*' To whom Apollo opens all his store. 

And every Muse presents her sacred lore ; 

Say, pow'rful Johnson, whence thy verse is fraught 
** With so much grace, such energy of thought ; 
** Whether thy Juvenal instructs the age 
** In chaster numbers, and new-points his rage ; 
** Or fair Irene sees, alas ! too late, 
** Her innocence exchang'd for guilty state ; 
•• Whatever you write, in every golden line 
** Sublimity and elegance combine ; 
** Thy nervous phrase impresses every soul, 
** While harmony gives rapture to the whole.'* 
Again, towards the conclusion : 

** Thou, then, my friend, who see*st the dangerous strife 
** In which some demon bids me plunge my life, 
''To the Aonian fount direct my feet. 
** Say, where the Nine thy lonely musings meet ? 

Where warbles to thy ear the sacred throng. 

Thy moral sense» thy dignity of song } 
** Tell, for you can, by what unerring art 
** You wake to finer feelings every heart ; 
* In each bright page some truth important give, 
^ And bid to future times thy Rambler live." 

I take thia opportunity to relate the manner in which an acquaintance 
first cominenced between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Murphy. During the 
MbUcatioD of ** The GrayVInn Journal," a periodical paper which 
•accessfully carried on by Mr. Murphy alone, when a very young; 
I, he happened to be in ^le country with Mr. Foote ; and having 
meotiooed that he was obliged to go to London in order to <rt*i ready for 
the press one of the numbers of that Journal, Foote said to him, " You 
need not go on that account. Here is a French magazine, in which you 
will find a very pretty oriental tale*; translate that, and send it to your 
printer.*' Mr. Murphy having read the tale, was highly pleased with it, 
cod followed Foote*s advice. When he returned to Town, this tale wati 
poioted out to him in ** The Rambler,** from whence it had been tran* 
«lated into the French magazine. Mr. Murphy then waited upon John- 
•OD^ to explain this curious incident. Ills talents, literature, aod gentle- 
mao-like manners, were soon perceived by Johnson* and a friendship was 
formed which was never broken.:]: 

} When Mr. Murphy first became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, he wa* 
•bout thirty-one years old. He died at Knightsbridge, June 18, 180v% it is 
beliered in his eighty-second year. 

Li ao account of this gentleman published recently after his death, he it 
reported to have said, that <* he was but twevty-oncj when he had the impu- 
dence to write a periodical paper, during the time that Johnson was publishing 
the Rambler.**— >)p a subsequent page« in which Mr. Bu:»well gives au account 
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To Bevnet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsbt, 

LlMCOLNSHIRB. 

«• Dear Sir, 
" You that travel aboat the world, hare more materials for letters^ 
than I who stay at home : and shoald, therefore, write with frequency 
equal to your opportunities. I should be glad to hare all Eoglaod sur« 
veftd by you, if you would impart your obseryatioos in Darratires as 
agreeable as your last. Knowledge is always to be wished to those who 
can communicate it well. While you have been riding and ruoning, and 
seeing the tombs of the learned, and the camps of the taliant, I bare 
only staid at home, and intended to do great things, whii:h I bare not 

of hit first introduction to Johnson, will be found a striking instance of the 
incorrectness of Mr. Murphy*8 memory; and the assertion abore-mentioned, 
if indeed he made it, whidi is by no means improbable, furnishes an additional 
proof of his inaccuracy : for both the facts asserted are unfounded. He appears 
to have been eight years older than twenty-one, when be began the Gray*Sf, 
Inn Journal ; snd that paper, instesd of running a race with Johnson's pro* 
duction, did not appear till after the closing of the Rambler, which enJed 
March 1 4, 1752. The fi rst number of the GrayVInn Journal made its appear* 
ance about seven months afterwards, in a news-paper of the time, called the 
Craftsman, October 2], 1752; and in that form the first forty-nhie nombers 
were given to the public. On Saturday, Sept. 29, 1755, it assumed a new 
form, and was published as a distinct periodical paper ; and in that shape it- 
continued to be published till the 2l8t of Sept 1754, when it finally closed ; 
forming in the whole one hundred and one Essays in the folio copy. The 
extraordinary paper mentioned in the text, is No. 38 of the second series* 
published on June 15, 1754 ; which is a retranslation from the French version 
of Johnson*s Rambler, No. IQO. It was omitted in the republication of these 
Essays in two volomes l2mo. in which one hundred and four are found, and in 
which the papers are not always dated on the days when they really appeared; 
so that the motto prefixed to this Anglo-Gallic Eastern tale, obseuris verm tn- 
volventt might very properly have been prefixed to this work, when repub- 
lished. Mr. Murphy did not, I believe, wait on Johnson recently after the 
publication of this adumbration of one of his Ramblers, as seems to be stated 
in the text; for, in his concluding Essay, Sept 21, 1754, we find the following 
paragraph : 

^ Besides, why may not a person rather choose an air of bold negligence, 
than the obscure diligence of pedants and writers of affected phraseology. For 
my part, I have always thought an easy style more eligible than a pompous 
diction, lifted up by metaphor, amplified by epithet, and dignified by too 
frequent insertions of the Latin idiom.** It is probable that the Rambler was 
here intended to be censured, and that the author, when be wrote it was not 
acquainted with Johnson, whom from his first introduction, he endeavoured 
to conciliate. Their acquaintance, therefore, it may be presumed, did not 
commence till towards the end of this year, 1754. Murphy however had highly 
praised Johnson in the preceding year. No. 14. of ithe second series, Dec. 28^ 
1753. 
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dooe. Beaa:( went away to Cheshire, aod has not yet foond his way 
back. Chambers passed th^yacation at Oxford. 

** I am tery sincerely solicitous for the preservation or caring of Mr. 
Laugtoa*t sight, and am glad that the chirorgeon at Coventry gives him 
fo noch hope. Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious maturation of 
the cataract is a vulgar errour, and that it may be removed as soon as it 
k formed. This notion deserves to be considered ; I doubt whether it 
be universally true : but if it be true in some cases, and those cases can be 
distinguished, it may save a long and uncomfortable delay. 

** Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account ; which is the less 
friendly, as you know how highly I think of her, and how much T in- 
terest myself in her health. I suppose you told her of my opinion, and 
likewise suppose it was not folfowed ; however, 1 still believe it to be right. 

** Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, or whatever you are 
doing ; whether you wander or sit still, plant trees or make Rusticks,\\ 
play with your sisters or muse alone ; and in return I will tell you the 
•occeM of Sheridan, who at this instant is playing Cato, and has already 
played Richard twice. He had more company the second than the first 
nighty and will make I believe a good figure in the whole, though his 
faults teem to be very many ; some of natural deficience, and some of 
laborious affectation. He has, I think, no power of assuming either that 
dignity or elegance which some men, who have little of either in common 
life, can exhibit on the stage. His voice when strained is unpleasing, 
and when low is not always heard. He seems to think too much on the 
aadience, and turns his face too often to the galleries. 

" However, I wish him well ; and among other reasons, because I Kke 
bia wife.§ ** Make haste to write to, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 
"Oct. 18, 1760. " Sam. J0UN8OM." 

Id 1761 Johnson appears to have done little. He was still, no doubt, 
proceeding in his edition of Shakspeare ; but what advances he made in 
it cannot be ascertained. He certainly was at this time not active ; for 
10 bit scrupulous examination of himself on Easter eve, he laments, in 
hit too rigorous mode of censuring his own conduct, that his life, since 
the communion of the preceding Easter, had been ** dissipated and use- 
lest.*' He, however, contributed this year the Preface* to ** Rolt*s 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce,*' in which he displays such a clear 
and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, as might lead the reader 
to think that its author had devoted all his life to it. I asked him, 
whether be knew much of Rolt, and of his work. " Sir, (said he) I never 
aaw the man, and never read his book. The booksellers wanted a Pre- 
face to a Dictionary of Trade and Commerce. 1 knew very well what 

(Topbam Beanclerk, Esq. 

n Essays with that title, written about this time by Mr. Langton, but not 
published. 

5 Mrs. Sheridan was author of Memoirs of Miss Sydney Biddulph/* a novel 
of great mvitf and of tome other pieces. 
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soch a Dictionary should he, and 1 wrote a Preface accordingly.** 
Holt, who wrote a great deal for the booksellers, was, as Johnson told 
ine, a singular character. Thoagh not in the least acquainted with him» 
he used to say, *< I am just come from Sam. Johnson.'* This was a 
sufficient specimen of his vanity and impudence. But he gave a more 
eminent proof of it in our sister kingdom, as Dr. Johnson informed me. 
When Akenside*s *' Pleasures of the Imagination** first came out, he did 
not put his name to the poem. Rolt went over to Dublin, published 
an edition of it, and put his own name to it. Upon the fame of this he 
lived for several months, being entertained at the best tables as ** the in- 
genious Mr. Rolt.:^ His conversation indeed, did not discover much of 
the fire of a poet ; but it was recollected ti)|t t>oth Addison and Thomson 
were equally dull till eitched by wine. Akenside having been informed 
of this imposition, vindicated his right by publishing the poem with its 
real author*8 name. Several instances of such literary fraud have been 
detected. The Reverend Dr. Campbell, of St. Andrew's, wrote ** An 
Enquiry into the original of Moral Virtue,** the manuscript of which 
he sent to Mr. Innes, a clergyman in England, who was his countryman 
and acquaintance. Innes published it with his own name to it ; audtie* 
fore the imposition was discovered, obtained considerable promotion, at 
a reward of his merit.|| The celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair, and hit contin 
Mr* George Bannatine, when students in divinity, wrote a poem, entitled 
*^ The Resurrection,** copies of which were handed about in manuscript. 
They were, at length, very much surprised to see a pompous edition of 
it in folio dedicated to the Princess Dowager of Walet>, by a Dr. Douglas,^ 
as his own. Some years ago a little novel, entitled ** The Man of Feel* 
ing,*' was assumed by Mr. Eccles, a young Irish clergymnn, who was 
afterwards drowned near Bath. He had been at the pains to transcribe 
the whole book, with blottings, interlineations, and corrections, thai ii 
might \t shewn to several people as an original. It was, in truth, the 
production of Mr. Henry Mackenzie, an attorney in the Exchequer al 
Edinburgh, who is the author of several other ingenious pieces; but the 
belief with regard to Mr. Kccles became so general, that it was thought 
necessary for Messieurs Strahan and Cadell to publish an advertisement 
in the news-papers, contradicting the report, and mentioning that they 
purchased the copy-right of Mr. Mackenzie. I can conceive this kind 
of fraud to be very easily practised wiih successful effrontery. The 
Filiation of a literary performance is difficult of proof; seldom is there 

X I have had enquiry made in Ireland as to this story, but do not find it 
recollected thcr*'. I give it on the authority of Dr. Johnson, to which may be 
added that of the " Biographical Dictionary," and " Biographia Dr&matica^** 
in both of which it has stood ma 11 v \ ears. Mr. Malone observes, that the 
truth probably is, not that an edition was published with Holt's name in the 
title-page, but, that the poem being then anonymous, Rolt acquiesced in its 
being attributed to him in conversation. 

11 1 have both the books. Innes was the clergyman who brought Psalmana* 
zar to England, and was au accomplice' in his extraordinary fiction. 
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any witDCss present at its birth. A man, either in con6dence or by im- 
proper meansy obtains possession of a copy of it in manuscript^ and 
boldly publishes it as his own. The true aothor, in many cases, may 
not be able to make his title clear. Johnson, indeed, from the pecoliar 
features of his literary ofTspriog, might bid defiance to any attempt to 
appropriate them to others: 

*' But Shakspeare^s magick could not copied be, 
'* Within that circle none durst walk hut he." 

He this year lent his friendly assistance to correct and improve a 
pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, the architect, entitled ** Thoughts on 
the Coronation of George III.*'* 

Johnson had now for some years admitted Mr. Baretti to his intimacy ; 
nor did their friendship cease apon their being separated by Barretti's 
revisiting hit native country, as appears from Johnson's letters to him. 

"To Mr. Joseph Baretti, at Milan.^ 
'*You reproach me very often with parsimony of writing ; but you 
may discover by the extent of my paper, that 1 design to recompence 
rarity by length. A short letter to a distant friend is, in my opinion, an 
intolt like that of a slight bow or cursory salutation; — a proof of un- 
willingness to do much, even where there is a necessity of doing some- 
thing. Yet it must be remembered, that he who continues the same 
course of life in the same place, will have little to tell. One week and 
one year are very like one another. The silent changes made by time 
■re not always perceived ; and if they are not perceived, cannot be re- 
counted. I have risen and lain down, talked and amused, while you 
have roved over a considerable part of Europe ; yet I have not envied 
my Baretti any of his pleasures, though, perhaps, I have envied othera 
his company ; and I am glad to have other nations made acquainted 
with the character of the English by a traveller who has so nicely in- 
spected our manners, and so successfully, studied our literature. I 
received your kind letter from Falmouth, in which you gave me notice 
of your departure for Lisbon ; and another from Lisbon, in which you 
told me that you were to leave Portugal in a few days. To either of 
theae how could any answer be returned ? I have had a third from Turin, 
eoroplaining that 1 have not answered the former. Your English style 
still continoet in its purity and vigour. With vigour your genius will 
supply it; but its purity must be continued by close attention. To 
uae two languages familiarly, and without contaminating one by the 
other, it very difficult; and to use more than two, is hardly to be 
hoped. The praises which some have received for their multiplicity of 
languages, may be sufficient to excite industry, but can hardly generate 
confidence. 

J The originals of Dr. Johnson's three letters to Mr. Baretti, which arc 
among the very best he ever wrote, were communicated to the proprietors of 
that inatructive and elegant monthly miscellany, "The Euroi>eau Mugaziui," 
in which they first appeared. 

No. 3, 2 
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<' I know not whether I cao hcBilily re|oict tl the kind rercpCiMi 
ivbich yoa have fouDd^ or at the popularity to which yon mn exalted. 
I am williDg that your merit should be diitiugui^hed ; bol eapoot wMi 
that your affections may be gained. I would have you hapipy whereter 
yoa are: yet I would have you wish to return to England. If ever yon 
▼isit us again, you will 6nd the kindness of your friends oodimiaiahed. 
To tell you how many enquiries are made after yoa, wouhl be tedious, 
or if not tedious, would be vain ; becaose yoo may be told in a very few 
ivordsy that all who knew you wish you well ; and that all that yea 
embraced at your departure, will caress you at your return; therefore 
]et not Italian academicians nor Italian ladies drive us from your thoogfats. 
You may find among us what you will leave behind, soft smiles aod 
eaay sonnets. Yet I shall not wonder if all our invitatiooa shotttd be 
rejected : for there it a pleasure in being considerable at bom^ which 
is not easily resisted. 

** By conducting Mr. Southwell to Veuice, you fulfilled, I koow, 
the original contract ; yet I would wish yoa not wholly to loee him 
from your notice, but to recommend him to such acquaintance at may 
beat secure him from suflEtfring by bis own follies^ and to take tvcb 
general care both of his safety and his interest as my come witbio jroar 
I>ower. His relations will thank you for any such gratuitooa atteatioa: 
at least they will not blame you for any evil that may bappen, whether 
they thank you or not for any good. 

** You know that we have a new King and a oew Parliament. Of 
the new Parliament Fitzherbert is a member. We were so weary of oar 
old King, that we are mudi pleased with his successor ; of whom we are 
so much inclined to hope great things, that most of us begin already to 
believe them. The young man is hitherto blameless ; but it would be 
unreasonable to expect much from the immaturity of juvenile years, and 
the iguorance of princely education. He has been long in the hinds of 
the Scots, and has already iavoured them more than the English will 
contentedly endure. But, perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he has 
distinguished, or whom he has df»gu8ted. 

" The Ar:i;(U have instituted a yearly Exhibition of pictures and 
statues, in imitation, as 1 am told, of foreign academies. This year was 
the second Exhibition. They please themselves much with the multi- 
tude of spectators, and imagine that the Eoglifh School will rise in 
reputation. Keynoldit is without a rival, and continues to add thousands 
to thousands, which he deserves, among other excellencies, by retaining 
his kindness for Baretli. This exhibition has filled the heada of the 
Artists and lovers of art. Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since 
we are forced to call in the assistance of so many trifles to rid us of oar 
time, of that time which never can return. 

** I know my Baretti will not be satisfied with a letter in which I gite 
him no account of myself: yet what account shall I give him ; I have 
not, since the day of our separation, suffered or done any thing coosidtr- 
able. The only change in my life is, that I hare frequented thethcatfe 
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■tore thao to forner teMont. But I have gone thitber only to escape 
horn Biyaelf. We have had many new farces, aod the comedy called 
* The Jealoos Wife,' which, though oot written with much geaios, was 
yet ao well adapted to the stage, and so well exhibited by the actors, that 
it was crowded for twenty nights, i am digresiing from myself to the 
play^otMC ; bat a barren plao most be filled with episodes. Of myself 
1 have nothing to say, but that I have hitherto lired without the con* 
turteooe of my own judgement ; yet 1 continue to flatter myself, that^ 
when you return, you will find me mended. I do not wonder that^ 
where the monastic life is permitted, every order finds votaries, and every 
■lonaslery inhabitants. Men will submit to any rule, by which they 
may be exempted from the tyranny of caprice and of chance. They are 
glad to supply by external authority their own want of constancy and 
resolatioQ, and court the government of others, when long expertenre 
has coovinoed them of their own inability to govern themselves. If I 
were to visit Italy, my curiosity would be more attracted by convents 
thao by palaces; though 1 am afraid tluit I should fiad expectation in 
both places equally disappointed, and life in both places supported with 
iapatieiice and quitted with reluctance. That it most be so soon quitted, 
ia a powerful reme<ly against impatience: but what shall free us from 
ralocUDce ? Those who have endeavoured to teach us to die well, have 
taaght few to die willingly : yet I cannot but hope that a good life might 
•ttd at last in a contented death. 

** You see to what a traiu of thought 1 am drawn by the mention of 
■syselC Let me now turn my attention upon you. I hope yon take 
care to keep an exact journal, aad to register all occurrences and obser^ 
watioua ; for your friends here expect such a book of travels as has not 
fceea often seen. You have given us good specimens in your letters from 
Lisbon. I wish you had staid longer in Spain, for 00 country is less 
kaowA to the rest of Europe ; but the quickness of your discernment 
■ivst make amends for the celerity of your motions. He that knows 
which way to direct his view, sees much in a little time, 

*' Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to write to you ; and 
I mayt perhaps^ in time, get something to write; at least, you will 
know by my letters, whatever else they may have or want, that 1 con* 
ttovt to be " Vour most affectionate friend, 

•« [London,] June 10, 1761. '' Sam. Johnson.*' 

In 1762 he wrote for the Reverend Dr. Kennedy, Rector of Bradley^ 
ia Oerbyshire, in a strain of very courtly elegance, a Dedication to the 
Kiag* of that gentleman's work, entitled ** A complete System of 
Aetrooomical Chronology, unfolding the Scriptures." He had certainly 
■looked at this work before it was piinted ! for the concluding paragraph 
ia Qiidoobtedly of his coisi position, of which let my readers judge: 

" Thus have I endeavoured to free Religion and History from the dark* 
aaaa of a disputed aud uncertain chronology ; from difficulties which 
hare hitherto appeared insuperable, and darkness which no luminary of 
has hitherto been able to dissipate. I have established the truth 
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of ibe HoMuetl acconot, by erideoce which 00 timoteriplMNi etn oormpt^ 
DO negtigeoce cmn lose, mod do ioterert rao peirert. I have ■hewo that 
the Doivene bean witocat to the iospiratioD of its bistoriaDy by the 
leroloUoD of iu orba aod the toccetaioot of it* seaiooa ; ikmi ike stmrs 
im ikeir courses J!ghi aguhui iDcredolity, that the worka of God gifc 
boarly coofinDatioo to the law, the propkets, aod the gt^dt of which 
4me dojf ielleik amoiher ; amd one night cerii/ieik mmoiker; aod that the 
Talidity of the sacred writiogs never cao be deoied, while the mooo ahall 
iocrease aod wane, aod the sod shall koow hb goiog dowo." 

He this year wrote also the Dedicatioo f to the Earl of Middieaez of 
Mra. LeoDox's ** Feroale Qaixotte," and the PreCice to the '• Catal<^ae 
of the ArtisU' £xhibitioD.'*t 

The foUowiog letter, which, od accoaot of its iotrioaick merit, it 
would have been anjost both to Johosoo aod the public to have withheld, 
was obtained for me by the solicitatioo of my frieod Mr. Seward : 

<< To Dr. Staunton, (now SieGkoegb Staunton, Baronet.) 

** Dear Sir, 
** I MAEB haste to answer your kind letter, in hope of bearing again 
from you before you leave U9. I cannot but regret that a mao of your 
qualifications should find it necessary to seek an establishment in Gaada- 
loupe, which if a peace should restore to the Freoch, 1 shall thiok it 
tome alleviation of the loss, that it must restore likewise Dr. Staaotoo 
to the English. 

** It is a roelaDcholy consideration, that so much of our time is 
necessarily to be spent upon the care of living, and that we can seldom 
obtain ease in one respect but by resigning it in another : yet I suppose 
we are by this dispensation not less happy in the whole, than if the 
spontaneous bounty of Nature poured all that we want into our hands. 
A few, if they were thus Itrft to themselves, would, perhaps, spend their 
time in laudable pursuits ; but the greater part would prey upon the 
quiet of each other, or, in the want of other objects, would prey upon 
themsel?e«. 

**This, however, is our condition, which we must improve and solace 
as we can : and though we cannot choose always our place of resideoce, 
we may in every place find rational amusements, and possess in every 
place the comforts of piety and a pure conscience. 

In America there is little to be observed except natural curiosities. The 
new world must have many vegetables and animals with which philoso- 
phers are but little acquainted. 1 hope you will furnish yourself with 
some books of natural history, and some glasses and other instruments 
of observation. Trust as little as you can to report ; examine all you can 
by your own senses. 1 do not doubt but you will be able to add much 
to knowledge, and, perhaps, to medicine. Wild nations trust to simples; 
and, perhaps, the Peruvian bark is not the only specific with those ex- 
tensive regions may afford us 
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" Wherever you are, aod whatever be your fortune, be certain, dear 
Sir, that you carry with you my kind wishes; and that whether you 
return hither, or stay in the other hemisphere, to hear that you are 
happy will give pleasure to. Sir, 

** Your most affectionate humble servant, 
"June I, 1762. "Sam. Johnson.*' 

A lady havii^ at this time solicited him to obtain the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's patronage to have her son sent. to the University, one of 
those solicitations which are too frequent, where people, iinxious for a 
particular object, do not consider propriety, or the opportunity which 
the persons whom they solicit have to assist them, he wrote to her the 
following answer; with a copy of which I am favoured by the Reverend 
Dr. Farmer, Master of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 

** Madam, 

**I HOPE that you will believe that my delay in answerinf^; your 
letter could proceed only from my unwillingness to destroy any hope 
that you had formed. Hope is itself a species of happiness, and, perhaps, 
the chief happiness which this world affords ; but, like all other pleasures 
immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope must be expiated by pain ; 
aod expectations improperly indulged, mnstencj in disappointment, if 
it be asked, what is the improper expectation that is dangerous to in« 
dnige, experience will quickly answer, that it is such expectation as it 
dictated not by reason, bqt by desire ; expectation raised, not by the 
common occurrences of life, but by the wants of the expectant ; an ex- 
pectation that requires the common course of things to be changed, arid 
the general rules of action to be broken. 

** When you made your request to me, you should have consideredt 
Madam, what you were asking. You ask me to solict a great man, to 
whom I never spoke, for a young person whom I had never seen, upon 
a iopposition which i had no means of knowing to be true. There is no 
reason why, among all the great, I should chuse to supplicate the Arch- 
bishop, nor why, among all the possible objects of his bounty, the 
Archbishop should chuse your son. 1 know. Madam, how unwillingly 
conviction is admitted, when interest opposes it : but surely. Madam, 
you most allow, that there is no reason why that should be done by me, 
which every other man may do with equal reason, and which, indeed, 
DO man can do properly, without some very particular relation both to 
the Archbishop and to you. If I could help you in this exigence by any 
proper means, it would give me pleasure ; but this proposal is so very 
remote from usual methods, that I cannot comply with it, but at the risk 
of such answer and suspicions as I believe you do not wish me to undergo. 

** I have seen your son this morning ; he seems a pretty youth, and 
will, perhaps, find some better friend than f can procure him ; but 
though he should at last miss the University, he may still be wise, use- 
Ail, and happy. " I am, Madam, 

** Your most humble servant, 

<< Sam. JoHHtoK " 
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To Mr. Joseph Biestti, at Milav. 

<<SiR, LondoD, Jo1y20» 17V«^ 

** HoWBTBR justljT yoa may accose me for waa^of pmictQalilj tb 

correspondencey I am not so far lost io negligence at to omit the opfiof- 

tnaitj of writing to you^ which Mr. Beauderk't pawage tbroogh MUmb 

affords roe. 

<« I suppose yoo receifed the Idlers, and 1 intead thai yott shall toon 
receive Sh^kapeare, that you may explain his work to the ladies of 
Italy, and tell them the story of the editor, ansoog the other stnui^ 
■arratives with which yoor long residence in this uoknowo region haa a«[p« 
plied yon. 

** Aa yoo hare now been long away, 1 suppose your cariosity OMy paal 
for some news of your old friends. Miss Williams and I live m^ach as wt 
did. Miss Cotterel still continues to cling to Mrs. Potter, asd Charlotte 
is now big of the fourth child* Mr. Reynolds gets six thousand a year. 
Levet is lately married, not without much suspicion that be hat been 
wretchedly cheated in his match. Mr. Chambers is gone this day, lor 
the first time, the circuit with the Judges. Mr. Richardson it dmd of 
an apoplexy, and his second daughter has harried a merchant.. 

** My vanity, or my kindness, makes me flatter mytelf, that you wooM 
rather hear of me than of thote whom I have mentioned ; but of mytelf 
I have very little which I care to tell. Last winter I went down to ny 
native town, where I found the streets much narrower and shorter tbao I 
thought I had left them, inhabited by a new race of people, to whom I 
was very little known. My play^fellows were grown old, and forced me 
to suspect that 1 was no longer young. My only remaining^rieud had 
changed his principles, and was become the tool of the predominant 
faction. My danghter-in-law, from whom I expected most, and wboM 
I met with sincere benevolence, has lost the beauty and gaiety of youtb^ 
without having gained much of the wisdom of age. I wandered about 
for five days, and took the first convenient opportunity of returning 
to a place, where, if there is not much happiness, there is, at least* 
such a diversity of good and evil, that slight vexatious do not fix upoo 
the heart. 

'* I think in a few weeks to try another excursion ; though to what 
end ? Let me know, my Baretti, what has been the result of your r*» 
tnro to your own country; whether time has made any alteration for 
the better, and whether, when the first raptures of salutstion were over* 
you did not find your thoughts confessed their disappointments. 

** Moral sentences appear ostent;Atioos and tumid, when they hare do 
greater occasions than the journey of a wit to his own town ; yet such 
pleasures and such pains make up the general mass of life; and aa bo« 
thiog is little to him that feeU it with great sensibility, a wind able to 
tee common incidents in their real state, is disposed by very common in* 
cidents to very serious contemplations. Let us trust. that a time will 
come, when the present moment shall be no longer irksome ; when we 
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•Kail not borrow sit oar happinnt fVom hop«, which at ImI it to end io 
dJooppoiatmeDt. 

^* 1 beg that yon will shew Mr. Beauclerk all the civilitiea which yoa 
have in year power; for he has always been kind to me. 

^ 1 have lately teen Mr. Stratico, Professor of Padua, who hat told 
me of yonr quarrel with an Abbot of the Celestine order ; bat had not 
the 'particulars very ready in his memory. When you write to Mr. Marsili, 
let him know that 1 remember him with kindness. 

•' May yoo, niy Baretti, be very happy in Milan, or*toiBe other place 
nearer to. Sir, ** Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 

The accession of George the Third to the throne of these kingdoms, 
opened a new and brighter prospect to men of literary merit, who had 
been honoured with uo mark of royal favour in the preceding reign. His 
present Majesty's edocation in this country, as well as his taste and be- 
lieficence, prompted him to be the patron of science and the arts ; and 
early this year Johnson having been represented to him as a very learned 
ttnd good man, without any certain provision, his Majesty was pleated 
to grant him a pension of three hundred pounds a year. The Earl of 
Bute, who was then Prime Minister, hud the honour to announce ihia 
iottaoce of his Sovereign's bounty, concerning which, many and vartoat 
ttories, all equally erroneous, have been propagated; maliciously repre* 
tenting it as a political bribe to Johnson, to desert his avowed principlet, 
and l>ecome the tool of a government which he held to l>e founded ia 
usurpation. I have taken care to have it in my power to refute thcnn 
from the most authentiek information. Lord Bute told me, thar Mr« 
Wedderburne, now Lord Loughborough, was the person who first metW 
tiooed this subject to him. Lord Loughborough told me« that the 
pension wat granted to Johnson solely as the reward of his literar}^ merit, 
without any stipulation whatever, or even tacit understanding that he 
ahould write for administration. His Lordship added, that he was coo* 
fident the political tracts which Johnson afterwards did write, as they were 
entirely consonant with his own opinions, would have been written by him, 
though no pension had been granted to him. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr. Murphy, who then lived a good deal 
both with him and Mr. Wedderburne, told me, that they previously 
talked with Johnson upon this matter, and that it was perfectly under- 
stood by all parties, that the pension was merely honorary. Sir Joshua 
Reynold^ told me, that Johnson called on him after his Majesty*s inten- 
tion had been noti6ed to him, and said he wished to consult his friends 
at to the propriety of his accepting this mark of the royal favour, after 
the definition which he had given in his Dictionary of ptMum and peii- 
sumer. He said he should not have Sir Joshua's answer till neit day, 
when he would call again, and desired he might think of it. Sir Joahoa 
antwered that he was clear to give his opinion then, that thera could t>€ 
no otijectiou to his receiving from the King a reward for literary merit; 
Aud that certainly the defimtiont in bit Dietiontry were not applicibl« 
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to him. JoliDtoiiy it shoald teem, was satisfied, for he did not call again, 
till he had accepted the peDsioo, and had waited on Lord Bute to thaolc 
him. He then told Sir Joshua that Lord Bute said to him espreaslyt 
*' It is not given you for any thing you are to do» but for what you have 
doo6." His Lordship, he said, behaved in the handsomest manner. 
He repeated the words twice, that he might be sure Johnson heard them, 
and thus set his mind perfectly at rest. 'This nobleman^ who hat been 
to virulently abused, acted with great honour in this instance, and dis- 
played a mind truly liberal. A minister of more narrow and selfisb dis- 
position would have availed himself of such an opportunity to fix an 
implied obligation on a man of Johnson's powerful talent to give him 
bis support. 

Mr. Murhpy and the late Mr. Sheridan severally contended for the 
distinction of having been the first who mentioned to Mr. Wedderbume 
that Johnson ought to have a pension. When I spoke of this to Lord 
Loughborough, wishing to know if he recollected the prime mover in 
the business, he said, *< All his friends assisted :" and when I told him 
that Mr. Sheridan strenuously asserted his claim to it, his Lordship said^^ 
** He rang the bell.*' And it is but just to add, that Mr. Sheridan told 
me, that when he communicated to J}r. Johnson that a pension wat t<> 
bfi granted him, he replied in a fervour of gratitude, ** The English 
language does not afford me terms adequate to my feelings on this occa- 
tioD* I must have recourse to the Fiench. I am penetre with hit Ma- 
jetty's goodnets.*' When I repeated this to Dr. Johnson, he did not 
contradict it. 

His definitions of oenfioit and pensioner, partly founded on the satirical 
verses of Pope, which he quotes, may be generally true; and yet every 
body must allow, that there may be, and have been, instances of pen- 
tiont given and received upon liberal and honourable terms. ThuSf 
then, it is clear, that there was nothing inconsistent or humiliating in 
Johnson's accepting of a pension so unconditionally and so honourably 
offered to him. 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any words of my own, on 
a subject on which 1 am happily enabled, by the favour of the Elarl of 
Bute, to present them with what Johnson himself wrote; his lordship 
having been pleased to communicate to me a copy of the following letter 
to his late father, which does great honour both to the writer, and to the 
noble person to whom it is addressed ; 

*< To THE Right Honourable the Earl of Bute. 
*' My Lord, 

** When the bills were yesterday delivered to me by Mr. Wedder- 
bume, I was informed by him of the future favours which his Majesty 
haff, by your Lordship's recommendation, been induced to intend for me. 
** Bounty always receives part of its value from the manner in which 
it is bestowed; your Lordship's kindness includes every circumstance 
that can gratify delicacy, or enforce obligation. You have conferred 
your favours on a mau who hat neither alliance nor interest, who bai 
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not merited them by eervicesy nor courted them by officioutnen ; you 
bare spared him the shame of solicitatiooy aud the anxiety of suspense. 

** What has been thus elegantly given, will, I hope, not be reproach* 
fiiUy enjoyed ; I shall endeavour to give your Lordship the only recom- 
pence which generosity desires,— the gratification of finding that your 
benefits are not improperly bestoired. I am, my Lord, 

** Your Lordship's most obliged, 
** Most obedient, and most humble servant, 
** Jnly «0, 1762. " Sam. Johnson." 

This year his friend. Sir Joshua Reynolds, paid a visit of some weeks 
to his native country, Devonshire, in which he was accompanied by 
Johnson* who was much pleased with this jaunt, and declared he had 
derived from it a great accession of new ideas. He was entertained at 
the seats of several noblemen and gentlemen in the west of England ;{ 
bat the greatest part of this time was passed at Plymouth, where the mag* 
nificence of the navy, the ship-building and all its circumstances, af- 
forded him a grand subject of contemplation. The commissioner of the 
Dock-yard paid him the compliment of ordering the yatcht to convey 
him and his friend to the Eddy-stone, to which they accordingly sailed. 
Bat the weather was so tempestuous that they could not land. 

Reynolds and he were at this time the guests of lyt. Mudge, the ce« 
lebrated surgeon, and now physician of that place, not more distinguished 
for quickness of parts and variety of knowledge, than loved and esteemed 
for his amiable manners ; and here Johnson formed an acquaintance with 
Dr. M ndge's father, that very eminent divine, the Reverend Zachariah 
Mudge,, Prebendary of Exeter, who was idolised in the west, both for 
his excellence as a preacher and the uniform perfect propriety of his pri« 
fate conduct. He preached a sermon purposely that Johnson might 
hear him ; and we shall see afterwards that Johnson hououred his aie- 
mory by drawing his character. While Johnson was at. Flyaiooth, be 
•aw a great many of its inhabitants, and was not sparing of '^veryen« 
tertaining conversation. It was here that he made tbttr frank and truly 
original confession, '* that ignorance, pure ignorance," was the cause of 
a wrong definition in his Dictionary of the word pastern^ to the no soiall 
surprise of the Lady who put the question to him ; who having the most 
profound reverence for his character, so as almost to suppose him en« 
dewed with infallibility, expected to hear an explanation (of what, to be 
•ore, seemed strange to a common reader,) drawn from some deep learned 
seorce with which she was unacquainted. • 

X At ooe of these seats Dr. Amyat, Physician in London, told me he happened 
to meet him. In order to amuse him till dinner should he ready, he was 
taken out to walk in the garden. The master of the house thinking it proper 
to introduce someibing scientific into the conversation, addressed him thus : 
^ Are you a botanist. Dr. Johnson ?'* ^ No, Sir, (answered Johnson,) I am not 
a botanist; and, (alluding, no doubt, to bis near sightedoen,) should 1 wish to 
beooBM a botanist, I must first turn myself into a reptile,** 
Mo. 3. 3 A 
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Sir Joshua ReyDoldt* to whom I wm obliged for my informttioQ con* 
ceming this excartion, meDtioni a rery eharacteristical anecdote of John- 
aon while at Plymouth. Haying observed^ that in consequence of the 
Dock-yard a new town had arisen about two miles off as a riral to the 
old ; and knowing from his sagacity, and just obsertatioD of humaD 
nature, that it is certain if a man hates at all, he will hate his next neigb- 
lM>ur; he concluded that this new and rising town could not but excite 
the envy and jealousy of the old, in which conjecture he was vtry soou 
confirmed ; he therefore set himself resolutely on the side of the old 
town, the established town, in which his lot was cast, considering it as a 
kind of doty to stand by it. He accordingly entered warmly into its 
interests, and upon every occasion talked of the dockers, as the inhabit- 
ants of the new town were called, as upstarts and aliens. Plymouth it 
very plentifully supplied with water by a river brought into it from a 
great distance, which is so abundant that it runs to waste in the town. 
The Dock, or New«town, being totally destitute of water, petitioned 
Plymouth that a small portion of the conduit might be permitted to go 
to them, and this was now under consideration. Johnlon, affecting to en- 
tertain the passions of the place, was violent in opposition ; and half- 
laughing at himself for his pretended zeal, where he had no concern, 
exclaimed, ** No, no ! I am against the dockers; I am a Plymouth-man. 
Rogues ! let them die of thirst. They shall not have a drop I 

Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy of the following 
letter, in hit own hand-writing, from the present Earl of Bute, among 
bit father's papers. 

** To THE Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, 
** Mt Lord, 
** That generosity, by which I was recommended to the favour of 
his Majesty, will not be offended at a solicitation necessary to make that 
favour permanent and effectual. 

** The pension appointed to be paid me at Michaelmas I have not re- 
ceived, and know not where or from whom I am to ask it. I beg, there- 
fore, that your lordship will be pleased to supply Mr. Wedderburnewith 
tuch directions as may be necessary, which, I believe, his friendship 
will make him think it no trouble to convey to me. 

'* To interrupt your Lordship, at a time like this, with such petty 
difficulties, is improper and unseasonable; but your knowledge of the 
world has long since taught you, that every man's affairs, however little, 
are important to himself. Every man hopes that he shall escape neglect ; 
and, with reason, may every man, whose vices do not preclude bit claim, 
expect favour from that bene6cence which has been extended to, 

«* My Lord, 
*• Your Lordship's most obliged, 

"And 
•« Temple Lane, «• Most humble servant, 

«« Nov. 3, 1702." " Sam. Johnson. 
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** To Mb. Joseph Baretti, at Milan. 
" Sib, «• London^ Dec. 21, 1762. 

' <* You are not to suppose, with all your conviction of my idlenefS^ 
that I have passed all this time without writing to my Baretti. I gave a 
letter to Mr. Beaaclerk, who in my opinion, and in his own, was has- 
tening to Naples for the recovery of his health ; but he has stopped at 
Paris, and I know not when he will proceed. Langton is with him. 

" I will n'ot trouble you with speculations about peace and war. The 
good or ill success of battles and embassies extends itself to a very small 
part of domestic life; we all have good and evil, which we feel more 
ieosibly than our petty part of public miscarriage or prosperity. I am 
•orry for your disappointment, with which you seem more touched than 
I should expect a man of your resolution and experience to have been^ 
did I not know that general truths are seldom applied to particular oc» 
casions; and that the fallacy of our self-love extends itself as wide as 
oar interest or affections. Every man believes that mistresses are aa« 
faithful, and patrons capricious ; but he excepts his own mistress, and 
his own patron. We have all learned that greatness is negligent and 
contemptuous, and that in Courts life is often languished away in on« 
gratified expectation ; but he that approaches greatness, or glitters in a 
Court, imagines that destiny has at last exempted him from the com- 
mon lot. 

** Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands have suffered, 
and thousands have surmounted ; but turn your thoughts with vigour to 
some other plan of life, and keep always in your mind, that, with due 
submission to Providence, a man of genius has been seldom ruined but 
by himself. Your Patron's weakness or insensibility will finally do 
you little hurt, if he is not asbisted by your own pansions. Of your 
love I know not the propriety, nor can estimate the power ; but in love, 
at in every other passion of which hope is the essence, we ought always 
to remember the uncertainty of events. There is, indeed, nothing that 
•o much seduces reason from vigilance, as the thought of passing lift 
with an amiable woman ; and if all would happen that a lover fancies, 
I know not what other terrestrial happiness would deserve pursuit. But 
love and marriage are different states. Those who are to suffer the evils 
together, and to suffer often for the sake of one another, soon lose that 
tenderness of look, and that benevolence of mind, which arose from 
the participation of unmingled pleasure and successive amusement. A 
woman, we are sure, will not be always fair ; we are not sure she will 
always be virtuous : and man cannot retain through life that respect and 
aiaidiiity by which he pleases for a day or fur a month. 1 do not, how- 
ever, pretend to have discovered that life has any thing more to be de- 
sired than a prudent and virtuous marriage ; therefore know not what 
counsel to give you. 

** If you can quit your imagination of love and greatness, and leave 
your hopes of preferment and bridal raptures to try once more the fon- 
luoe of literature and industry, the way through France is now opeu. 
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We flatter ourteWes that we shall cuUiYate, with great diligence, the 
artf of peace ; and every man will be welcome among us who can teach 
Qt any thing we do not know. For your part you will find all your old 
friends willing to receive you. 

. ** Reynolds still continues to increase in reputation and in riches. 
Miss Williams, who very much loves you, goes on in the old way. Misa 
Cotterel is still with Mrs. Porter. Miss Charlotte is married to Dean 
Lewis, and has three children. Mr. Levet has miirried a street*walker. 
But the gazette of my narration must now arrive to tell you, that Bathufst 
went physician to the army, and died at the Havannah. 

<* I know not whether 1 have not sent you word that Huggint and 

.' Kchardson are both dead. When we see our enemies and friends glid* 

^- ing away before us, let us not forget that we are subject to the general 

' law of mortality, and shall soon be where our doom will be fixed for ever. 

** 1 pray God to bless .you, and am. Sir, 

** Your most affectionate humble servant, 
«• Write soon." " Sam. Johmsoii." 

^ In 1763 he furnished to <' The Poetical Calendar/' published by 
Fawkes and Woty, a character of Collins/ which he afterwards ingrafted 
into his entire life of that admirable poet, in the collection of lives which 
be wrote for the body of English poetry, formed and published by the 
booksellers of London. His account of the melancholy depression with 
which Collins was severely afflicted, and which brought him to his grave^ 
b, I think, one of the most tender and interesting passages in the whole 
aeries of his writings. He also favoured Mr. Hoole with the Dedication 
of his translation of Tasso to the Queen,* which is so happily conceived 
and elegantly expressed, that I cannot but point it out to the peculiar 
notice of my readers.;^ 

J « Madam, 
''To approach the high and illustrious has been in all ages the privilege 
of Poets 3 and though translators cannot justly claim the same honour, yet 
they naturally follow their authors as attendants ; and I hope that in return 
for having enabled Tasso to diffuse bis fame through the British dominions^ I 
may be introduced by him to tlie presence of Your Majesty. 

'* Tasso has a peculiar claim to Your Majesty*s favour, as follower and 
panegyrist of the House of Ette^ which has one common ancestor with the 
House of Hanover ; and in reviewing his life it is not easy tofort>ear a wish 
that he had lived in a happier time, when he might among the descendants of 
that illustrious family have found a more liberal and potent patronage. 

** I cannot but observe, Madam, how unequally reward is proportioned to 
merit, when I reflect that the happiness which was withheld from Tasso is 
reserved for me ; and that the poem which once hardly procured to its author 
the countenance of the Princess of Ferrara, has attracted to its translator the 
favourable notice of a British Queen. 

*« Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have been able to have celebrated 
the condescension of Your Majesty in nobler language, but could not have 
felt it with more ardent gratitude than, ^ Madam, 

''Your Majesty's 
''Moat faithful and devoted servant*** 
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This it to me a memorable year ; for id it I had the happiness to ob« 
tain the acquaintance of that extraordinary man whose memoirs I am 
now writing ; an acquaintance which 1 shall ever esteem as one of the 
most fortunate circumstances in my life. Though then but two-and- 
twenty, 1 had for several years read his works with delight and instruction* 
and bad the highest reverence for their author, which had grown up in 
my fancy into a state of mysterious veneration, by figuring to myself a 
kind of solemn elevated abstraction, in which I supposed him to live in 
the immense metropolis of London. Mr. Gentleman, a native of Ireland, 
who passed some years in Scotland as a player, and as an instructor in 
the English language, a man whose talents and worth were depressed by 
misfortunes, had given me a representation of the figure and manner of 
Dictionary Johnson ! as he was then generally called : and during 
my first visit to London, which was for three months in 176O, Mr. Derrick 
the poet, who was Gentleman's friend and countryman, flattered me 
with hopes that he wonld introduce me to Johnson, an honour of which 
I was very ambitious. But he never found an opportunity ; which made 
me doubt that he bad promised to do what was not in his power; till 
Johnson some years afterwards told me, ** Derrick, Sir, might very well 
bate introduced you. I had a kindness for Derrick, and am sorry he 
u dead.'* 

In the summer of I76I Mr. Thomas Sheridan was at Edinburgh, and 
delivered lectures upon the English Language and Public Speaking to 
large and respectable audiences. I was often in his company, and 
beard him frequently expatiate upon Johnson's extraordinary knowledge, 
talents, and virtues, repeat his pointed sayings, describe his particularities, 
and boast of his being his guest sometimes till two or three in the morn* 
ing. At his house I hoped to have many opportunities of seeing the 
Mge, as Mr. Sheridan obligingly assured me I should not be disappointed. 
When I returned to London in the end of 1762, to my surprise and 
regret I found an irreconcileable difference had taken place between 
Johnson and Sheridan. A pension of two hundred pounds a year had 
been given to Sheridan. Johnson, who, as has been already mentioned, 
thought slightingly of Sheridan's art, upon hearing that he was also 
pensioned, exclaimed, ** What I have they given him a pension ? Then 
it is time for me to give up mine." Whether this proceeded from a 
momentary indignation, as if it were an affront to his exalted merit that 
a player shopld be rewarded in the same manner with him, or was the 
sadden effect of, a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily said, and, indeed, 
cannot be justified. Mr. Sheridan's pension was granted to him not as 
a playcTy but as a sufferer in the cause of government, when he was 
maiiager of the Theatre Royal in Ireland, when parties ran high in J 753* 
And it must also be allowed that he was a man of literature, and had 
considerably improved the arts of reading and speaking with distinctness 
and propriety. 

Besides, Johnson shaald have recollected that Mr. Sheridan taught 
pronoDciatioD to Mr. Alexander Wedderbame, whose sister was manrie4 
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to Sir Harry £rt\iDe, an iDtimate friend of Lord Bute, who «m the 
favourite of the King. Mr. Macklia» indeed, shared with Mr. Sheridan 
the hoDoar of iof tructing Mr. Wedderburiie ; and though it wattoolmtc 
in life for a Caledonian to acquire the genuine English cadence, yet so 
successful were Mr. Wedderburne*s instructors, and his own unabatiog 
endeavours, that he got rid of the coarse part of his Scotch acceiit» 
retaining only as much of the ** native wood-note wild,'* as to mark hit 
c^oontry. By degrees he thus formed a mode of speaking, to which 
Englishmen do not deny the praise of elegance. Hence his distioguished 
oratory, which he exerted in his own country as an advocate in the Ceort 
of Session, and a ruling elder of the Kirk, has had its fame and ample 
reward, in much higher spheres. When I look back on this noble peraon 
at Edinburgh, in situations so unworthy of his brilliant powera, and 
behold Lord Loughborough at London, the change seems almost like 
one of the metamorphoses in Ovid. 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him repeated hisacarcatm 
to Mr. Sheridan, without telling him what followed, which was, that 
after a pause he added, ** However, I am glad that Mr. Sheridao baa a 
pension, for he is a very good man.*' Sheridan could never forgive this 
hasty contemptuous expression. It rankled in his mind ; and though I 
informed him of all that Johnson said, and that he would be very glad 
to meet him amicably, he positively declined repeated offers which I 
made, and once went off abruptly from a house where he and I were 
engaged to dine, because he was told that Dr. Johnson was to be there. 
1 have no sympathetic feeling with such persevering resentment. It is 
painful when there is a breach between those who hate lived together 
socially and cordially ; and I wonder that there is not, in all such 
cases, a mutual wish that it should be healed. 1 could perceive 
that Mr. Sheridan was by no means satisGed with Johnson's acknow- 
ledging him to be a good roan. That could not sooth bis injured 
vanity. 1 could not but smile, at the same time that I was offended, 
to observe Sheridan in the Life of Swift, which he afterwards pub- 
lished, attempting, in the writings of his resentment, to depreciate 
Johnson,' by characterising him as ** A writer of gigantic fame, in these 
days of little men ;" that very Johnson whom he once so highly admired 
and venetrated. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of one of his most agre^ 
able resources for amusement in his lonely evenings ; for Sheridan's well- 
informed, animated, and bustling mind never suffered conversatioo to 
stagnate ; and Mrs. Sheridan was a most agreeable companion to an 
intellectual man. She was sensible, ingenious, uuast»uming, yet com- 
municative. I recollect, with satisfaction, many pleasing hours which 
I passed with her under the hospitable roof of her husband, who was to 
me a very kind friend. Her novel, entitled ** Memoirs of Miss Sydney 
fiiddulph,** contains an excellent moral, while it inculcates a future 
state of retribution ; and what it teaches is impnessed upon the mind by 
a series of at deep distreu at can affect humanity, in the amiable and 
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pioas lieroine who goes to her grave uDrelieved, but resigned, and full 
of hope of ** hea?en'« mercy." Johnson paid her this high compliment 
apoD it ; ** I know not. Madam, that you have a right, upon moral 
principles, to make your readers suffer so much." 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept a bookseller's shop in 
Roasel-Street, Covent-garden,:^ told me that Johnson was very mach 
bis friend, and came frequently to his bouse, where he more than once 
invited me to meet him ; but by some unlucky accident or other he was 
prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a mau of good understanding and talents, 
with the advantage of a liberal education. Though somewhat pompous, 
he was an entertaining companion ; and his literary performances have 
DO inconsiderable share of merit. He was a friendly and very hospitable 
man. Both he and his wife, (who has been celebrated for her beauty,) 
thoogh upon the stage for many years, maintained an uniform decency 
of character ; and Johnson esteemed them, and lived in as easy an inti- 
macy with them as with any family which he used to visit. Mr. Davies 
recollected several of Johnson's remarkable sayings, and was one of the 
best of the many imitators of his voice and manner, while relating them. 
He increa»ed my impatience more and more to tiee the extraordinary mau 
whose wiirkfi I highly valued, and whose conversation was reported to 
be to peculiarly excellent. 

At last, oil Monday the J 6th of May, when I was sitting in Mr. Davies's 
backoparlour, after having drunk tea with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson 
nnezpectedly came into the shop ; and Mr. Davies having perceived him 
through the glass-door in the room in which we were sitting, advanc- 
ing towards us,— he announced his awful approach to me somewhat 
in the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses 
Hamlet on the appearance of his father's ghost, " Look, my Lord, 
it eomes." I found that I had a very perfect idea of Johnson's figure, 
from the portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after 
be bad published his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his easy 
chair in deep meditation ; which was the first picture his friend did 
for him, which Sir Joshua very kindly presented to me. Mr. Davies 
mentioned my name, and respectfully introdued me to him. I was 
moch agitated ; and recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, of 
which 1 had heard much, I said to Davies, *< Don't tell where I come 
from."— •« From Scotland," cried Davies, roguishly. "Mr. Johnson, 
(•aid I) I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot help it." I am 
willing to flatter myself that 1 meant this as light pleasantry to sooth 
and conciliate him, and not as an humiliating abasement at the expence 
of my country. But however that might be, this speech was somewhat 
ftnlocky ; for with that quickness of wit for which he was so remarkable, 

J No. 8.— The very place where 1 was fortunate enough to be introduced to 
the illustrious subject of this work, deserves to be particularly marked. I 
never pass by it witboot Ibeliog reverence and regret 
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he seized the ezpreMion << come from Scotland,'* which I vied in the 
tense of being of that coantry ; and as if 1 had said that I had come 
away from it, or left it, retorted, ** That, Sir 1 find, is what a very great 
many of your countrymen cannot help.*' This stroke stunned me a 
good deal ; and when we had sat down, I felt myself not a little em« 
barrassed, and apprehensive of what might come next. He then addressed 
himself to Davies ; ** What do you think of Garrick ? He has refused 
me an order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows the house 
will be full, and that an order would be worth three shillings." Eager 
to take any opening to get into con? ersation with him, I ventured to say, 
** O, Sir, I cannot think Mr. .Garrick would grudge such a trifle to you." 
** Sir, (said he, with a stern look,) I have known David Garrick longer 
than you have done : and I know no right you have to talk to me on the 
subject.*' Perhaps I deserved this check ; for it was rather presumptuous 
in me, an entire stranger, to express any doubt of the justice of his ani- 
madversion upon his old acquaintance and pupil. I now felt myself 
much mortified, but I remained upon the field not wholly discomfited ? 
and was soon rewarded by hearing some of hts conversation, of which I 
preserved the following short minute, without marking the quettiona and 
observations by which it was produced. 

** People (he remarked) may be taken in once, who imagine that an 
authpr is greater in private life than other men. Uncommon parts require 
uncommon opportunities for their exertion. 

** In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real consequence. 
Great strength or great wisdom is of much value to an individual. But 
in more polished times there are people to do every thing for money ; 
and then there are a number of other superiorities, such as those of birth 
and fortune, and rank, that dissipate men's attention, and leave ne 
extraordinary share of respect for personal and intellectual superiority. 
This is wisely ordered by Providence, to preserve some equality among 
mankind." 

** Sir, this book ( < The Elements of Criticism,' which he had Ukea 
up,) is a pretty essay, and deserves to be held in some estimation, though 
much of it is chimerical." 

Speaking of one who with more than ordinary boldness attacked 
public measures and the royal family, he said, ** I think he is safe from 
the law, but he is an abusive scoundrel ; and instead of applying to my 
Lord Cbi^f Justice to punish him, I would send half a dozen footmen 
and have him well ducked." 

** The notion of liberty amuses the people of England, and helps to 
keep off the iadium vita. When a butcher tells you that kU heart 
bleeds for his country ^ he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling." 

** Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. Ridicule has 
gone down before him, and, I doubt. Derrick is his enemy.:^ 

t Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon Oratory at Bath, whctc 
Derrick was Master of the Ceremonies ; or, as the phrase is, King. i 
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** Derrick may do very well^ as long as he can outrun his character ; 
bvt the moment his character gets up with him, it is all over." 

It is, however, but just to record, that some years afterwards, when I 
reminded him of this sarcasm, he said, *' Well, but Derrick hab now 
got a character that he need not run away from," 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of his conversation, 
and regretted that t was drawn away from it by an engagement at another 
place. I had, for a part of the evening, been left alone with him, and 
had ventured to make an observation now and then, which he received 
very civilly ; so that I was satisfied that though there was a roughnett 
ID his manner, there was no ilUnature in his disposition. Davies followed 
me to the door, and when I complained to him a little of the hard blows 
which the great man had given me, he kindly took upon bim to console 
me by saying, ** Don't be uneasy. I can see he likes you very well." 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked him if he thought 
• I might take the liberty of waiting on Mr; Johnson at liis chambers in 
the Temple. He uid i certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson would 
take it as a compliment. So on Tuesday the 24th of May, after having 
been enlivened by the witty sallies of Messieurs Thornton, Wilkes, 
Churchill, and Lloyd, with whom 1 had passed the morning, ( boldly 
repaired to Johnson. His chambers were on the first floor of No. J, 
loner-Temple-lane, and I entered them with an impression given me by 
the Reverend Dr. Blair, of Edinburgh, who had been introduced to him 
Dot long before, and described his having ** found the Giant in his den ;" 
an expression, which, when 1 came to be pretty well acquainted with 
Johnson, I repeated to him. and he was diverted at this picturesque 
account of himself. Dr. Blair had been presented to him by Dr. 
James Fordyce. At this time the controversy concerning the pieces 
pablished by Mr. James Macpherson, as translations of Ossian, was at 
its height. Johnson had all along denied their authenticity ; and, what 
was still more provoking to their admirers, maintained that they had no 
. merit. The subject having been introduced by Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Blair, 
relying on the internal evidence of their antiquity, asked Dr. Jonhson 
whether be thought any man of a modern age could have written such 
poems ? Johnson replied, ** Ves, Sir, many men, many women, and 
many children." Johnson, at this time, did not know that Dr. Blair 
had just published a Dissertation, not only defending their authenticity, 
bat seriously ranking them with the poems of Homer and Virgil ; and 
when he was afterwards informed of this circumstance, he expressed some 
displeasure at Dr. Fordyce*s having suggested the topick, and said, *' I 
am sorry that they got thus much for their pains. Sir, it was like lead- 
ing one to talk of a book, when the author is concealed behind the door." 

He received me very courteously ; but it must be confessed, that his 
apartment, and furniture, and morning dress, were sufBciently uncouth. 
His brown suit of deaths looked very rusty ; he had on a little o'd shrivel- 
led QDpowdered wig, which was too small for his head ; his shirt-neck and 
koect of his breeches were loose; his black worsted stockings ill drawa 
' lf». 3. 3 B 
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up ; and he had a pair of anbackled shoes by way of slippers. Bat all 
these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment that he began 
to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, were siting with 
him ; and when they went away, I alio rose ; bat he said to me, ** Nay, 
don*t go.'*—** Sir (said I,) I am afraid that I intrude upon yoo. It is 
benevolent to allow roe to sit and hear you.*' He seemed pleased with 
this compliment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered, ** Sir, I am 
obliged to any man who visits me.'*— I have preserved the following 
short minute of what )>assed this day. 

'* Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary deviation 
from the usual modes of the world. My poor friend Smart shewed the 
disturbance of his mind, by falling upon his knees, and saying his prayers 
in the street* or in any other unusual place. Now although, rationally 
speaking, it is greater madness not to pray at all, than to pray as Smart 
did, I am afraid there are so many who do not pray, that their under- 
ttaoding is not called in question.'* 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who was coo- 
fined in a mad-house, he had, at another time, the MIowiog conversation 
with Dr. Burney. Burnet. ** How does poor Smart do. Sir; is he 
likely to recover?" Johnson. ** It seems-as if his mind had ceased to 
straggle with the disease; for he grows fat upon it. Burnet. *'Per« 
haps ; Sir, that may be fronr want of exercise." Johnson. " No, Sir; 
he has partly as much exercise as he used to have, for he digtt in the gar- 
den. Indeed before his con6nement, he used for exercise to walk to the 
ale-house; but he was carried back again. I did not think he ought to 
be shut up. His infirmities were not noxious to society. He insisted 
on people praying with him ; and Td as lief pray with Kit Smart as any 
one else. Another charge was, that he did not love clean linen ; and I 
have no passion for it." — 

Johnson continued. <* Mankind have a great aversion to intellectusl 
labour; but even supposing knowledge to he easily attainable, more 
people would be content to be ignorant than would take even a little 
trouble to acquire it. 

** The morality of an action depends on the motive from which we act. 
If I fling half a crown to a beggar with intention to break his head, and 
he picks it up and buys victuaU with it, the physical effect is good ; but 
with respect to me, the action is very wrong. So religious exercises, if 
not performed with an intention to pleuse God, avail us nothing. As 
our Saviour says of those who perforuA them from other motives, ** Verily 
they have their reward." 

** The Christian religion has very strong evidences. It, indeed, 
appears in some degree strange to reason ; but in History we have 
undoubted facts, against which, in reasoning d prieri^ we have more 
arguments than we have for them ; but then, testimony has great weight, 
and casts the balance. I would recommend to every man whose faith is 
yet unsettled, Grotius, — Dr. Pearson, — and Dr. Clarke." 

Talking of Garrick^ he said^ ** He is the first man iu the world for 
sprightly cooversatioo. 
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When I rote a second time he again pretned me to stay, which I did. 

He told me, that he (general ly went abroad at four in the afternoon, 
•nd seldom came home till two in the morning. I took the liberty to 
•sk if be did not think it wrong to live thus, and not diake more use of 
bis great talents. He owned it was a bad habit. On reviewing, at the 
distance of many yearf, my journal of this period, I wonder how, at my 
first visit, I ventured to talk to him so freely, and that be bore it with 
•o much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to favour me with hit 
company one evening at my lodgings ; and, as I took my leave, shook 
ne cordially by the hand. It is almost needless to add, (hat 1 felt no 
little elation at having now so happily established an acquaintance of 
which I had been so long ambitious. 

My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus minutely circum- 
ttantial, when it is considered that the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson was 
to me a most valuable {icquisitioo, and laid the foundation of whatever 
instruction and entertainment they may receive from my collections 
concerning the great subject of the work which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June Id, at which ti«ne I 
recollect no part of his conversation, except that when 1 told him I had 
been to see Johnson ride upon three horses, he said, ** Such a man. Sir, 
•hoold be encouraged ; for his performances shew the extent of the 
homan powers in one instance, and thus tend to raise our opinion of the 
faculties of man. He shews what may be attained by persevering 
"Application ; so that every man may hope, that by giving as much 
application, although perhaps he may never ride three horses at a time, 
•r dance upon a wire, yet he may be equally expert in whatever pro« 
fesuon he has chosen to pursue.*' 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and asked me why 1 did 
ttot come of^ener to him. Trusting that I was now in his good graces, 
I answered, that he had not given me much encouragement, and. re- 
minded him of the check I had received from him at our first interview. 
** Poh, poh ! (said he, with a complacent smile,*) never mind these 
things. Come to me as often as you can. I shall be glad to see you.*' 

I had learnt that his place of frequent resort was the Mitre tavern in 
Tlect-ftreet, where he loved to sit up late, and I begged 1 might be al- 
lowed to pass an evening with him there soon, which he promised I 
aboold, A few days afterwards I met him near Temple-bar, about one 
•*clock in the morning, and asked if be would then go to the Mitre. 
*' Sir, (said he) it is too late ; they won*t let us in. But 1*11 go with 
yon another night with all my heart.*' 

A revolution of some importance in my plan of life had just taken 
place ; for instead of procuring a commission in the foot-guards, which 
was my own inclination, 1 had, in compliance with my father*s wishes, 
agreed to study the law, and was soon to set out for Utrecht, to hear 
the lectures of an excellent Civilian in that university, and then to pro- 
mj travels. Though very desiroos of obtaining Dr. Jobn8oa*s 
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advice and iDstructioDS on the mode of parsuing my studies^ I was at 
this time so occupied, shall I call it? or so dissipated, by theamase-. 
meats of London, that our next meeting was not till Saturday, June 25, 
when happening to dine at Clifton's eatingohonse, in Butcher row, I 
was surprised to perceive Johnson come in and take his seat at another 
table. The mode of dining, or rather being fed, at such houses in 
London, is well known to many to be particularly unsocial, as there is 
no Ordinary, or united company, but each persou has his own mesa, 
•od is under no obligation to hold any intercourse with any one. A 
liberal and full-minded man, however, who loves to talk, will break 
through this churlish and unsocial restraint. Johnson and an Irish 
gentleman got into a dispute concerning the cause of some part of man- 
kind being black.** Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) it has been accounted 
for in three ways: either by supposing that they are the posterity of 
Ham, who was cursed ; or that God at first created two kinds of men^ 
one black and another white ; or that by the heat of the sun the skin is 
scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. This • matter has been much 
canvassed among naturalists, but has never been brought to any certain 
issue." What the Irishman said is totally obliterated from my mind ; 
but I remember that he became very warm and intemperate in his ex- 
pressions: upon which Johnson rose, and quietly walked away. When 
he had retired, his antagonist took his revenge, as he thought, by saying, 
*' He has a most ungainly figure, and an afiectation of pomposity, 
unworthy of a man of genius.** 

Johnson had not observed that I was in the room. I followed him, 
however, and he agreed to meet me in the evening at the Mitre. I 
called on him, and we went thither at nine. We had a good supper, 
and port wine, of which he then sometimes drank a bottle. The orthodox 
high-church sound of the Mitre, — the figure and manner of the ce- 
lebrated Samuel JoHN80N,^-the extraordinary power and precision of 
his conversation, and the pride arising from finding myself admitted as 
his companion, produced a variety of sensations, and a pleasing eleva« 
tion of mind beyond what I had ever before experienced. I find in my 
Journal the following minute of our conversation, which, though it will 
give but a very faint notion of what passed, is, in some degree, a vain* 
able record ; and it will be curious in this view, as shewing how habitual 
to his mind were some opinions which appear in his works. 

" Colley Cibber, Sir, was by no means a block-head ; but by arrogat- 
ing to himself too much, he was in danger of losing that degree of esti* 
mation to which he was entitled. His friends gave out that he intended 
his birth-day Odes should be bad ; but that was not the case. Sir ; for 
he kept them many months by him, and a few years before he died be 
shewed me one of them, with great solicitude to render it as perfect at 
might be, and I made some corrections, to which he was not very 
willing to snbroit. I remtmber the foilowiug couplet iu allusion to the 
King and himself: 
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' Percird on the eag1e*8 soarinj^ wing, 
* The lowly linnet loves to f ing.* 

Sir» he had heard something of the fabulous tale of the wren sitting opou 
the eagle*8 wing, and he had applied it to a linnet. Gibber's familiar 
style, however, was better than that which Whitehead has assumed. 
Grand nonsense is insupportable. Whitehead is but a little maa to 
inscribe verses to players.'* 

** Sir, I do not think Gray a first rate poet. He has not a bold imagi* 
nation, nor much command of words. The obscurity in which he has 
inrolved himself will not persuade us that he is sublime. His Elegy in 
• church^yard has a happy selection of images, but I don't like what 
are called his great things. His ode which begins 

* Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 

* Confusion on thy banners wait !* 

baa been celebrated for its abruptness, and plunging into the subject all 
at once. Cut such arts as these have no merit, unless when they are 
original. We admire them only once; and this abruptness has nothing 
new in it. We have had it often before. Nay, we have it in the old 
tong of Johnny Armstrong : 

* U there ever a man in all Scotland 

* From the highest estate to the lowest degree, &c.* 

And theoy Sir, 

* Yes, there is a man in Westmoreland, 

' And Johnny Armstrong they do him call.* 

Therey now, you plunge at once into the subject. You have no previous 
narration to lead you to it,— The two next lines in that Ode are, 1 think* 
ifety good: 

* Though fanned by conquest's crimson wing, 
' They mock the air with idle 8tate.**| 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to avail myself of the 
opportunity which 1 fortbuately had of consulting a sage, to hear whose 
wiidoro, I conceived in the ardour of youthful imagination, that men 
filled with a noble enthusiasm for intellectual improvement would gladly 
have resorted froni distant lands ;— -I opened my mind to him ingeniously, 
aad gave him a little sketch of my life, to which he was pleased to listen 
with gpreat attention. 

I acknowledged that though educated very strictly in the principles of 
fdigioo, I had for some time been misled into a certain degree of in- 
fidelity ; but that I was come now to a better way of thinking, and was 
folly satif(6ed of the troth of the Christian revelation, though I was not 
clepr as to every point considered to be orthodox. Being at all times a 
curious examiner of the human mind, and pleased with an undisguised 
dbplay of what had passed in it, he called to me with warmth, ** Give 
Be your hand ; I have taken a liking to yon." He then began to descant 

{My friend Mr. Malone, in his valaable comments on Sbakspeare, has 
traced in tbat great poet the disjecta rnirnhm of these lines. 
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upon the force of testimoDyy and the little we could know of final cantes ; 
so that the objections of» why was it so ? or why was it not so ? ooght 
DOt to distarb us : adding, that he himself had at one period been gviltj 
of a temporary oej^lect of religion, hot that it was not the rcsnlt of 
argaroent, hot mere absence of thooght. 

After having given credit to'reports of his bigotry, I was agreeably smw 
prized when he expressed the following very liberal sentiment, which 
has the additional value of obviating an objection to our holy religion, 
founded upon the discordant tenets of Christians themselves : ** For my 
part. Sir, I think all Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, agree 
in the essential articles, and that their differences are trivial, and rather 
political than religious.'* 

We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, ** Sir, I make a distinction 
between what a man may experience by the mere strength of his imagi- 
nation, and what imagination cannot possibly produce* Thus, suppose 
I should think that I saw a form, and heard a voice cry, * Johnson, you 
are a very wicked fellow, and unless you repent you will certainly be 
punished ;* my own un worthiness is so deeply impressed upon my mind, 
that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, and therefore I should not 
believe that an external communication had been msde to me. But if 
a form should appear, and a voice should tell me that a particular man 
had died at a particular place, and a particular hour, a fact which I bad 
no apprehension of, nor any means of knowing, and this fact with 
all its circumstances, should afterwards be unquestionably proved, I 
should, in that case, be persuaded that I had supernatural intelli^nce 
imparted .to me." 

Our conversation proceeded." ** Sir, (said he,) I am a friend to subor- 
dination, as most conducive to the happiness of society. There is a re- 
ciprocal pleasure in governing and being governed." 

** Dr. Goldsmith is one of the first men we now have as an. author, 
and he is a very worthy man too. He has been loose in his principles, 
but he is coming right." 

1 mentioned Mallet*s tragedy of ** Elvira," which had been acted 
the preceding winter at Drury*lane, and that the Honourable Andrew 
Erskine, Mr. Dempster, and myself, had joined in writing a pamphlet, 
entitled ** Critical Strictures," against it. That the mildness of Demp- 
ster^s disposition had, however, relented; and he had candidly said, 
** We have hardly a right to abuse this tragedy for bsd as it is, how vain 
should either of us be to write one not near as good." JoHNSOir. 
** Why, no. Sir ; this is not just reasoning. You matf abuse a tragedy, 
though you cannot write one. You msy scold a carpenter who has made 
you a bad table, though you cannot make a table. It is not your trade 
to make tables." 

When I talked to him of the paternal estate to which 1 was heir, he 
said, ** Sir, let me tell you, that to be a Scotch landlord, where you have 
a number of families depeodent upob you, and attached to you^ is, per- 
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bipt, M high t situatioD as hamanity can arrive at. A merchant apoa 
the *Chaoge of London, with a hundred thousand pounds, is nothing; 
be has no tenants who consider themsel?es as under his patriarchal care, 
and who will follow him to the field upon an emergency*** 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord had been formed upon 
what be bad heard of the Highland Chiefs ; for it is long since a lowland 
landlord bat been so curtailed in his feudal authority, that he has little 
more influence over his tenants than an English landlord : and of late 
years most of the Highland Chiefs have destroyed, by means too well 
known, the princely power which they ouce enjoyed. 

H^ proceeded : ** Voar going abroad. Sir, and breaking off idle habits, 
may be of great importance to you. 1 would go where there are courts 
and learned men. There ia a good deal of Spain that has not been per- 
ambulated. 1 would have you go thither. A man of inferiour talents 
to yours may furnish us with useful observations upon that country.'* 
Hb supposing me, at that period of life, capable of writing an account 
of my travels that would deserve to be read, elated me not a little. 

I complaiaed to him that I had not yet acqpired much knowledge, and 
asked his advice as to my studies. He said^ " Don't talk of study now. 
1 will give you a plan ; but it will require some time to consider of it." 
** It is very good in you (I replied,) to allow me to be with you thus. 
Had it been foretold to me some years ago that I should pass an evening 
with the author of the Ramblbh, how should 1 have exulted !" What 
I then expressed, was sincerely from the heart. He was satisfied that it 
was, and cordially answered, ** Sir, I am glad we have met. I hope 
we shall pass many evenings' and mornings too, together." We finished 
a couple of bottles of port, and sat till between one and two in the 
moruing. 

He wrote this year in the Critical Review the account of** Telemachus, 
a Mask," by the Reverend George Graham, of Eton College. The 
subject of this beautiful poem was particularly interesting to Johnson, 
who had much experience of ** the conflict of opposite principles," which 
ke describes as ** The contention between pleasure and virtue, a struggle 
which will always be continued while the present system of nature shall 
subsist ; nor can history or poetry exhibit more than pleasure triumphing 
over virtue, and virtue subjugating pleasure." 

Aft Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in this narrative, I 
shall endeavour to make my readers in some degree acquainted with his 
singular character. He was a native of Ireland, and a contemporary 
with Mr. Burke, at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not then give 
much promise of future celebrity.^ He, however, observed to Mr. 
Malone, that ** though he made no great figure in mathematics, which 
was a study in much repute there, he could turn an ode of Horace into 
English belter than any of them." He afterwards studied physic at 
Edinburgh, and upon the Continent: and I have been informed, was 

X Goldsmith got a premium at a Cbristmu examination in Trinity College, 
Dublin, which I have seen. 
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enabled to partne lits travelt on foot, partly by demaodiitg at Uotver* 
cities to enter the lists as a disputant, by which, according to the costom 
of many of them, he was entitled to the preiasum of a crowu, when 
luckily for him his challenge was not aceepted ; so that, as I once obtenred 
to Dr, Johnson, he disputed his passage through Europe* He then 
came to England, and was employed successively in the ca^teities of an 
usher to an academy, a corrector of the press, a reviewer, and a writer 
for a news-paper. He had sagacity enough to cultivate assiduously the 
acquaintance of Johnson, and his faculties were gradually enlarged by 
the contemplation of such a model. To me add many others it appeared 
that he studiously copiPed the mariner of Johnson, though, indeed, apon 
a smaller scale. 

At this time I think he had published nothing with his name, tboogb 
it was pretty generally known that one Dr* Goldsmith was the author of 
** An Enquiry into the present State of Polite Learning in Borope,** 
and of ** The Citizen of the World," a series of letters supposed to be 
written from Loudon by a Chinese.} No man had the art of displaying 
with more advantage as a^Mter, whatever literary acquisitions he made. 
'' Nihil quod tetigit non Of7i4X9tf.'^| His mind resembled a fertile, but 
thin soil. There was a quick, but nqt a strong vegetation of whaterer 
chanced to be thrown upon it. No deep root could be struck. The 
oak of the forest did not grow there ; but the elegant shrubbery and the 
fragrant parterre appeared in gay succession. It has been generally cir« 
culated and believed that he was a mere fool in conversation ;§ bot, in 
truth, this has been greatly exaggerated. He had, no doubt, a more than 
common share of that hurry of ideas which we often find in his country- 
men, and which sometimes produces a laughable confusion in expressing 
them. He was very much what the French call un eiourdif and from 
vanity and an eager desire of being conspicuous wherever he was, he 
frequently talked carelessly without knowledge of the subject, or even 
without thought* His person was short, his countenance coarse and 

X He had also published in 1759, " The Bee, being Essays on the most 
interesting subjects." 

II See his Epitaph in Westminster Abbey, written by Dr. Johnson. 

§ In allusion to this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired his writings^ said 
he was ^ an inspired ideot^** and Garrick described him as one 

** ■■ for shortness calPd Noll, 

'* Who wrote like an angel, and talk'd like poor Poll,*' 

Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned to me that he frequently beard Goldsmith talk 
warmly of the pleasure of being liked, and observe bow hard it would be if 
literary excellence should preclude a man from that satisfaction, m hich he per- 
ceived it often did, from the envy which attended it ; and therefore Sir Joshas 
was convinced that he was intentionally more absurd in order to lessen himself 
in social intercourse, trusting that his character would be sufficiently supported 
by his works. If it indeed was his intention to appear absurd in company, be 
was oflen very succesifkil. But with due deference to Sir Joshua^s ingenuity, 1 
think the oonjecture too refined. 
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volgar, his deportment that of a scholar awkwardly aifectiog the easy 
gentlemau. Those who were in any way distinguished, excited en?y io 
him to so ridiculous an excess, that the instances of it are hardly credible. 
When accompanying two beautiful young ladies;^ with their mother oo a 
tour io France, he was seriously angry that more attention wjis paid to 
them than to him ; and once at the exhibition of the /ait/ocdnt in London, 
when thos.e who sat next him observed with what dexterity a puppet 
was made to toss a pike, he could not bear that it shonld have such 
praise, and exclaimed with some warmth ** Pshaw ! 1 can do it better 
myself."|| 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, so that his conduct 
must not he strictly scrutinized ; but his affections were social and 
generous, and when he had money he gave it away very liberally. His 
desire of imaginary const'qnence predominated over his attention to truth. 
When be began to rise into notice, he said he had a brother who was 
Pean oC Durham, § a fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how. 
he should have been so inconsiderate as to hazard it. He boasted to me 
ft this time of the power of his pen in CMamanding money, which 1 
believe was true in a certain degree^ though in the instance he gave he 
was by no means correct He told me that he had sold a novel for four 
bttodred pounds. This was his " Vicar of Wakefield.*' But Johnson 
infdrmed me, that he had made the bargain for Goldsmith, and the 
pricf* was sixty pounds, ** And, Sir, (said he,) a sufficient price too, wheo 
It was soldi for then the fame of Goldsmith had not been elevated, as it 
afterwards was, by his * Traveller ;* and the bookseller had such faint 
bopes of profit by his bargain, that he kept the manuscript by him a 
long time, and did not publish it till after ' The Traveller* had appeared. 
Then, to be sure, it was accidentally worth more money." 

Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have strangely mis-stated the 
history of Goldsmith*s situation and Johnson's friendly interference, when 
this novel was sold. 1 shall give it authentically from Johnson's own 
^xact narration : 

'' I received one morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he waa 
io great distress, and as it was not in his power to come to me, begging 
that I would come to him as soon as possible. 1 sent him a guinea, and 
promised to come to him directly. I accordingly went as sooi^as I waa 
dreaaed, and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at 
which he was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before 

X Miss Hornecks, one of whom is now married to Henry Bunbury, Esq. and 
}fit other to Colonel Owyn. 

H He went home with Mr. Burke to supper j and broke his shin by attempt- 
ing to exhibit to the company how much better he could jump over a stick 
than the puppets. 

§1 am willing to hope that there may have been some mistake as to this 
anecdote, though I had it from a Dignitary of the church. Dr. Isaac (iold« 
fnitb, bia neiur relation, was Dean of Cloy ne, in 1747* 

No. 3. 2C 
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him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, aod 
began to talk to him of the meant by which he might be extricated. He 
then told me that he had a novel ready for the preasy which he produced 
to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told (he landlady 1 should 
soon return, and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 
I brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged his rent, not with- 
oat rating his landlady in a high tone for having used him so iH.** 

My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday the Ist of July, when 
be and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped at the Mitre. I was before this 
time pretty well acquainted with Goldsmith, who was one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the Johnsonian school. Goldsmith's respectful attach- 
ment to Johnson was then at its height ; for his own literary reputation 
had not yet distinguished him so much as to excite a vain desire of 
competition with his great Muster. He had increased my admiration of 
the goodness of Johnson*s heart, by incidental remarks in the course of 
conversation, such as, when I mentioned Mr. Levet, whom Ire enter- 
tained nnder his roof, ** He is poor and honest, which is recommendation 
enough to Johnson ;" and Vhen I wondered that he was very kind to a 
man of whom I had beard a very bad character, " He is now become 
miserable, and that insures the protection of Johnson.'* 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintain, I suppose from an 
affectation of paradox, ** that knowledge was not desirable on its own 
account, for it often was a source of onhappiuess." Johnson. ** Why, 
Sir, that knowledge may in some cases produce unhappines!*, I allow. 
But, upon the whole, knowledge, per 5e, is certainly an object which 
every roan would wish to attain, although, perhaps, he may not take 
the trouble necessary for attaining it." 

Dr. John Campbell, the celebrated political and biographical writer, 
being mentioned, Johnson said, ** Campbell is a roan of much knowledge, 
and has a good share of imagination. His * Hermippus Kedivivus* ia very 
.entertaining, as an account of the Hermetic philosophy, and as furnish- 
ing a curious history of the extravagancies of the human mind. If it 
were merely imaginary, it would be nothing at all. Campbell is not 
always rigidly careful of truth in his conversation ; but 1 do not believe 
there is any thing of this carelessness in his books. Cumpbell is a good 
roan, a pious man. I am afraid he has not been in the inside of a church 
for many years ;:^ but he never passes a church without pulling off his 

.} I am inclined to think that he was misinformed as to this circumstance. 
I own I am jealous for my worthy friend Dr. John Campbell. For though 
Milton could without remorse absent himself from public worship, I cannot. 
On the contrary, I have the same habitual impressions upon my mind, with 
those of a truly venerable Judge, who said to Mr. Langton, " Friend Langtoo, 
if I have not been at church on Sunday, I do not feel myself easy.** Dr. Camp* 
bell was a sincerely religious man. Lord Macartney, who is eminent for his 
variety of knowledge, aod attention to men of talents, and knew him well, 
told me, that when be called on him in a morning, he found him reading a 
chapter in the Greek New Testament, which he informed his Lordship was his 
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hat* This shewt that be has good principles. I used to go pretty often 
to Campbeirs on a Sanday eveningy till I began to consider that the 
shoals of Scotchmen who flocked about him might probably say, when 
nny thing of mine was well done, ' Ay, ay, he has learnt this of Cawmell !'* 

He talked ?ery contemptuou«ly of ChurchilPs poetry, obiterviog, that 
^it had a temporary currency, only from its audacity of abuse, and 
being filled with living names, und that it would sink into oblivion." 
I ventured to hint that he was not quite a fair judge, as Churchill bad 
attacked him violently. Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, I am a very fair judge. 
He did not attack me violently till he found 1 did not like his poetry ; 
and his attack on me shall not prevent me from continuing to say what 
I think of him, from an apprehension that it may be ascribed to resent- 
Bieot. No, Sir, I called the fellow a blockhead at first, and I will call 
him a blockhead still. However, 1 will acknowledge that I have a better 
opinion of him now, than I once had ; for he has shewn more fertility 
than 1 expected. To be sure, he is a tree that cannot produce good 
fruit : he only bears crabs. But, Sir, a tree that produces a great many 
crabs is better than a tree which produces only a few.*' . 

Bonnell Thornton had just published a burlesque '* Ode on St. Cecilia's 
day,*' adapted to the ancient British music, viz. the salt-box, the jews- 
harp, the marrow-bones and cleaver, the hum-strum or hurdy-gurdy, 
itc Johnson praised its humour, ayd seemed much divtrced with it. 
He repeated the following passage : 

^ In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 

^ And clattering and battering and clapping combine ; 

''With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 

** Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling relK>unds.** 

1 mentioned the periodical paper called << Tub Connoisseur." He 
•aid it wanted matter.— No doubt it had not the deep thinking of John- 
son's writings. But surely it has just views of the surface of life, and n 
very sprightly manner. His opinion of The Wobld was not much 
higher than of the Connoisseur. 

At this time. Miss Williams, as she was then called, though she did 
not reside with him in the Temple under his roof, but had lodgings in 
Salt-court, Fleet-street, had so much of his attention, that he every 
night drank tea with her before he went home, however late it might be^ 
and she always sat up for him. This, it may be fairly conjectured^ 
sras not alone a proof of his regard for Aer, but of his own unwillingneta 
to go into solitude, before that unseasonable hour at which he had 
babitoated himself to expect the oblivion of repose. Dr. Goldsmith, 
beiug a privileged man, went with him this night, strutting away, and 
calling to me with an air of superiority, like that of an esoterick over an 
cxotertck disciple of a sage of antiquity, *< I go to Miss Williams." I 

constant practice. The quantity of Dr. Campbeirs composition is almost 
incredible, and his labours brought him large profits. Dr. Joseph Warton 
told me that Johnson said of him. /' lie is the richest author that ever grazed 
the common of literature.** 
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confets, I then envied him this mighty privilege, of which he seemed to 
proud ; but it was not long before I obtained the same mark of distinctioo. 
On Tuesday the 5th of July, Tagaiu visited Johnson. He told me he 
had looked into the poems of a pretty voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr. 
John Ogilvie, one of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, which bad 
lately come out, but could find no thinking in them. BoswELi.. ** la 
there not imagination in them, Sir?** Johmson. "Why, Sir^ there b 
in them what was imagination, but it is no more imagination in him 
than sound is souod in the echo. And hU diction too is not bis own* 
We have long ago seen whitC'robed innocence and Jlower^bespangkd 
meads.** 

Talking of London, he observed, ''Sir, if you wish to have • just 
notion of the magnitude of this city, you must not be satisfied with see- 
ing its great streets and squares, but must survey the innumerable little 
lanes and courts. It is not in the showy evolutions of buildings, hot id 
the multiplicity of human habitations which are crowded together, that 
the wonderful immensity of London consists.**-— 

On Wednesday, the 6th of July, he was engaged to sup with me at 
my lodgings in Downiug-street, Westminster. But on the preceding 
night my landlord having behaved very rudely to me and some com* 
pany who were with me, I had resolved not to remain another oight 
in bis house. I was exceedingly uneasy at the awkward appearance I 
anpposed I should make to Johnson and the other gentlemen whom t 
had invited, not being able to receive them at home, and being obliged 
to order supper at the Mitre. I went to Johnson in the morning, and 
talked of it as of a serious distress. He laughed, and said, " Consider, 
Sir, how insignificant this will appear a twelvemonth henc^.'*— -Were 
this consideration to be applied to most of the little vexatious incidents 
of life, by which our quiet is too often disturbed, it would prevent atany 
painful sensations. 1 have tried it frequently with good effect. ** There 
is nothing (continued he) in this mighty misfortune ; nay, we shall be 
better at the Mitre." 1 told him that I had been at Sir John Fieldibg'a 
office, complaining of my landlord, and had been informed, that though 
1 had taken my lodgings for a year, I might, upon proof of bis bad 
behaviour, quit them when I pleased, without being under an obligation 
to pay rent for any longer time than while I possessed them. The fertility 
of Johnson*s mind could shew itself even upon so small a matter as this. 
** Why, Sir, (said he] I suppose this must be the law, since you have 
been told so in Bow-street. But, if your landlord could hold you to 
your bargain, and the lodgings should be yours for a year, you may cer- 
tainly use them as you think fit. So, Sir, you may quarter two life- 
guardmen upon him ; or you may send the greatest scoundrel you can 
find into your apartments ; or you may say that you want to make 
some experiments in natural philosophy, and may burn a large quan- 
tity of assa«fcetida in his house.** 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern, Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. Eccles, an Irish geutlemaoi 
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• for whose agreeable company I^was obliged to Mr. Daviet, and the 
Keverenil Mr. John Ogilvie, who was desirous of being io company with 
toy illustrious fried, while I, iu turn^ was proud to have the honour of 

.•hewing one of my countrymen upon what easy terms Johnson permitted 
mt to live with him. 

Goldsmith, as usual, endeavoured, with too much eagerness, to shinCf 
and disputed very warmly with Johnson against the well known maxim 
oftii'e British constitution,'^ the King can do no wrong;" affirming^ 
that *' what was morally false could not be politically true : and as the 
Kiog might, in the exercise of his regal power, command and cause the 
doing of what was wrong, it certainly might be said, in sense and in rea- 
aoDf that he could do wrong." JoiiNSonr. ** Sir, you are to consider, 
that in our constitution, according to its true^ principles, the King is the 
faead, heii supreme; he is above every thing, and there is no power by 
vrhich he can be tried, therefore, it is, Sir, that we hold the Kiog can do 
00 wrong; that whatever may happen to be wrong iu government may 
not be above our reach, by being ascribed to Majesty. Kedress is always 
to be had agaiust oppression, by punishing the immediate agents. The 
Kiog, though he should command, cannot force a Judge to condemn 

• mao unjustly ; therefore it i!t the Judge whom we prosecute and punish. 
Political institutions are formed upon the consideration of what will 
most frequently tend to the good of the whole, although now and then 
exceptions may occur. Thus it is better in general that a nation should 
hove <iupreme legislative power, although it may at times be abased. 
And then. Sir, there is this consideration, that if the abuse be enormouSt 
Nmture will rise up^ and claiming her original rights, overturn a corrupt 
potkieal system.^* I mark this animated sentence with peculiar pleasure, 
OS o ooble instance of that truly dignified spirit of freedom which ever 
glowed io his heart, though he was charged with slavish tenets by super- 
fieiol observers; because he was at all times indignant against that false 
potriotism, that pretended love of freedom, that unruly restlessness which 
ia iocoosistent with the stable authority of any good government. 

** Great abilities (baid he) are not requisite for an Historian ; for in 
historical composition, all the greatest powers of the hu man miod are 
qoiesceot. He has facts ready to his hand ; so there is no exercise of io- 
wootiou'. Imagination is not required in any high degree ; only about 
OS much as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. Some penetration, 
occoracy, and colouring, will fit a man for the task, if he can give the 
application which is necessary." 

•• Bayle*s Dictionary is a very useful work for those to consult who 
lovo the biographical part of literature, whicli is what 1 love most." 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Anne's reign, he observed, 
««I think Dr. Arbuthnot the first man among them. He was the most 
oniTersal genius, being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, 
and o naan of much humour. Mr. Addision was, to be sure, a great man ; 
hia ieoroiog was not profound ; but his morality, his humour, and his 
degoacc of writing, set him very high." 
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Mr. Ogilfie was unlucky enong^h to choose for the topick of hat con- 
versation the praises of his native country. He began with sayiog* that 
there was very rich land around Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had stodied 
physic there, contradicted this very untruly, with a sneering laogh. 
Disconcerted a little by this, Mr. Ogilvie then took a new ground, where 
I suppose he thought himself perfectly safe; for he observed, that Scot- 
laud had a great many noble wild prospects. Johnson. **lbeliave^ 
Sir, you have a great many. Norway, too, has noble wild proapecti; 
and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious noble wild prospects. Bat» 
Sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect which a Scocthman ever 
the high road that leads him to England !" This unexpected and 
tally produced a roar of applause. After all, however, those who admire 
the rude grandeur of Nature, cannot deny it to Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July 9» I found Johnson surrounded with a Dumerova 
levee, but have not preserved any part of his conversation. Oo the 14th 
we had another evening by ourselves at the Mitre. It happening to be 
• very rainy night, I made some common-place observations on the re- 
laxation of nerves and depression spirits which such weather occasioned ;:{; 
adding, however, that it was good for the vegetable creation. Johntan* 
who, as we have already seen, denied that the temperature of the air had 
any influence on the human frame, answered, with a smile of ridicule, 
** Why, yes. Sir, it is good for vegetables, and for the animalt who eat 
those vegetables, and for the animals who eat those animals.*' Thlt obtar* 
vation of his aptly enough introduced a good supper ; and I toon forgot 
in Johnson's company, the influence of a moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his companion, though 1 had all 
possible reverence for him, 1 expressed a regret that I could not be to 
easy with my father, though he was not much older than Johnson, and 
certainly however respectable had not more learning and greater abilitieB 
to depress me. I asked him the reason of this. Johnson. ** Why, Sir, I 
am a man of the world. I live in the world, and I take, in some degree the 
colour of the world as it moves along. Your father is a judge in a remote 
part of the island, and all his notions are taken from the old world. 
Besides, Sir, there must always be a struggle between a father and too, 
while one aims at power, and the other at independence.*' I said, I was 
afraid my father would force me to be a lawyer. Johnson. ** Sir, yoo 
need not be afraid of his forcing you to be a laborious practising lawyer; 
that is not in his power. For as the proverb says, * One man may lead a 
horse to the water, but twenty cannot make him drink.' He may be din 
pleased that you are not what he Mrishes you to be ; but that displeasure 
will not go far. If he insists on your having as much law as is necssstry 
for a man of property, and then endeavours to get you into parliament, 
he is quite in the right." 

He enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence of rhyme over 
blank verse in English poetry. I mentioned to him that Dr. Adam 

t Johnson would suffer none of his friends to fill up chasms in convefwtioa 
with remarks on the weather ; '< Let us not talk of the weather." 
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Smith* 10 hit lectures upon composition, when I studied under him in 
the College of Glasgow* had maintained the same opinion strenuously, 
and I repeated some of his arguments. Johnson. " Sir, I was once in 
company with Smith, and we did not take to each other ; but had I knowa 
that he loved rhyme as much as you tell me he does, I should have 
UUOOBD him. 

Talking of those who denied the truth of Christianity, he said, ** It it 
always easy to be on the negative side. If a man were now to deny that 
there is salt upon the table, you could not reduce him to au absurdity. 
Come, let us try this a little further. I deny that Canada is taken* 
and I can support my denial by pretty good arguments. The French 
are a much more numerous people than we ; and it is not likely that they 
would allow us to take it. * But the ministry have assured us, in all the 
formality of the Gazette, that it is taken.'— >Very true. But the ministry 
have put us to an enormous expence by the war in America, and it is their 
interest to persuade us that we have got something for our money .-^^ But 
the fact is confirmed by thousands of men who were at the taking of it.'— * 
Ay, but these men have still more interest in deceiving us. They don't 
want that you should think the French have beat them, hut they have 
beat the French. Now suppose you should go over and find that it really 
ia taken, that would only satisfy yourself; for when you come home we 
will not believe you. We will say you have been bribed. — Yet, Sir, not« 
withstanding all these plausible objects, we have no doubt that Canada 
ia really ours. Such is the weight of common testimony. How much 
atronger are the evidences of the Christian religion ?" 

** Idleness is a disease which must be combated ; but I would not advise 
a rigid adherence to a particular plan of study. I myself have never per- 
aitted in any plan for two days together. A mau ought to read just as 
inclination leads him ; for what he reads as a task will do him little good. 
A young man should read five hours in a day, and so may acquire a 
great deal of knowledge." 

To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent curiosity like his own, read- 
ing without a regular plan may be beneficial ; though even such a man 
aaoat submit to it, if he would attain a full understanding of any of the 
acicnces. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had he now accustomed 
aae, that in the course of this eveuing I talked of the numerous reflections 
which had been thrown out against him on account of his having accepted 
• pension from his present Majesty, ** Why, Sir, (laid he, with a hearty 
laogh,) it is a mighty foolish noise that they make. I have accepted 
of a pension as a reward which has been thought due to my literary 
merit ; and now that I have this pension, I am the same man in every 
respect that 1 have ever been; I retain the tame principles. It is 
trne, that I cannot now cume (trailing) the House of Hanover; nor 
wonld it be decent for me to drink King James's health in the winethat 
King George gives me money to pay for. Bnt^ Sir, I think that the 
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pleasure of cursing the House of Hanover, and drinking Kiog Jamet't 
health, are anaply overbalanced by three hundred pounds a year.'* 

He was wont often to exercise both his pleasantry and ingenuity ift 
talking Jacobitisoi. My much respected friend, Dr. DouglaM, now 
Bishop of Salisbury, has favoured me with the following admirbble lo* 
atance from his Lordship's own recollection. One day when druiug at 
old Mr. Langton's, where Miss Roberts, his niece, was one of the com- 
pany, Johnson, with his usual complacent attention to the. fair nex, took 
her by the hand and said, " My dear, I hope you are a Jocobite." Old 
Mr. Langton, who though a high and steady Tory, was attached to the 
present Royal Family, seemed offended, and asked Johnson, with great 
warmth, what he could mean by putting such a question to his niece? 
** Why, Sir, (said Johnson) I meant no offence to your niece, 1 meant 
her a great compliment. A Jacobite, Sir, believes in the divine right o( 
Kings. He that believes in the divine right of Kings believes in a 
Divinity. A Jacobite believes in the divine right of Bishops. He that 
believes in the divine right of Bishops believes in the divioe authority 
of the Christian religion. Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite is neither ma 
Atheist Dor a Deist. That cannot be said of a Whig ; for Wiggism la 
a negation of all principle*** j: 

He advised roe, when abroad, to be as much as I could with the Prom 
feasors in the Universities, and with the Clergy ; for from their convefWK 
lion 1 might expect the best accounts of every thing in whatever coontrj 
I should be, with the additional advantage of keeping my learning alive* 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as to my travels, Dn^ 
Johnson did not dwell upon cities, and palaces, and pictures, and showa, 
and Arcadian scenes. He was of Lord Essex^s opinion, who advises hia 
kinsman Roger Earl of Rntland, ** rather to go a hundred miles to apeak 
with one wise man, than five mile* to see a fair town."|| 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scotland, who affected te 
be a savage, and railed at all established systems. Johnson. " There 
is nothing surprising in this. Sir. He wants to make himself coospicu« 
ous* He would tumble in a hogstye, as long as you looked at him and 
called to him to come out. But let him alone, never mind him, and he'll 
soon give it over." 

I added that the same person maintained that there was no distinction 
between virtue and vice. Johnson. « Why, if the fellow does not think 
as he speaks, he is lying; and 1 see not what honour he can propose to 
himself from having the character of a ly^r. But if he does really think 
that there is no distinction between virtue and vice, why. Sir, when he 
leaves our houses let us count our spoons." 

Sir David Dalrymple, now one of the Judges of Scotland by the title 
of Lord Hailes, had contributed much to increase my high opinion of 
Johnson, on account of his writings, long before 1 attained to a personal 
acquaintance with him; I, in return, had informed Johnson of Sir David's 

t Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, dd edit. p. 420. 

II Letter to Rutland on Travel, l6mo. I6{fi. 
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emiDent character for learning and religion ; and Johnso^Mita.to touch 
pleased^ that at one of our evening meetings he gave him forljiis toast. 
I at this time kept up a very frequent correspondence with Sir David ; 
•nd I read to Dr. Johnson to-night the following passage from the letter 
which I had last received from him : 

** It gives me pleasure to think that you have obtained the friendship 
of Mr. Samuel Johnson. He is one of the best moral writers which 
England h^s produced. At the same time, 1 envy yoo the free and 
undisguised converse with such a man. May I beg you to present mj 
respects to him, and to assure him of the veneration which I entertain 
for the author of the Rambler and of Rasselas ? Let me recommend 
this work to you ; with the Rambler you certainly are acquainted. In 
Rasselas you will see a tender-hearted operator, who probes the wound 
only to heal it. Swift, on the contrary, mangles human* nature. He 
cuts and slashes, as if he took pleasure in the operation, like the tyrant 
who said, Itaferi ut te tentiat rmort/' Johnson seemed to be much 
gratified by this just and well-turned compliment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my life, full and unre- 
served. He said it would be airery good exercise, and would yield me 
great satisfaction when the particulars were faded from my remembrance. 
I was uncommonly fortunate in having had a previous coincidence of 
opinion with his upon this subject, for I had kept such a journal for some 
time ; and it was no small pleasure to have this to tell him, and to receive 
bia approbation. He counselled me to keep it private, and said I might 
•nrely have a friend who would burn it in case of my death. From this 
habit I have been enabled to give the world so many anecdotes, which 
would otherwise have been lost to posterity. I mentioned that I was 
sfraid I pot into my journal too many little incidents. JohnsoK* 
^' There is nothing. Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. It it 
hy studying little things that we attain the great art of having as little 
tnisery and as much happiness as possible.'* 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on me» niflvas so much 
strack even with the imperfect account which 1 gave him of Dr. Jobnson*s 
conversation, that to his honour be it recorded, when 1 complained that 
drinking port and sitting up late with him, affected my nerves for some 
time after, be said, <* One had better be palsied at eighteen than not 
keep company with such a man.*' 

On Tuesday, July J8, I found tall Sir Thomas Robinson sitting with 
Johnson. Sir Thomas said, that the King of Prussia valued himself 
upon three things ;— 'upon being a hero, a musician, and an author. 
JoHHSOH. ** Pretty well. Sir, for one man. As to his being an author, 
I have not looked at his poetry ; but his prose is poor stuff. He writes 
jast as you may suppose Voltaire's footboy to do, who has been his 
amanuensis. He has such parts as the valet might have, and about as 
mnch of the colouring of the style as might be got by transcribing his 
works.** 

No. .3 8 D 
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Mr. Le? et this day shewed me Dr. Johoson's Jibmry^ which was coiw 
tained in two garrets over his Chambers, where Lintot, son of the cele- 
brated bookseller of that name, bad formerly his warehouse. 1 foood a 
number of good books, but very dusty and in great confusion. The floor 
was strewed with manuscript leaves, in Johnson's own hand writing, which 
I beheld with a degree of veneration, supposing they perhaps might con- 
tain portions of the Rambler, or of Rasselas, 1 observed an apparatus 
for chymical experiments, of which Johnson was all his life very fond. 
The place seemed to be very favourable for retirement and meditatido. 
Johnson told me, that he went up thither without mentioning it to bis 
servant when he wanted to study, secure from interruption ; for he would 
not allow his servant to say he was not at home when he really was. '* A ser- 
vant's strict regard for truth, (said he) must be weakened by such a practice* 
A philosopher may know that it is merely a form of denial ; but few ser- 
vants are such nice distinguishers. K I accustom a servant to tell a lie 
for me, have I not reason to apprehend that he will tell many lies for AtM- 
self**^ I am, however, satisfied that every servant of any degree of intelli^ 
gence, understands saying his master is not at home, not at all as the 
affirmation of a fact, but as customary words intimating that his master 
wishes not to be seen ; so that there can be no bad effect from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall, who had been my 
intimate friend for many years, had at this time chambers in Farrar's- 
bnildings, at the bottom of Inner Temple-lane, which he kindly lent 
me upon my quitting my lodgings, he being to return to Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 1 found them particularly convenient for me, as they were 
80 near Dr. Johnson's. 

On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Dempster, and my uncle 
Dr. Boswell, who happened to be now in London, supped with me at 
these Chambers. Johnson. ** Pity is not natural to man. Children 
are always cruel. Pity is acquired and improved by the cultivation of 
reason* We may have uneasy sensations from seeing a creature in distress, 
without pit|^l for we have not pity unless we wish to relieve them. When 
I am on my way to dine with a friend, and finding it late, have bid 
the coachman make haste, if I happen to attend when he whips the 
horses, I may feel unpleasantly that the animals are put to pain, but 
I do not wish him to desist. No, Sir, 1 wish him to drive on." 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller of Edinburgh, had for some time 
opened a shop in London, and sold his cheap editions of the most popular 
English books, in defiance of the supposed common-law right of Utt' 
rary Property. Johnson, though he concurred in the opinion which 
was afterwards sanctioned by a judgment of the House of Lords, that 
there was no such right, was at this time very angry that the Booksellers 
of London, for whom he uniformly professed much regard, should suffer 
from an invasion of what they had ever considered to be secure ; and he was 
loud and violent against Mr. Donaldson. ** He is a fellow who lakes ad- 
vantage of the law to injure his brethren ; for notwithstanding that the 
statute secures only fourteen years of exclusive right, it has always been 
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understood by the trade, that he^ who buyn the copy-right of a book 
from the author, obtdins a perpetual property ; and upon that belief, 
numberless bargains are made to transfer that property after the expira- 
tion of the statutory term. Now Donaldson, I say, takes adirantage 
here, of people who have really an equitable title from usage ; and if we 
consider how few of i\\e books, of which they buy the property, succeed 
80 well as to bring profit, we should be of opinion that the term of four- 
teen years is too short ; it should be sixty years." Dempster. " Don- 
ildson, Sir, is anxious for the encouragement of literature. He reduces 
the price of books, so that poor students may buy them.** Johnson. 
(laoghiqg) ** Well, Sir, allowing that to be his motive, he is no better 
than Robin Hood, who robbed the rich in order to give to the poor.** 

If is remarkable, that when the great question concerning Literary 
Property came to be ultimately tried before the supreme tribunal of this 
couotry, in consequence of the very spirited exertions of Mr. Donaldson, 
Dr. Johnson was zealous against a perpetuity ; but he thought that the 
term of the exclusive right of authors should be considerably enlarged. 
He was then for granting a hundred years. 

The conversation now turned upon Mr. David Hume*s style. John* 
SON. '* Why, Sir, his style is not English ; the structure of his sentences 
is French. Now the French structure and the English structure may, 
io the nature of things, be equally good. But if you allow that tbe 
English language is established, he is wrong. My name might origin^ 
ftlly have been Nicholson, as well as Johnsop ; but were you to call mq 
Nicholson now, you would call me very absurdly.'* 

Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of mankind was at this time ^ 
fkshionable topic. It gave rine to an observation by Mr. Dempster, that 
the advantages of fortune and rank were nothing to a wise man, who 
ought to volne only merit. Johnson. ** If man were a savage, living 
in the woods by himself, this might be true ; but in civilized society we 
•11 depend upon each other, and our happiness is very mach owing to 
tbe good opinion of mankind. Now, Sir, in civilized »ocigty, external 
advantages make us more respected. A man with a ggo#Mkt upon his 
bnck meeti with a better reception than he who has a bad one. Sir, you 
mny analyse this, and say what is there in it ? But that will avail you 
nothing, for it is a part of a general system. Pound St. Paul's church 
into atoms, and consider any single atom ; it is to be sure, good for no« 
thing : bot, put all these atoms together, and you have St. Paol*s church. 
So it is with human felicity, which is made up of many ingredients, each 
of which may be shewn to be very insignificant. In civilized society, 
personal merit will not serve you so much as money will. Sir, you may 
make the experiment. Go into the street, and give one man a lecture 
on morality^ and another a shilling, and see which will respect you most. 
If yon wish only to support nature. Sir William Petty fixes your allow- 
ance at three pounds a year ; bat as times are much altered, let us call 
it six ponnds. This sum will fill yoor belly, shelter yoo from the wea. 
tWr» and efen got joo a strong lasting coat^ sopposiog it to bo made o( 
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good bulPs hide. Now, Sir^ all beyond this is arti6cia1y and is desired 
in order to obtain a greater degree of respect from oar fellow-creatnret« 
And, Sir, if six hundred pounds a year procure a man more cousequeocey 
and, of course, more happiness than six pounds a year, the same pro* 
portion will hold as to six thousand, and so on, as far as opulence can 
be carried. Perhaps he who has a large fortune may not be so happy as 
he who has a small one; but that must proceed from other causes than 
from his having the large fortune : for, apteris paribus^ he who is rich 
in a civilized Kociety, must be happier than he who is poor ; as riches, if 
properly used, (and it is a man's own fault if they are not,) mast be 
productive of the highest advantages. Money, to be sure, of itself is of 
no use ; for its only use is to part with it. Rousseau, and all those who 
deal in paradoxes, are led away by a childish' desire of novelty. When 
I was a boy, I used always to choose the wrong side of a debate, becaose 
most ingenious things, that is to say, most new things, could be said 
upon it. Sir, there is nothing for which you may not muster op more 
plausible arguments, than those which are urged against wealth and 
other external advantages. Why, now, there is stealing ; why should 
it be thought a crime ? When we consider by what unjust methods pro- 
perty has been often acquired, and that what was unjustly got it most 
be unjust to keep, where is the harm in one man's taking the property 
of another from him ? Besides, Sir, when we consider the bad use that 
many people make of their, property, and how much better use the thief 
may make of it, it may be defended as a very allowable practice. Yety 
Sir, the experience of mankind has discovered stealing to be so very 
bad a thing, that they make no scruple to hang a man for it. Wbea I 
was running about this town a very poor fellow, 1 was a great arguer for 
the advantages of poverty ; but 1 was, at the same time very sorry to be 
poor. Sir, all the arguments which are brought to represent poverty as 
no evil, shew it to be evidently a great evil. You never find people 
labouring to convince you that you may live very happily upon a plenti- 
ful fortune.— So you hear people talking how miserable a King must be; 
and yet they all wish to be in his place.*' 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy, because they are de- 
prived of the greatest of all satisfactions, easy and unreserved society. 
Johnson. ** That is an ill-founded notion. Being a King does not 
exclude a man from such society. Great Kings have always been social. 
The King of Prussia, the only great King at present, is very sociaL 
Charles the Second, the last King of England who was a man of partSy 
was social ; and our Henrys and Edwards were all social.'* 

Mr. Dempster having endeavoured to maintain that intrinsic merit 
might to make the only distinction amongst mankind. JoHNsoN. 
*< Why, Sir, mankind have found that this cannot be. How shall we 
determine the proportion of intrinsic merit ? Were that to be the only 
distinction amongst mankind, we should soon quarrel about the degrees 
of it« Were all distinctions abolished, the strongest would not long 
acquiesce^ but would endeavour to obtain a superiority by their bodily 
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•treogtii. Bat, Sir, as subordiaatioo is very necessary for society, and 
coDteatioDS for saperiority very dangerous, mankind, that is to say, all 
civilized nations, have settled it upon a plain invariable principle. A 
man is born to hereditary rank ; or his being appointed to certain offices, 
gives him a certain rank. Subordination tends greatly to human hap- 
piness. Were we all upon an equality, we should have no other eojoy« 
meut than mere animal pleasure.** 

I said, I considered distinction of rank to be of so much importance ' 
io civilized society, that if 1 were asked on the same day to dine with 
the first Duke in England, and with the first man in Britain for genius, 
I thonld hesitate which to prefer. Johnson. •* To be sure. Sir, if you 
were to dine only once, and it were never to be known where you dined, 
you would choose rather to dine with the first man for genius ; but to 
gaia most respect, you should dine with the first Duke in England. For 
nine people in ten that you meet with would have a higher opinion of 
yoQ for having dined with the Duke : and the great genius himself would 
receive yon better, because you had been with the great Duke." 

He took care to guard himself against any possible suspicion that his 
•ettled principles of reverence for rank and respect for wealth were at all 
owing to mean or interested motives ; for he asserted his own independence 
•a a literary man. ** No man (said he) who ever lived by literature, has 
lived more independently than 1 have done.*' He said he had taken 
longer time than he needed to have done in composing his Dictionary. 
He received our compliments upon that great work with complacency, 
mud told us that the Academy della Cruica ceuld scarcely believe that 
it was done by one man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and have preserved the following 
fragments of his conversation. Of a gentleman who was mentioned, he 
aaid, ** I have not met with any man for a long time who has given me 
anch general displeasure. He is totally unfixed in his principles, and 
wants to puzzle other people." I said his principles had been poisoned 
by « noted infidel writer, but that he was, nevertheless, a benevolent 
good man. Johnson. ** We can have no dependence upon that iustinc- 
tive, that constitutional goodness which is not founded upon principle# 
I grant yon that such a man may be a very amiable member of society. 
I can conceive him placed in such a situation that he is not much tempted 
to deviate from what is right ; and as every man prefers virtue, whea 
tbere is not some strong incitement to transgress iu precepu, 1 can con- 
ceive him doing nothing wrong. But if such a man stood in need of 
iBouey, I should not like to trust him ; and 1 should certainly not trust 
bim with young ladies, for there there is always tempution. Hume, 
mod other sceptical innovators, are vain men, and will gratify themselvea 
ot any expence. Truth will not afford sufficient food to their vanity ; 
•o they have betaken themselves to error. Truth, Sir, is a cow which 
will yield such people no more milk, and so they are gone to milk the 
ball. If I could have allowed myself to gratify my vanity at tbf expence 
of truth, what fame might I hare acquired. Every t)uog which Hame 
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has adf anced agaiast Christiaoity had passed through my mind long be* 
fore he wrote. Alwa]^ remember this, that after a system is well settled 
upon positive evidence, a few partial objections ought not to shake it* 
The human mind is^o limited, that it cannot take in all the parts of a 
subject, so that there may be objections raised against any thing. There 
are objections against a plenum^ and objections against a vacuum ; yet 
one of them must certainly be true." 

I mentioned Hume*s argument against the belief of miracles, that it 
. is more probable that the witnesses to the truth of them are mistaken, or 
speak falsely, than that the miracles should be true. Johnsok. ** Why, 
Sir, the great difficulty of proving miracles should make us very cautioos 
in believing them. But let us consider; although Gao has made 
Nature to operate by certain fixed laws, yet it is not unreaJM>nable to 
think that he may suspend those laws, in order to establish a tjateni 
highly advantageous to mankind. Now the Christian Religion is m most 
beneficial system, as it gives light and certainty where we were before in 
darkness and doubt. The miracles which prove it are attested by men 
who had no interest in deceiving us ; but who, on jthe contrary, were 
told that they should suffer persecution, and did actually lay dowo^their 
lives in confirmation of the truth of the facts which they asserted. Indeed, 
for some centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny the miracles ; 
but said they were performed by the aid of evil spirits. This is a circiira«. 
' stance of great weight. Then, Sir, when we take the proofs derived 
from prophecies which have been so exactly fulfilled, we have most 
satisfactory evidence. Supposing a miracle possible, as to which. In my 
opinion, there can be no doubt, we have as strong evidence for tha 
miracles in support of Christianity, as the nature of the thing admits.'* 

At night Mr. Johnson and 1 supped in a private room at the Turk's 
Head coffee-hoose, in the Strand. *' I encourage this house (said he,) 
for the mistress of it is a good civil woman, and has not much business.'^ 

f' Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people ; because, in the first 
place, I don't like to think myself growing old. In the next place, 
young acquaintances must last longest, if they do last ; and then. Sir, 
young men have more virtue than old men ; they have more generout 
sentiments in every respect. I love the young dogs of this age, they 
have more wit and humour and knowledge of life than we had ; but then 
the dogs are not so good scholars. Sir, in my early years I read very 
hard. It is a sad reflection, but a true one, that I knew almost as much 
at eighteen as I do now. ^ My judgment, to be sure, was not so good} 
but I had all the facts. I remember very well, when I was at Oxford, 
an old gentleman said to me, * Young man, ply your book diligently 
now, and acquire a stock of knowledge ; for when years come upon yOUj^ 
yon will find that poring upon books will be but an irksome task." 

He mentioned to me now, for the first time, that he had been distrest 
by melancholy, and for that reason had been obliged to fly from study 

X His great period of study was firom the age of twelve to that of eighteen ; 
ts he told Mr. LangtoD, who gave me this information. 
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and ttiediUiioDi to the ditsipatiog yariety of life. Against melanciioly 
, be recommended constant occupation of mind, a great deal of exercise, 
moderation in eating and drinking, and especially to shun drinking at 
night. He said melancholy people were apt to^y to intemperance for 
relief, but that it sunk them much deeper in misery. He observed, that 
labouring men who work hard, and live sparingly, are seldom or never 
troubled with low spirits. 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining subordination of rank. 
'^ Sir, I would no more deprive a nobleman of his respect, than of his 
money. I consider myself as acting a part in the great system of society, 
and I do to others as I would have them to do to me. I would behave 
to a nobleman as I should expect he would behave to me, were I a 
Doblcoian and he Sam. Johnson. Sir, there is one Mrs. Macau lay in this 
toirn, a great republican. One day when I was at her house, 1 put on 
• very grave countenance, and said to her, * Madam, i am now become 
m convert to your way of thinking. 1 am convinced that all mankind 
are opoo an equal footing ; and to give you an unquestionable proof. 
Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved 
fellow citizen, your footman ; i desire that he may be allowed to sit down 
« and dine with us.' I thus. Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the levelling 
doctrine. She has never liked me since. Sir, your levellers wish to 
level down as far as themselves ; but they cannot bear levelling up to 
themselves. They would all have some people under them ; why not 
tbeo have some people above them ?" I mentioned a certain author who 
disgusted me' by his forwardness, and by sheiriiig no deference to noble- 
■leo into whose company he was admitted. Johnson. ** Suppose a 
(shoemaker should claim an equality with him, as he does with a Lord : 
how he would stare. * Why, Sir, do you stare ? (says the shoemaker,) 
I do great service to society. 'Tis true, I am paid for doing it ; but so 
are yon, Sir ; and 1 am sorry to say it, better paid than I am, for doing 
something not to necessary. For mankind could do better without your 
booktb than without my shoes.' Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual 
•tmggle for precedence, were there no fixed invariable rules for the 
distinction of rank, which creates no jealousy, as it is allowed to be 
accidental." 

He said. Dr. Joseph Warton was a very agreeable man, and his 
" Eitay on the Genius and Writings of Pope," a very pleasing book. I 
woodered that he delayed so long to give us the continuation of it. 
• JoUMftOir. ** Why, Sir, I suppose he finds himself a little disappointed, 
io not having been able to persuade the world to be of his opinion as to 
Pope." 

We have now been favoured with the concluding volume, in which, to 
use a parliamentary expression, he has explained, so as not to appear 
qoiteao adverse to the opinion of the world, concerning Pope, as was at 
first Ibooght ; and we must all agree, that his work is a most valuable 
acceetion to English literature, 
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A writer of deserved emineoce being mentioDed, Johnson said, << Wby, 
Sir, he is a man of good parts, but being originally poor,' be has got a 
love of mean company and low jocularity ; a very bad thing. Sir. To 
laugh is good, and to talk is good. But you ought no more to think it 
enough if you laugh, than you are to think it enough if you talk. You 
may laugh in as many ways as you talk : and surely every way of talking 
that is practised cannot be esteemed.*' 

I spoke of Sir James Macdonald as a young man of mostdistiogoisbed 
merit, who united the highest reputation at Eton and Oxford, with the 
patriarchal spirit of a great Highland ChieftaiD. I mentioned that Sir 
James had said to me, that he had never seen Mr. Johnson, but be bad 
a great respect for him, thoqgh at the same time it was mixed with some 
degree of terror. Johnson. ** Sir, if he were to be acquainted with me, 
it might lessen both.*' 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk of the Western Isftods 
of Scotland, to visit which he expressed a wish that then appeared to me 
a very romantic fancy, which I little thought would be afterwards 
realised. He told me, that his father had put Martin's account of those 
islands into his hands when he was very young, and that he was highly 
pleased with it ; that he was particularly struck with the St. Kilda man*i 
notion that the high church of Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock; 
a circumstance to which old Mr. Johnson had directed his attention. He 
said,' he would go to the Hebrides with me, when I returned from my 
travels, unless some very good companion should offer when I was absent, 
which he did not think probable; adding, "There are few people whoa 
I take so much to as you." And when I talked of my leaving England, 
he said with a very affectionate aiV *' My dear Boswell, I should 
be very unhappy at parting, did I think we were not to meet again." 

He maintained that a boy at school was the happiest of human beingi* 
I supported a different opinion, from which I have never yet varied, t^t 
a man is happier : and 1 enlarged upon the anxiety and sufferings which 
are endured at school. Johnson. ** Ah ! Sir, a boy's being flogged is 
not so severe as a man's having the hiss of the world against him. Men 
^ have a solicitude about fame ; and the greaSer share they have of it, the 
more afraid they are of losing it." I silently asked myself, <*Js it 
possible that the great Samuel Johnson really entertains any such 
apprehension, and is not confident that his exalted fame is established 
upon a foundation never to be shaken ?" 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David Dalrymple, '* asa maa 
of worth, a scholar, and a wit." << 1 have (said he) never heard of himi 
except from you ; but let him know my opinion of him ; for as he does 
not shew himself much in the world, he should have the praise of the 
few who hear of him." 

On Tuesday, July 26, I found Mr. Johnson alone. It was a very 
wet day, and I again complained 1^ the disagreeable effects of sach 
weather. Johnson. ** Sir, this is all imagination, which physicians 
encourage; for man lives in air, aS a fish lives in water; so that if the 
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atmosphere press heavy from above, there it an eqUal resistance from 
below. To be sure bad weather is hard upon people who are obliged to 
be abroad ; and men cannot labour so well in the open air in bad weather^ 
as in good ; but. Sir, a smith or a taylor, whose work is within doors, 
will surely do as much in rainy weather, as in fair Some very delicate 
frames, indeed, may be affected by wet weather; but not common 
constitutions." 

We talked of the education of children; and I asked him what he 
thought was the best to teach them first. Johnson. ** Sir, it is no 
matter what you teach them first, any more than what leg you shall put 
into your breeches first. Sir, you may stand disputing which is best to 
put in first, but in the mean time your breech is bare. Sir, while you are 
considering which of two things you should teach your child fir^t, another 
boy has learnt them both." 

Go Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private at the Turk's Head 
coffee-house. Johnson. ** Swift has a higher reputation than he deservea. 
His excellence is strong sense ; for his humour, though very well, is not 
remarkably good. I doubt whether the 'Tale of a Tub* be his ; for he 
never owned it, and it is much above his usual manner.*' 

** Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet about him as most 
writers* Every thing appeared to him through the medium of hit 
favourite pursuit. He could not have viewed those two candles burning 
but with a poetical eye.*' 

'* Has not a great deal of wit. Sir ?" Johnson. ** I do not 

think io. Sir. He is, indeed, continually attempting wit, but he fails* 
And I have no more pleasure in hearing a man attempting wit and failing, 
than in seeing a man trying to leap over a ditch and tumbling -into it." 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a saying of hisconcern- 
iDg Mr. Thomas Sheridan, which Foote took a wicked pleasure to circu« 
late. ** Why, Sir, Sherry is 'dull, naturally dull ; but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to become what we now see him. Such 
an excess of stupidity, Sir^ is not in nature." *< So (said he) I allowed 
him all his own merit." 

He now added, ** Sheridan cannot bear me. I bring his declamation 

to a point. I ask him a plain question, ' What dotyou mean to teach ?" 

Besides, Sir, what influence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the language 

'of this great country, by his narrow exertions? Sir, it is burning a 

farthing candle at Dover, to shew light ^t Calais." 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from thinking that he waa 
very deficient in learning and knowledge, he said, " A man has no reason 
to complain who holds a middle place, and has many below him ; and 
perhaps he has not six of his years above him ; — perhaps not one. Though 
he may not know any thing perfectly, the general mass of knowledge that 
be has acquired is considerable. Time will do for him all that is wanting. 

The conversation then took a philosophical turn. Johnson. " Human 
experience, which is constantly contradicting theory, is the great test of 
truth. A system, built upon the discoveries of a great many minds, if 
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fllwajs of more strength, tbao what is produced by the mere working* of 
anj one mind, which, of ^itself, can do little* There is not so poor a 
book in the world that would not be a prodigious effort were it wrought 
out entirely by a single mind, without the aid of prior ioYettigators. 
The French writers are superficial, because they are not scholars, and 
so proceed upon the mere power of their own minds ; and we see how 
Tery little power they have.'* 

*' As to the Christian religion. Sir, besides the strong et idence which 
we have for it, there is a balance in its favour from the number of great 
nfen who have been convinced tff its truth, after a serious consideration 
6f the question. -Grotius was an acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed 
to examine evidence, and he was convinced, Grotius was not a recluse* 
but a man of the world, who certainly had no bias to the side of feligioo. 
Sir Isaac Newton set out an Infidel, and came to be ft very firm believer.** 

He this evening again recommended to me to perambulate Spain. I 
I said it would amuse him to get a letter from me dated at Salamaocha. 
Johnson. ** I love the University of Salamancha: for when the Spa- 
niards were in doubt as to the lawfulness of their conquering America, 
the University of Salamancha gave it as their opinion thtt it was not 
lawful.'* He spoke this with great emotion, and, and with that generous 
warmth which dictated the lines in his ** London,'* against Spanish 
tacroachment. 

I expressed my opinion of my fried Derrick as but a poor writer. 
Johnson. ** To be sure. Sir, he is : but you are to consider that bis 
being a literary man has got for him all that he has. It has made him 
King of Bath. Sir, he has nothing to say for himself but that he Is a 
writer. Had he not been a writer he must have been sweeping the cross- 
ings in the steets, and asking halfpence from every body that past.** 

In justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Derrick, who was my first 
tutor in the ways of London, and shewed me the town in all its variety of 
departments, both literary and sportive, the particulars of which Dr. 
Johnson advised me to put in writing, it is proper to mention what John- 
son, at a subsequent period, said of him, both as a writer and an editor ; 
^* Sir, I have often said, that if Derrick's letters had been written by one 
of a more established name, they would b^ve been thought very pretty 
letters.*'^ And, ** I sent Derrick to Dryden's relations to gather 
materials for his life; and I believe he got all that I myself should 
have got.'*|| 

Poor Derrick ! I remember him with kindness. Yet I cannot with- 
hold from my readers a pleasant humourous sally which could not have 
hurt him had he been alive, and now is perfectly harmless. In his col- 
lections of poems, there is one upon entering the harbour of Dublin, his 
native city, after a long absence. It begins thus. 

** Cblaua! much lov*d city, hail ! 
«« tV'here first I saw the light of day." 

I Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ 2d edit. p. 104. || ibid. p. 14^. 
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, And after a solemn reflection on his being ** numbered with forgotten 
dead/' there i^ the following stanza : 

'' Unless my lines protract my fame, 

** And those who chance to read them, cry, 

** I knew him ! Derrick was his name, 
^ la yonder tomb his ashes lie.** 

which was thus happily parodied by Mr. John Home, to whom we owe 
the beautiful and pathetick tragedy of *' Douglas.*' 

** Unless my deeds protract my fame, 

** And he who passes sadly singSp 
* I knew him ! Derrick was his name, 

" On yonder tree his carcase swings /" 

I doubt much whether the amiable and ingenious authour of these 
bnrlesque lines will recollect them; for they were produced extempore 
ooe evening while he and 1 were walking together in the dining-room at 
Eglipgtoune Castle, in 1760^ and I have never mentioned them to him 
since* 

Johnson said once to me, " Sir, I honour Derrick for his presence of 
mmd. One night, when Floyd, another poor authour, was wandering 
about the streets in the night; he found Derrick fast asleep upon a bulk ; 
upon being suddenly waked. Derrick started up, ' My dear Floyd, I 
am sorry to see you in this destitute state : will you go home with me to 
Mjf lodgings ?'* 

I again begged his advice as to my method of study at Utrecht. *' Come 
(said he) let us make a day of it. Let us go down to Greenwich and 
dine, and talk of it there.*' The following iSaturday was fixed for this 
excursion. 

As we walked along the Strand to-night, arm in arm, a woman of the 
town accosted us, in the usual enticing manner. ** No no^ my girl, (said 
Johnson) it won't do." He, however, did not treat her with harshness ; 
and we taked of the wretched life of such women, and agreed, that much 
more misery than happiness, upon the whole, is produced by illicit com* 
nerce between the sexes. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr. Johnson and I took a sculler at the 
Temple-stairs, and set out for Greenwich. I asked him if he really 
tboaght a knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages an essential 
requisite to a good education. Johnson. '* Most certainly. Sir; for 
those who know them have a very great advantage over those who do 
BOt* Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning makes upon 
||(eople even in the common intercourse of life, which does not appear to 
be much connected with it." << And yet, (said I) people go through 
the world very well, and carry on the business of life to good advantage, 
without learning." Johnson. ** Why, Sir« that may be true in ca^es 
where learning cannot possibly be of any use; for instance, this boy 
rows as as well without learning, as if he could sing the song of Orpheus 
to the Argouauts, who were the first sailors." He then called to the boy> 
** What would you give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts ?" " Sir* 
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(said the boy), I woald gire what 1 have.*' Johnson was much pleased 
with his aoswer, aod we gave him a doable fare. Dr. Johnson then torn* 
ing to me» ** Sir, (said he), a desire of knowledge is the natural feeling of 
mankind ; and every human being, whose mind is not debauched, will 
be willing to give all that he has, to get knowledge." 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Billingsgate, where we took 
oars, and moved smoothly along the silver Thames* It was a very fine 
day. We were entertained with the immense number and variety of 
ships that were lying at anchor, and with the beautiful country on each 
aide of the river. 

I talked of preaching, and of the great success which those called 
Methodists have. Johnson. ** Sir, it is owing to their expressing them* 
•elves in a plain and familiar manner, which is the only way to do good to 
the common people, and which clergymen of genius and learning ought 
to do from a principle of duty, when it is suited to their congregations; 
a practice for which they will be praised by men of sense. To insist 
against drunkenness as a crime, because it debases reason, the noblest 
faculty of man, would be of no service to the common people : but 
to tell them that they may die in a fit of drunkenness, and shew them 
how dreadful that would be, cannot fail to make a deep impression. 
Sir^ when your Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, reli* 
gion will soon decay in that country." Let this observation, as Johnson 
meant it, be ever remembered. 

I was much pleased to find myself with Johnson at Greenwich, which 
he celebrates in his *' London" as a favourite scene. I had the poem in 
my pocket, and read the Imes aloud with enthusiasm : 

" On Tharoes*s banks in silent thought we stood. 
Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood : 
Pleased with the seat which gave Eliza birth, 

** We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth.** 

He remarked that the structure of Greenwich hospital was too mag- 
nificent for a place of charity, and that its parts were too much detached, 
to make one great whole. 

Buchanan, he said, was a very fine poet ; and obsarved that he was 
the first who complimented a lady* by ascribing to her the different per- 
fections of the heathen goddesses; but that Johnston improved upon this, 
by making his lady, at the same time, free from their defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan's elegant verses to Mary, Queen of ScoM, 
Nympha CaledonicBy &c. and spoke with enthusiasm of the beauty of 
Latin verse. *' All the modern languages (said he) cannot furnish so 
melodious a line as 

**Formottt!m resonare dqces Amarillida silvasS^ 

Afterwards he entered upon the business of the day, which was to 
give me his advice as to a course of study. And here I am to mention 
with much regret, that my record of what he said is miserably scanty. 
1 recollect with admiration an animating blaze of eloquence, which roused 
every intellectual power in me to the highest pitchy but must bare dax- 
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zlcd me so much, that my memory could not preserve the substance of 
his discoarse; for the note which I Gnd of it is no more than this: — 
** He ran over the grand scale of human knowledge ; advised me to 
•elect some particular branch to excel in, but to acquire a little of every 
kind.'* The defect of my minutes will be fully supplied by a long letter 
upon the subject, which he favoured me with, after I had been some time 
at Uirecht, and which my readers will have the pleasure to persue in its 
proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. He asked me, 1 sup- 
pose, by way of trying my disposition, " Is not this very fine ?" Having 
DO exquisite relish of the beauties of Nature, and being more delighted 
with ** the busy hum of men," I answered, " Yes, Sir; but not equal 
to Fleet-street.*' Johnson. ** You are right. Sir." 

I am aware that many of my readers may censure ray want of taste. 
Let me, however, shelter myself under the authority of a very fashionable 
Baronet in the brilliant world, who, on his attention being called to the 
fragrance of a May evening in the country, observed, *' This may be 
¥ery well ; but for my part, I prefer the smell of a flambeau at the play- 
lioose." 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up the river, in our re- 
torD to London, wa« by no means so pleasant as in the morning ; for the 
night air was so cold that it made me shiver. 1 was the more sensible 
of it from having sat up all the night before, recollecting and writing in 
my Journal what I thought worthy of preservation ; an exertion, which 
during the first part of my acquaintance with Johnson, 1 frequently made. 
I remember having sat up four nights in one week, without being much 
incommoded in the day time. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the least affected by the cold, 
tcolded me, as if my shivering had been a paltry effeminacy, saying, 
" Why do you shiver ?" Sir William Scott, of the Commons, told me, 
that when he complained of a head-ach in the post-chaise, as they were 
travelling together in Scotland, Johnson treated him in the same n^an- 
ner : ** At your age. Sir, 1 had no head-ach." It is not easy to make 
allowance for sensations in others, which we ourselves have not at the time. 
We must all have experienced how very differently we are affected by the 
complaints of our neighbours, when we are well and when we are ill. In 
foil-health, we can scarcely believe that they suffer much ; so faint is the 
image of pain upon our imagination : when softened by sickness, we rea- 
dily sympathize with the sufferings of others. 

We concluded the day at the Turk's Head coffee-house very socially. 
He was pleased to listen to a particular account which I gave him of my 
family, and of its hereditary estate, as to the extent and population of 
which he asked questions, and made calculations ; recommending, at 
the tame time, a liberal kindness to the tenantry, as people over whom 
the proprietor was placed by Providence. He took delight in hearing my 
detcription of the romantick seat of my ancestors. ** I most be there. 
Sir, (said be) and we will live in the old castle ; aod if there ia not a 
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room in it remaining, we will build one." I was highly, flattered^ hot 
coald scarcely indulge a hope that Auchinleck would indeed be hooonred 
by his presence, and celebrated by a description, as it afterwards was^ 114 
his *' Journey to the Western Islands," 

After we hud again talked of my setting out for Holland, he said, ** I 
must see thee out of England; I will accompany you to Harwich." I 
could not find words to express what 1 felt upon this unexpected and very 
great mark of his affectionate regard. 

Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I had been that moruiog at 
a meeting of the people called Quakers, where I had heard a woman 
preach. Johnson. *' Sir, ^ wonian's preaching is like a dog's walking 
on his hind legs. It is not done well ; but you are surprised to find it 
done at all." 

On Tuesday, August 2, (the day of my departure from London 
having been fixed for the dth,) Dr. Johnson did me the honour to pasf 
a part of the morning with me at my Chambers. He said, that ** be 
always felt an inclination to do nothing." I observed, that it was strange 
to think that the most indolent man in Britain had written the most labo- 
rious work. The English Dictionary. 

1 mentioned an imprudent publication, by a certain friend of his, at 
an early period of life, and asked him if he thought it would hurt him, 
Johnson..' *' No, Sir ; not much. It may, perhaps be mentioned at an 
election." 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged man, and was carried 
by him in the evening to drink tea wjth Miss Williams, whom, though 
under the misfortune of having lost her sight, I found to be agreeable 
in conversation ; for she had a variety of literature, and expressed herself 
well ; but her peculiar value was the intimacy in which she had long 
lived with Johnson, by which she was well acquainted with his habits^ 
and knew how to lead him on to talk. 

After tea he carried me to what he called his walk, which was a long 
narrow paved court in the neighbourhood, overshadowed by some trees. 
There we sauntered a considerable time: and I complained to him that 
my love of London and of his company was such, that I shrunk almost 
from the thought of going away even to travel, which is generally so 
much desired by young men. He roused me by manly and spirited con- 
versation. He advised roe, when settled in any place abroad, to study 
with an eagerness after knowledge, and to apply to Greek an hour every 
day; and when I was moving about, to read diligently the great book 
of mankind. 

On Wednesday, August 3, we had our last social evening at the 
Turk*s Head cofi'ee-house, before my setting out for foreign parts. I 
bad the misfortune, before we parted, to irritate him unintentionally. I 
mentioned to him how common it wai in the world to tell absurd stories ^ 
of him, and to ascribe to him very strange sayings. Johnson. ** What 
do tliey make me say, Sir ?" Boswell. ** Why, Sir, as an instance very 
strange indeed, (laughing heartily as I spoke>) David Hume told me. 
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you nrd that you would stand befbre a battery of cannon to restore the 
Convocation to its full powers.**— 'Liltle did 1 apprehend that he had ac- 
tually «aid this ; but I was soon convinced of niy errour ; for, with a de- 
termined lodk, he thundered out ** And would 1 not. Sir? Shall the 
Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland have its General Assembly, and Church 
Assembly, and the Church of England be denied its Convocation ?" 
He w«s walking up and down the room, while I told him the anecdote ; 
but ^hen he uttered this explosion of high-church zeal, he had come 
close to my chair, and his eyes flashed with indignation. I bowed to the 
storm, and diverted the force of it, by leading him to expatiate on the 
influence which religion derived from maintaining the church with great 
external respectability. 

I must not omit to mention that he this year wrote ** The life of As- 
#ham,**f find the Dedication of that writer's English works, published 
by Mr. Bennet. 

On Friday, August 5» we set out early in the morning in the Harwich 
tttge-coach. A fnt elderly gentlewoman, and a young Dutchman, 
teemed the most inclined among us to conversation. At the inn 
where we dined, the gentlewoman said that she had done her ben to 
ddvcate her children.; and, particularly, that she had never 'suflered 
theiki to be a moment idle. Johhson. ** 1 wish. Madam, you would 
educate me too ; for I have been an idle fellow all my life." ** I am 
Mre, Sir, (said she) you have not been idle.'* Jon!fsoN. *< Nay, Ma- 
datn, it is very true ; and that gentleman there, (pointing to me,) has 
bten idle. His father sent him to Glasgow,* where he continued to be 
idle. He then came to London where he has been very idle; and now 
be is going to Utrecht^ where he will be as idle as ever." 1 asked him 
ptivately how he could expose me so. Johnson. ** Poh, poh ! (said he) 
they knew nothing about you, and will think of it no more." In the 
afternoon the gentlewoman talked violently against the Roman Catho- 
licks, and of the horrours of the Inquisition. To the utter astonishment 
cf all the passengers but myself, who knew that he could talk upon any 
dde of a question, he defended the Inquisition, and maintained, that 
** false doctrine should be checked on its first appearance ; that the civil 
power should unite with the church in punishing those who attack the 
established religion, and that such only were punished by the Inquisition.*' 
ile had in his pocket, '* Pomponius Mela de Situ OrbiSy* in which he 
read occasionally, and seemed very intent upon ancient geography. 
Though by no means niggardly, his attention to what was generally 
sight was so minute, that having observed at one of the stages that 1 
ostentatiously gave a shilling to the coachman, when the custom was for 
each passenger to give only six-pence, he took me abide and scolded me, 
aajiDg that what I had done would make the coachman dissatisfied with 
all the rest of the passengers, who give him no more than his due. This 
was a just reprimand ; for in whatever way a man may indulge his Q'^ut" 
fosity or his vanity in bpendin«r hib money, for the bake of otherrhe 
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ought not to raise the price of aoy article for which there is a coostant 
demand. 

He talked of Mr. Blacklock's poetry, so far at it was descriptive of 
visible objects : and observed, that ** as its author had the misfortooe to 
be blind, we may be absolutely sure that such passages are combinationa 
of what he has remembered of the works of other writers who coold see. 
That foolish fellow Spence, has laboured to explain philosophically hoir 
Blacklock may have done, by means of his own faculties, what it is iia- 
possible he should do. The solution, as I have given it, is plain. Sup- 
pose, 1 know a man to be so lame that he is absolutely incapable to move 
himself, and I find him in a different room from that in which I left 
him ; shall I puzzle myself with idle conjectures, that, perhaps^ his 
nerves have by some unknown change all at once become effective ? Ndt 
Sir, it is clear how he got into a different room : he was carried" 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson talked of that towm 
with veneration, for having stood a siege for Charles the First. The 
Dutchman alone now remained with us. He *spoke English tolerably 
well ; and thinking to recommend himself to us by expatiating on the 
superiority of the criminal jurisprudence of this country over that of 
Holland, he inveighed against the barbarity of putting an accused per« 
son to the torture, in order to force a confession. But Johnson was at 
ready for this, as for the Inquisition. ** Why, Sir, you do not, I find, 
understand the law of your own country. To torture in Holland is con- 
sidered as a favour to an accused person ; for no man is put to the tor- 
ture there, unless there is as much evidence against him as would amount 
to conviction in England, ^o accused person among you, therefore, 
has one chance more to escape punishment, than those who are tried 
among us.** 

At supper this night he talked of good eating with uncommon satis- 
faction. " Some people (said he,) have a foolish way of ifot minding 
or pretending not to mind, what they eat. For my part, I mind mj 
belly very studiously, and very carefully ; for I look upon it, that be 
who does not mind his belly will hardly mind any thing else.'* He now 
jsppeared Jean Bull philosopher and he was for the moment, not only 
serious but vehement. Yet I have heard him, upon other occasions, talk 
with great contempt of people who were anxious to gratify their palates ; 
and the 206th number of his Rambler is a masterly essay against gulosity. 
His practice, indeed, I must acknowledge, may be considered as casting 
the balance of his different opinions upon this subject ; for I never knew 
any man who relished good eating more than he did. When at table, 
he was totally absorbed in the business of the moment ; his looks seemed 
rivetted to his plate ; nor would he, unless when in very high company, 
say one word, or even pay thCT least attention to what was said by others, 
till he had batisfied his appetite ; which was so fierce, and indulged with 
such inteubeiie8tt, that while in the act of eating, the veins of bis fore- 
head swelled, and generally a strong perspiration was visible. To those 
whose sensations were delicate, this coold not but be disgusting; and it 
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was doabtlets not very suitable to the character of a philosopher, who 
shoald be distioguished by self-command. But it must be owned, that 
Johnson, though he could be rigidly abstemious^ was not a temperate 
man either in eating or drinkiug. He could refrain, but he could not. 
use moderately. He told me, that he had fasted two days without in- 
convenience, and that he had never been hungry but once. They who. 
beheld with wonder how much he eat upon ail occasions when his dinner 
was to his taste, could not easily conceive what he most have meant by 
hunger ; and not only was he remarkable for the extraordinary quantity 
which he eat, but he was, or affected to be, a man of very nice discern- 
ment in the science of cookery. He used to descant critically on the 
dishes which had been at table where he had dined or supped, and to 
recollect very minutely what he had liked. I remember when he waa. 
in Scotidnd, his praising '* Gordon^s palates,** (a dish of palates at the 
Honourable Alexander Gordoo^s) with a- warmth of expression which 
might have done honour to more important subjects. *' As for Mac- 
laurin's imitation of a made dish, it was a wretched attempt." He about 
the same time was so much displeased with the performances of a noble- 
inan*8 French cook, that he exclaimed with vehemence, *< Td throw 
SQcb a rascal into the river ;*' and he then proceeded to alarm a lady at 
whose house he was to sup, by the following manifesto of his skill : '* I» 
Madam, who live at a variety of good tables, am a much better judge , 
of cookery, than any person who has a very tolerable cook, but lives 
moch at home; for his palate is gradually adapted to the taste of hit 
cook; whereas. Madam, in trying by a wider range, I can more ez- 
qoisitely judge.'* When invited to dine, even with an intimate friend» 
he was not pleased if something better than a plain dinner was not pre- 
pared for him. I have heard him say on such an occasion, ** This was 
m good dinner enough, to be sure ; but it was not a dinner to ask a man 
to." On the other hand, he was wont to express, with great glee, hit 
aatisfaction when he had been entertained quite to his mind. One day 
when be had dined with hi!» neighbour and landlord in Bolt-court, Mr« 
Allen, the printer, whove old housekeeper had studied his taste in every 
thing, he prononnced this eulogy ; <* Sir, we could not have had a bet- 
ter dinner, had there been a Synod qf Cooks.** 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutchman had gone to bed. 
Dr. Johnson talked of that studied behaviour, which many have recom- 
mended and practised. He disapproved of it : and said, ** 1 never con- 
tideced whether I should be a grave man, or a merry man, but just let 
ibclioation, for the time, have its course." 

He flattered me with some hopes that he would, in the course of the 
following summer, come over to Holland, and accompany me in a tour 
through the Netherlands. 

1 teased him with fanciful apprehensions of unhappiness. A moth having 
flottered round the candle, and burnt itself, he laid hold of this little in- 
cident to admonish me; saying, with a sly look, and in a solemn buta quiet 
No. 3. 2 F 
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toDe» '' That creature was its owd tormentor, and J believe its name was 

BOSWELL.*' 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner; and my passage in the packet- 
boat to Helvoetslays being seen red, and my baggage put on board, we 
dined at our inn by ourselves. I happened to say it would be terrible if 
he should not find a speedy opportunity of returning to London, and be 
confined in so dull a place* Johnson. ** DonU, Sir, accustom yourself 
to use big words for little matters. It would not be terrible though I 
were to be detained some time here." The practice of using words of 
disproportionate magnitude, is, no doubt, too frequent every where; bat 
I think, most remarkable among the^French, of which all who have 
travelled in France must have been struck with innumerable instances* 

We went and looked at the church, and having gone into it and 
walked up to the altar, Johnson, whose piety was constant and fervent, 
sent me to my knees, saying, ** Now that you are going to leave your 
native* country, recommend yourself to the protection of your Crbatoe 
and Redeemer.*' 

After we came out of the church, we stood talking for some time to* 
gether of Bishop Berkeley's ingenious sophistry to prove the nou-exis* 
tence of matter, and that every thing in the universe is merely ideal. I 
observed, that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it n 
impossible to refute it. I never shall forget the alacrity with which 
Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force against a large 
.atone, till he rebounded from it, " I refute it Mmj." This was a stout 
exemplification of the first truths of Pere Bauffier, or the original 
principles of Reid and of Beattie ; without admitting which, we can no 
more argue in metaphysicks, than we can argue in mathematicks with- 
out axioms. To me it is not conceivable how Berkeley can be answered 
by pure reasoning ; but I know that the nice and difiicult task was 
to have been undertaken by one of the most luminous minds of the 
present age, had not politicks ** turned him from calm philosophy aside.** 
What an admirable display of subtilty, united with brilliance, might his 
contending with Berkeley have afibrded us ! How must we, when we 
reflect on the loss of such an intellectual feast, regret that he should be 
characterised as the man, 

** Who born for the universe narrow*d his mind, 

** And to party gave up what was meant for mankind }^ 

My revered friend walked down with me to the beach, where we 
embraced and parted with tenderness, and engaged to correspond by 
letters. 1 said, ** I hope. Sir, you will not forget me in my absence." 
Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, it is more likely you should forget me, than that 
I should forget you." As the vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes upon 
him a considerable time, while he remained rolling his majestick frame 
in his usual manner ; and at last I perceived him walk back into the 
town, and he disappeared. 

Utrecht seeming at first very dull to me, after the animated scenes of 
London, my spirits were grievously affected ; and I wrote to Jebuton t 
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plaintive and desponding letter, to which he paid no regard. Afterwards, 
when I had acquired a firmer tone of mind, I wrote him a second letter, 
expressing much anxiety to hear from him. At length I received the fol- 
lowing epistle, which was of important service to me, and, I trust, will 
be so to many others. 

A Mr., Mr. Boswell, d la Cour de PEmpereur, Utrecht. 

'' Dear Sir, 

** You are not to think yourself forgotten, or criminally neglected, 
that you have had yet no letter from me. I love to see my friends, to 
hear from them, to talk to them, and to talk of them ; but it is not with- 
out a considerable effort of resolution that I prevail upon myself to 
write. I would not, however, gratify my own indolence by the omission 
of any important duty, or any office of real kindness. 

** To tell you that I am or am not well, that I have or have not been 
in the country, that I drank your health in the room in which we last sat 
together, and that your acquaintance continue to speak of you with their 
former kindness, topicks with which those letters are commonly filled 
which are written only for the sake of writting, I seldom shall think 
worth communicating ; but if I can have it in my power to calm any 
harassing disquiet, to excite any virtuous desire, to rectify any important 
opinion, or fortify any generous resolution, you need not doubt but I 
ahall at least wish to prefer the pleasure of gratifying a friend much lesa 
esteemed than your&elf, before the gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whe« 
ther I shall easily arrive at an exact punctuality of correspondence, I 
cannot tell. I shall, at present, expect that you will receive this in return 
for t.wo which 1 have had from you. The first, indeed, gave me an 
account so hopeless of the state of your mind, that it hardly admitted 
or deserved an answer ; by the second I was much better pleased ; and 
the pleasure will still be increased by such a narrative of the progress of 
yonr studies, as may evince the continuance of an equal and rational 
application of your mind to some useful enquiry. 

** You, will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study I would recommend* 
I shall not speak of theology, because it ought not to be considered aa 
a question whether you shall endeavour to know the will of GoD. 

** I shall therefore consider only such studies as we are at liberty to 
pursue or to neglect ; and of those 1 know not how you will make a 
better choice, than by studyiog the civil law as your father advises, and 
the ancient languages, as you had determined for yourself; at least 
resolve, while you reinHin in any settled residence, to spend a certain num« 
ber of hours every day amongvt your books. The dissipation of thought 
of which you complain, is nothing more than the vacillation of a mind 
soapended between different motives, and changing its direction as any 
motive gains or loses strength. If you can but kindle in your mind any 
atrong desire, if you can but keep predominant any wish for some par- 
ticular excellence or attainment, the gusts of imagination will break away 
without any effect upon your conduct, and commonly without any traces 
left upon the memory. 
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** There lurks, perhaps, in every human heart a desire of distinctioo, 
which inclioet every man first to hope, and then to believe, that natore 
has given him something peculiar to himself. This vanity makes one 
niind nurse aversion, and another actuate desires, till they rise by art 
much above their original state of power ; and as affectation in time 
improveb to habit, they at la»t tyrannise over him who at first encouraged' 
them only for show. Every desire is a viper in the bosom, who, while 
he was chill, wus harmless ; but when warmth gave him strength, exerted 
it in poison. You know a gentleman, who, when first he set his foot ia 
the gay world, as he prepared himself to whirl in the vortex of plee6aie« 
imagined a total indifference ' and universal negligence to be the moat 
agreeable concomitants of youth, and the strongest indication of an airy 
temper and a quick apprehension. Vacant to every object, and sensible 
of every impulse, he thought that all appearance of diligence woold 
deduct something from the reputation of genius ; and hoped that he 
ahould appear to attain, amidst all the eat^e of carelessness, and all the 
tumult of diversion, that knowledge and those accomplishments which 
mortals of the common fabrick obtain only by mute abstraction and 
solitary drudgery. He tried this scheme of life awhile, was made wearj 
of it by his sense and his virtue ; he then wished to return to his studies ; 
and finding long habits of idleness and pleasure harder to be cured thaa 
he expected, still willing to retain his claim to some extraordinary pre- 
rogatives, resolved the common consequences of irregularity into ao 
unalterable decree of destiny, and concluded that Nature had originaHy 
formed him incapable of rational employment. 

** Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be banished hencefor* 
ward from your thoughts for ever. Resolve, and keep your resolution ; 
choose f and pursue your choice. If you spend this day in study, you 
will find yourself still more able to study to-morrow ; not that you are 
to expect that you shall at once obtain a complete victory. Depravity 
IS not very easily overcome. Resolution will sometimes relax, and dili- 
gence will sometimes be interrupted ; but let no accidental surprise or 
deviation, whether short or long, dispose you to despondency. Consider 
these failings as incident to all mankind. Begin again where you left off, 
and endeavour to avoid the seducements that prevailed over you before. 

** This, my dear Boswell, is advice which, perhaps, has been often 
given you, and given you without effect. But this advice, if you will 
not take from others, you must take from your own refiections, if you 
purpose to do the duties of the station to which the bounty of Providence 
has called you. 

*' Let me have a loug letter from you as soon as you can. I hope you 
continue your journal, and enrich it with many observations upon the 
country in which you reside. It will be a favour if you can get me any 
books in the Frisick language, and can enquire how the poor are main- 
tained in the Seven Provinces. I am, dear Sir, 

** Your most affectionate servant, 

*< London, Dec. 8, 1763. ** Sam. Johnson." 
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I am torry to observe, that neither in luy own minatest nor in my 
letters to Johnson which have been preserved by him, can I 6nd any in- 
formation how the poor are maintained in the Seven Provinces. But I 
shall extract from one of my letters what I learnt concerning the other 
subject of his curiosity. 

' ** I have made all possible enquiry with respect to the Frisick language, 
and find that it has been less cultivated than any other of the northern 
dialects; a certain proof of which is their deficiency of hooks. Of the 
old Frisick there are no remains, except some ancient laws preserved by 
Scbotanus in his * Beschryvinge van die Heerlykheid van Friesland ;* 
and his * Historia FrisicaJ* I have not yet been able to find these books. 
. Professer Trotz, who formerly was of the University of Vrunykenin 
Friesland, and is at present preparing an edition of all the Frisick laws, 
gave me this information. Of the modern Frisick, or what is spoken 
by the boors of this day, I procured a specimen. It is Gisbert Japix^i 
* Rymelerief* which is the only book that they have. Jt is amazing that 
they have no translation of the bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even 
any of the ballads and story books which are so agreeable to country 
people. You shall have Japix by the first convenient opportunity. I 
doubt not to pick up Schotanus. Mynheer Trotz has promised me hit 
assistance." 

Early in 1764 Johnson paid a visit to the Langton family, at their seat 
of Langton in Lincolnshire, where he passed some time, much to his 
satisfaction. His friend Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, did 
every thing in his power to make the place agreeable to so illustrious a 
guest; and the elder Mr. Langton and his lady, being fully capable of 
understanding his value, were not wanting in attention. He, however, 
told me, that old Mr. Langton, though a man of considerable learning, 
had so little allowance to make for his occasional *' laxity of talk," that 
because in the course of discussion he sometimes mentioned what might 
be said in favour of the peculiar tenets of the Romish church, he went 
to his grave believing him to be of that communion. 

Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the advantage of a good 
library, and saw several gentlemen of the neighbourhood. I have obtained 
from Mr. Langton the following particulars of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could npt have been satisfied with 
a country living ; for talking of a respectable clergyman in Lincolnshire, 
lie observed, <* This man. Sir, fills up the duties of his life well. 1 a{>- 
prove of him, but could not imitate him." 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate herself from blame for neglect- 
ing social attention to worthy neighbours, by saying, " I would go to 
them if it would do them any good ;" he said, *' What good. Madam, 
do you expect to have in your power to do them ? It is shewing them 
respect, and that is doing them good." 

So socially accommodating was he, that once when Mr. Langton and 
he were driving together in a coach, and Mr. Langton complained of 
being tick, be iosisUd that they should go out, and lit on the back of 
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it in the open air, which they did. And being sensible how strange the 
appe&rance must be, observed, that a countryman whom they saw in a 
field Would probably be thinking, *' If these two madmen should come 
down, what would become of me ?'* 

Soon after his return to London, which was in February, was founded 
that Club which existed long without a name, but at Mr. Garrick'i 
funeral became distinguished by the title of This Liteilary Club. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had the merit of being the first proposer of it, to which 
Johnson acceded; and the original members were. Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
Dr. Johnson, Mr. Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. 
Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Charoier, and Sir John Hawkins. They 
met at the Turk's Head, in Gerrard-street, Soho, one evening in every 
week, at seven, and generally continued their conversation till a pretty 
late hour. This Club has been gradually increased to its present number* 
thirty-five. After about ten years, instead of supping weekly, it was 
resolved to dine together once a fortnight during the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, Their original tavern having been converted into a private house, 
they moved first to Prince's in Sackville-street, then to Le Telier's in 
Dover-street, and now meet at Parsloe's, St. JamesVstreet. Between 
the time of its formation, and the time at which this work is passing 
through the presH, (June 1792,) the following persons, now dead, were 
members of it : Mr. Dunning, (afterwards^ Lord Ashburton,) Mr. Samuel 
Dyer, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Vesey, Mr. 
Thomas Warton, and Dr. Adam Smith. The present Members are, 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Langton, Lord Charlemout, Sir Robert Chambers, Dr. 
Percy Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Barnard Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Marlay 
Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. Fox, Dr. George Fordyce, Sir William Scott* 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury, Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Colman, Mr. Steeveos. 
Dr. Burney, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Pal merston. Lord Elliot, Lord Macartney^ 
Mr. Richard Burke, junior. Sir William Hamilton, Dr. Warren, Mr. 
Courtenay, Dr. Hinchclifie Bishop of Peterborough, the Dukeof Leeds, 
Dr. Douglas Bishop uf Salisbury, and the writer of this account.^ 

X The Literary Club has since been deprived by death of Dr. Hinchcliffe 
Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr. Richard Burke, 
Mr. Colman, Mr. Boswell, (the author of this work,) the Marquis of Bath, 
Dr. Warren, Mr. Birrkc, the Rev. Dr. Farmer, the Duke of Leeds, the Earl 
of Lucan, James Earl of Charlemorif, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Warton, Mr. Langton, 
Lord Palmerston, Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Marlay Bishop of Waterford, Sir William 
Hamilton, Sir Robert Chambers, Lord Elliot, Lord Macartney, Dr. Barnard 
Bishop of Limerick, Mr. Fox, Dr. Horsley Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Douglas 
Bishop of Salisbury; and Dr. French Lawrence. Its latest and its irreparable 
loss was that of the Right Hon. William Windham, the delight and admiration 
of this Society, and of every other with whom he ever associated.— Of the 
persons above mentioned some were chosen members of it, after the preceding 
account was written. It has since that time acquired Sir Charles Blagdeo, 
Major RennelJ, the Hon. Frederick North, the Right Hon. George Cannings 
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John Hawkins represents liimself as a seceder from this society, 

ns as the reason of his ** withdrawing^^ himself from it, that its 

'ere inconsistent with his domestic arrangements. In this he 

*e ; for the fact was, that he one evening attacked Mr, 

-ide a manner, that all the company testified their dis- 

their next meeting his reception was such, that he 

^ .y inaccurate with respect to Mr. Gurrick, of whom he 

^sted that the least intimation of a desire to come amons us. 

focure him u ready admission ;^* but in this he was mistaken. 

^on consulted me upon it; and when 1 could find no objection to 

.oeiviog him, exclaimed, — * He will disturb us by his buffoonery ;*— 

and afterwards so mana«^ed matters, that he was never formally proposed^ 

•nd, by consequence, never admitted/* 

Injustice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, I think it necessary 
to rectify this mis-statement. The truth is, that not very long after the 
institatioD of our club. Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of it to Gar- 
lick. ** 1 like it much, (said he,) I think I shall be of yon." When 
Sir Jothaa mentioned this to Dr. Johnson, he was much displeased with 
the actor's conceit. ** He'll be of us, (said Johnson) how does he know 
that we will permit him ? the first Duke in England has no right to hold 
aach language." However, when Garrick was regularly proposed some 
tioie afterwards, Johnson, though he had taken a momentary offence at 
hia arrogance, warmly and kindly supported him, and he was ac- 
cordingly elected,^ was a most agreeable member, and continued to 
attend our meetings to the time of his death. 

Mrs. Piozzi || has also given a similar misrepresentation of Johnson^s 
treatment of Garrick in this particular, as if he had used these contemptu- 
eus expressions: *' If Garrick does apply. Til black-ball him. — Surely, 
ooe ought to sit in a society like ours, 

Uoelbow'd by a gamester, pimp, or player." 

Mr. Marsden, the Right Hon. J. H. Frerc, the Ri^ht Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
the Reverend Dr. Vincent Dean of Westminster, Mr. William I^ck, Jun., 
Mr- George Ellis, Lord Mioto, the Right Hon. Sir William (irant Master of 
the Rolls, Sir George Staanton, Bart. Mr Charles Wilkins, tlie Right Hon. 
Sir William Drummond, Sir Henry Halford, M. D., Sir Henry Lngleficld, 
Baity Henry Lord Holland, John Earl of Aberdeen, Mr. Charles Vaughau, 
Mr. Humphrey Davy, and the Rev. Dr. Burney. — ^The Club, some years after 
Mr. Bosweirs death, removed (in 1709,) from Parsloe's to the Thatched House 
iD St. James*s-street, where they still continue to meet. 

The total number of those who have been members of this Club, from its 
tioo to the present time, (October 1810,) is sevk.Vtv-siy ; 'whom 
r-riTV have been authors. Of the seventy-six members above mentioned, 
Ibfty-tiiree are dead ; thirty-three living. 

J Mr. Garrick was elected in March, 1773. 

I Letters to and fronr Dr. Johnson. V^ol. 11. p. 27 H. 
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I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionable authority at that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as from my own knowledge, to vindicate 
at once the heart of Johnson and the social merit of Garrick. 

In this year, except what he may have done in revising Shakspeare^ 
we do not find that he laboured much in literature. He wrote a review 
of Grainger's "Sugar Cane,*' a poem, in the London Chronicle. He 
told roe, that Dr. Percy wrote the greatest part of this review ; but, t 
imagine, he did not recollect it distinctly, for it appears to be mostly, 
if not altogether, his own. He also wrote in the Critical Review, an 
account f of Goldsmith's excellent poem, •* The Traveller." 

The ease and independence to which he had at last attained by royal 
munificence, increased his natural indolence. Ip his ** Meditatioot," 
he thus accuses himself: ** Good Friday, April SO, J764. I have 
made no reformation ; I have lived totally useless, more sensual ia 
thought, and more addicted to wine and meat.";^ And next morning 
he thus feelingly complains: *' My indolence, since my last reception 
of the sacrament, has sunk into grosser sluggishness, and my disaipation 
spread into wilder negligence. My thoughts have been clouded with 
sensuality; and, except that from the beginning of this year I have, in 
some measure forborne excess of strong drink, my appetites have pre- 
dominated over my reason. A kind of strange oblivion has overspread 
me, so that 1 know not what has become of the last year ; and perceive 
that incidents and intelligence pass over me without leaving any im* 
pression." He then solemnly says, ** This is not the life to which heaven 
is promised ;"|| and he earnestly resolves an amendment. 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a pious abstraction : 
viz. New-year's-day, the day of his wife's death. Good. Frida}', Easter- 
day, and his own birth-day. He this year suys, '* I have now spent 
fifty-five years in resolving; having, from the earliest time almost that 
I can remember, been forming schemes of a better life. I have done 
nothing. The need of doing, therefore, is pressing, since the time of 
doing is short. O GoD, grant me to resolve aright, and to keep my 
resolutions, for Jesus Ciirist*s sake. Amen."§ Such a tenderness of 
conscience, such a fervent desire of improvement, will rarely be found. It 
is, surely, not decent in those who are hardened in indifference to spiritual 
improvement, to treat this pious anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe return of the hy- 
pochondriack disorder, which was ever Iprking about him. He was so 
ill, as, notwithntanding his remarkable love of company, to be entirely 
averse to society, the most fatal symptom of that malady. Dr. Adams 
told me, that, as an old friend he was admitted to visit him, and that be 
found him in a deplorable state, sighing, groaning, talking to himself, 
and restlessly walking from room to room. He then used thisemphatical 
expression of the misery which he felt : <* I would consent to have a 
limb amputated to recover my spirits." 

X Prayers anil Mcditulions, p. 53. || Ibid. p. 51. § Ibid. p. 584. 
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Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singularities ever since I 
knew him. I was certain that he was frequently uttering pious ejacu- 
lations ; for fragments of the Lord's Prayer have been distinctly over- 
heard. His friend Mr. Thomas Davies, of whom Churchill says, 

** That Davies hath a very pretty wife, — " 
when Dr. Johnson muttered — '* lead us not into temptation," used with 
waggish and gallant humour to whisper Mrs. Davies, ** You, my dear^ 
are the cause of this.'* 

He had another particularity, of which none of his friends even ventured 
to ask an explanation. It appeared to me some superstitious habit, which 
he had contracted early, and from which he had never called upon his 
reason to disentangle him. This was his anxious care to go out or iu at 
• door or passage, by a certain number of steps from a certain point, or 
•t least so as that either his right or his left foot, (I am not certain which,) 
should constantly make the first actual movement when he came close 
to the door or passage. Thus I conjecture : for I have, upon innumer- 
able occasions, observed him suddenly stop, and then seem to count hit 
steps with a deep earnestness ; and when he had neglected or gone wrong 
ia this sort of magical movement, I ha\ e seen him go hack again, put 
himself in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, and having gone 
through it break from his abstraction, walk briskly on, and join hii 
companion. A strange instance of something of this nature, even when 
on horseback, happened when he was in the isle of Sky. Sir Joshoa 
Reynolds has observed him to go a good way about, rather than cross a 
I>artica1ar alley in Leicester-fields ; but this Sir Joshua imputed to his 
bariog had some disagreeable recollection associated with it. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged to him, and made 
▼ery observable parts of his appearance and manner, may not be omitted^ 
it is requisite to mention, that while talking or even musing as he satin 
bis chair, he commonly held his head to one side towards his right 
sbonlder, and shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his body back- 
wards and forwards, and rubbing his left knee in the same direction^ 
with the palm of his hand. In the intervals of articulating he made 
▼arioas sounds with his mouth, sometimes as if ruminating, or what is 
called chewing the cud, sometimes giving a half whistle, sometimes 
making his tongue play backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if 
clocking like a hen, and sometimes protruding it against his upper gums 
in front, as if pronouncing quickly under his breath, ioo^ too too : all thit 
accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more frequeotly 
with a smile. Generally when he had concluded a period, in the course 
of a dispute, by which time he was a good deal exhausted by violence 
and vociferation, he used to blow out his breath like a whale. This I 
suppose was a relief to his lungs ; and seemed in him to be a contempto- 
oos mode of expression, as if he had made the arguments of his opponent 
fly like chaff before the wind. 

1 am fully aware how very obvious an occasion I here give for the 
sneering jocularity of such as have no relish of an exact likeness ; which 

-No. 3. 2 G 
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to raider complete^ be who draws it mutt not diidaiii the •I'lghtetl ttroket. 
Bot if witlingi iboald be inclined to attack this account^ let them hare 
the candour to quote what I have offered in my defence. 

He wat for tome time in the summer at Eastoo Maodit, Northam|iloii« 
ihire, on a visit to the Reverend Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore. 
Whatever dissatisfaction he felt at what he considered as a slow progreit 
in intdlectaal improvement, we find that his heart was tender, and bb 
affectioni warm, as appears from the following very kind letter : 

'•To JtnnvA RsrHOLDs, Esq. ih Li:icester^Field8, LovDoir. 

*• Dbab Sib, 

• ''I piD not hear of your sickness till I heard likewise ofyoor 
recovery, and therefore escaped that part of your pain, which every man 
ikiust feel, to whom you are known as you are known to me.. 

*< Having had no particular account of yout disorder, I know not in 
what state it has left you. If the amusement of my company can exhi- 
larate the languor of a slow recovery, I will not delay a day to come to 
you ; for I know not how I can so effectually promote my own pleasure 
as by pleasing you, or my own interest as by preserving you, in whooi, 
if I should lose you, I should lo^ almost the only man whom I call a 
friend. 

<* Pray, let me hear of you from yourself, or from dear Miss Reynolds.^ 
Make my compliments to Mr. Mudge. I am, dear Sir, 

'< Your most affectionate 

"And most humble servant, 

^* Sam. JoHNSoif.^* 
*' At the Rev. Mr. Percy* $t at Easton Maudit, 

Northamptonshire, (by Castle Ashhy J Aug. 19, 1764." 

Early in the year I765 he paid a short visit to the University of Cam- 
bridge, with his friend Mr. Beauclerk. There is a lively picturesque 
account of his behaviour on this visit, in the Gentleman^s Magazine for 
March 1785, being an extract of a letter from the late Dr. John Sharp. 
The two following sentences are very characteristical : '< He drank his 
large potations of tea with me, interrupted by many an indignant con* 
tradiction, and many a noble sentiment.*'——" Several persons got into 
his company the last evening at Trinity, where, about twelve, he began 
to be very great; stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very skin, then 
gave her for his toast, and drank her in two bumpers.*' 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupulous Christian humi* 
lity, appear in his pious meditation on Easter-day tbisyear.-^" I purpose 
again to partake of the sacrament ; yet when I consider how vainly I 
have hitherto resolved at this annual commemoration of my Saviour'i 

X Sir Jothua*s sister, for whom Johnson had a particalar affection, and to 
whom he wrote many letters which I have .seen, and which I am sorry her too 
nice delicacy wfil not permit to l>e published. 
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death, to regaliite'my life by his lawsi I am almost afraid to renew my 
retoIatioDs.** 

The coDcludiog words are very remarkable, and shew that he laboured 
under a severe depression of spirits. " Since the last Easter I have 
reformed no evil habit; my time has been unprofitably spent, and seems 
as a dream that has left nothing behind. My memory grows canfiisedf 
mid I know not how the days pass over me. Good Lord, deliver me V^X 

No man was more gratefully sensible of any kindness done to him 
than Johnson. There is a little circumstance in his diary this year, which 
shews him in a very amiable light. 

** July 2. I paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which he had formerly lent 
me in. my necessity, and for which Tetty expressed her gratitude." 

** July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more." 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the same kindnesa to an 
old friend, which he had formerly received from him. Indeed his libera- 
lity at to money was very remarkable. The next article in his diary 
is, <* July l6th, I received seventy-five pounds. Lent Mr. Daviea 
tweoty-five." 

Trinity-College, Dublin, at this time surprised Johnson with a spoD« 
taoeouf compliment of the highest academical honours, by creating him 
Doctor of Laws. The diploma, which is in my possession, is as followa* 

<* OMNIBUS ad quos prissentes litene pervenerint saiutem. Nos 
Prapositus et Socii Senior es Collegii sacrosancta et individua TriniiatU 
Regina Elizabeths juxta Dubliut testamur^ Samueli Johnson, Armigero, 
obegregiam scriptorum elegantiam et utilitatem^ gratiam concessam fuisse 
pro gradu Doctorates in utroque Jure^ octavo die Juliif Anno Domini 
mUlesimo septingentesimo sexagesimo^quinto. In cujus rei testimonsMm 
singulorum manus et sigilium quo in hisce tUimur apposuimus ; vicenmo 
teriio die Juliif Anno Domini millesimo septingentesimo sexagesimon 
fninto. 

GuL. Clement. Fran. Andrews. R. Murray. 
Tho. Wilson. Prceps. Rob. Law. 

Tho. Leland. Mich. Kearney.'' 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, conferred on so great a literary 
character, did much honour to the judgement and liberal spirit of that 
learned body. Johnson acknowledged the favour in a letter to Dr« 
Leland, one of their number ; but 1 have not been able to obtain a copy 
•fit. 

He appears this year to have been seized with a temporary fit of ambi« 
tlMi, for he had thoughts both of studying law, and of engaging in poll* 
licks. His ** Prayer before the Study qf Law" is truly admirable : 

" Sept. 26, 1765. 
** Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without whose help resolutions 
•re vaio, without whose blessing study is ineffectual ; enable me, if it 
betby will, to attain such knowledge as may qualify me to direct the 

{Prayers and Meditationsy p. 61. 
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doabtful, and instract the ignorant; to prevent wrongt and terminate 
contentions ; and grant that I may use that knowledge which I shall 
attain, to thy glory and my own salvation, for Jesus Ciirist*8 sake. 
Amen. 

His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is entitled, ** Engag- 
ing in Politicks with H — n," no doubt, his friend, the Right Honoar- 
able William Gerard Hamilton, for whom, during a long acquaintance, 
he had a great esteem, and to whose conversation he once paid this high 
compliment : ** I am very unwilling to be left alone. Sir, and therefore 
I go with my company down the 6rst pair of stairs, in hopes that they 
may, perhaps, return again ; I go with you. Sir, as far as the street-door." 
In what particular department he intended^ to engage does not appear, 
nor can Mr. Hamilton explain. His prayer is in general terms : ** £n« 
lighten my understanding with knowledge of right, and govern my will 
by thy laws, that no deceit many mislead me, nor temptation corrapt 
me; that I may always endeavour to do good, and hinder evil.** There 
is nothing upon the subject in his diary. 

This y«ar was distinguished by his being introduced into the family of 
Mr. Thrale, one of the most eminent brewers in England, and member 
of Parliament for the borough of South wark. Foreigners are a little 
amazed when they hear of brewers, distillers, and men in similar de« 
partments of trade, held forth as persons of considerable consequence. 
In this great commercial conntry, it is natural that a situation which 
produces much wealth should be considered as very respectable; 
and, no doubt, honest industry is entitled to esteem. But perhaps, 
the too rapid advances of men of low extraction tends to lessen the 
▼aine of that distinction by birth and gentility, which has ever been 
found beneficial to the grand scheme of subordination. Johnson used to 
give this account of the rise of Mr. Thrale's father : •• He worked at six 
shillings a week for twenty years in the great brewery, which afterwards 
was his own. The proprietor of it had an only daughter, who was mar- 
ried to a noblemai). It was not fit that a peer should continue the 
business. On the old man's death, therefore, the brewery was to be sold. 
To find a purcliaser for ho large a property was a diflficult matter; and, 
after some time, it was suggested, that it would be adviseable to treat 
with Thrale, a sensible, active honest man, who had been employed in 
the house, and to trasfer the whole to him for thirty thousand ponndt» 
security being taken upon the property. This was accordingly settled. 
In eleven years Thrale paid the purchase money. He acquired a large 
fortune, and lived to be a member of Parliament for Southwark. But 
what was most remarkable was the liberality with which he nsed bit 
riches. He gave his son and daughters the best education. The esteem 
which his good conduct procured him from the nobleman who had 
married his master's daughter, made him be treated with much attention ; 
and his son, both at school and at the University of Oxford, associated 
with young men of the first rank. His allowance from his father, after 
he left college, was splendid ; not less than a thousand a year. This, in 
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a man who had risen as old Thrale did, was a very extraordinary instance 
of generosity. He used to say, ' If this }^ung dog does not find so mach 
after I am ^nne as he expects, let him remember that he has had a great 
deal ill my own time.' 

The sou, though in affluent circumstances, had good sense enough to 
carry on hitf father's trade, which was of such extent, that I remember 
he once told me, he would not quit it for an annuity of ten thousand a 
year; ** Not (said he,) that I get ten thousand a year by it, but it is an 
estate to a family." Having left daughters only, the property was sold 
for the immense sum of one hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds; 
ft magnificent proof of what may be done by fair trade in a long period 
of time. 

Mr. Thrale had married Miss Hesther Lynch Salusbury, of good 
Welsh extraction, a lady of lively talents, improved by education. That 
Johnson's introduction into Mr. Thrale's family, which contributed so 
much to the happiness of his life, was owing to her desire for his couverta- 
iion, in a very probable and the general nupposition : but it is not the 
truth. Mr. Murphy, who was intimate with Mr. Thrale, having spokea 
very highly of Or. Johnson, he was requested to make them acquainted* 
This bftug mentioned to Johnson, he accepted of an invitation to dinner 
at Thrale's, and was so much pleased with his reception, both by Mr* 
aod Mrs. Thrale, and they ho much pleased with him, that his invitations 
to their house were more and more frequent, till at last he became one 
of the family, and an apartment was appropriated to him, both in their 
house at Southwark and in their villa at Streatham. 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Tlirale, as a man of excellent 
principles, a good scholar, well skilled in trade, of a sound understandings 
and of manners such as presented the character of a plain independent 
English squire. As this family will frequently be mentioned in the foU 
lowing pages, and as a false notion has prevailed that Mr. Thrale wftf 
inferionr, and in some de^j^iee insignificant, compared with Mrs. Thrale, 
ft may be proper to give a true ^ttate of the case from the authority of 
Johnson himself in his own words. 

" I know no man, (said he,) who is more master of his wife and family 
than Thrale. If he but holds up a finger, he is obeyed. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that she is above him in literary attainments. She 
it more flippant ; but he has ten times her learning: he is a regular scho- 
lar ; but her learning is that of a school-boy in one of the lower forms.** 
My readers may naturally wish for some representation of the figures of 
tbb couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, well proportioned, and stately. As 
fi>r Madam, or my Mistress, by which epithets Johnson used to mention 
Mrs. Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk. She has herself given 
us a lively view of the idea which Johnson had of her person, on her 
appearing before him in a dark-coloured gown: << You little creatures 
should never wear those sort of clothes, however ; they are unsuitable in 
every way. What ! have not all insects gay colonrs ?' J Mr. Tbnie gave 

X Mrs. Piozzi*s Anecdotes^ p. ^9* 
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his wife a liberal iodulgeoee, both io the choice of their company, and 
io the mode of entertaiDiDg them. He understood and valued Johusoot 
without remissioOy from their first acquaiutaoce to the day of his death* 
Mrs. Thrale was enchaoted with JohosoD's couversation for its own sak^ 
and had also a very allowable vanity in appearing to be honoured with 
the attention of so celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson |han this connection^ 
He had at Mr. Thrale's all the comforts and even luxuries of life ; hia 
melancholy was diverted, and his irregular habits lesiened by associatioii 
with an^ agreeable and well-ordered family. He was treated with thf 
«tmost respect, and even affection. The vivacity of Mrs* Thrale*s lite* 
rary talk roused him to cheerfulness and exertion even when they were 
alone. But this was not often the case ; for he found here a constant 
aiacoession of what gave him the highest enjoyment, the society of the 
learned, the witty, and the eminent in every way ; who were assembled 
in numerous companies, called forth his wonderful powers, and gratified 
him with admiration, to which no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year he at length gave to the world his edition 
of Shakspeare, which, if it had no other merit but that of producing his 
Preface, in which the excellencies and defects of that immortal bard are 
displayed with a masterly hand, the nation would. have had no reason to 
complain. His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. William 
Kenrick, who obtained the degree of L L. D. from a Scotch Universityj 
and wrote for the booksellers in a great variety of branches. I remem- 
ber one evening, when some of his works were mentioned. Dr. Gold- 
smith said, he had never heard of them ; upon which Dr. Johnson ob- 
served, ** Sir, he is one of the many who have made themselves pic6/tc, 
without making themselves knownJ'* 

A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, wrote an an- 
swer to Kenrick's review of Johnson's Shakspeare. Johnson was at first 
angry that Kenrick's attack should have the credit of an answer. But 
afterwards, considering the young man's good intention, he kindly notio< 
ed him, and probablywould have done more had not the young man died* 

In his Preface to Shakspeare, Johnson treated Voltaire very contemp- 
tuously, observing, upon some of his remarks, " These are the petty 
cavils of petty minds." Voltaire, in revenge, made an attack upoa 
Johnson, in one of his numerous literary sallies which I remember to 
have read ; but there being no general index to his voluminous works, 
have searched in vain, and therefore cannot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I thought Johnson should not 
disdain to contend. I pressed him to answer. He said, he perhaps 
night ; but he never did. 

Mr. Bnrney having occasion to write to Johnson for some receipts for 
sabscriptions to his Shakspeare, which Johnson had omitted to deliver 
when the money was paid, he availed himself of that opportunity of 
thanking Johnson for the great pleasure which he had received from the 
perusal of his Preface to Shakspeare ; which^ although it excited much 
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clnaiNir «gtiiitt htm 8t firtt, it now justly ranked MMiig the most 
excellent of his writings. To this letter Jofooson returned the Mlowing 
raswer : 

« To Cqarles Burnet, Esq. in Poland-Street. 

«• Sir, 
** I AM Sony that your kindness to me has broaght upon you so 
■iQCh trouble, though you have taken care to abate that sorrow, by the 
pkaaore which I receive from your approbation* I defend my criticism 
in the same manner with yon« We must confess the faults of our 
lavourite, to gain credit to our praise of his excellencies. He that claims, 
cither in himself or for another, the honours of perfection, will surely 
injure the reputation which he designs to assist. 

** Be pleased to make my compliments to your family. 

** 1 am, Sir, 

** Your most obliged 

** And most humble servant, 
" Oct. 16, 1765. " Sam. Johnson." 

From one of his Journals 1 transcribed what follows : 

*• At church, Oct.— 65. 

^ To avoid all singularity ; Btmattninra.X 

** To come in before service, and compose my mind by meditation, 
or by reading some portions of scripture. Tetty. 

** If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless attention be more 
troublesome than useful. 

" To consider the act of prayer as a reposal of myself upon God, and 
R resignation of all into his holy hand.'* 

In 1764 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson was so bi;«i1y em- 
ployed with his edition of Shakspeare, as to have had little leisure for 
may other literary exertion, or, indeed, even for private correspondence* 
He did not favour me with a single letter for more than two years, for 
which it will appear that he afterwards apologised. 

He was, however, at all times ready to give assistance to his friends, 
mnd others, in revising their works, and in writing for them, or greatly 
improving, their Dedications. In that courtly species of composition 
no man excelled Dr. Johnson. Though the loftiness of ins mrnd pre^ 
vented him from ever dedicating in his own person, he wrote a very great 
number of Dedications for others. Some of these, the persons who were 
flavoured with them, are unwilling should be mentioned, from a to6 
Rmnons apprehension, as I think, that they might be suspected of havrng 
received targe assisUnce ; and some, after all the diligence I liave 
bestowed, have escaped my enquiries. He told me, a great many yeafa 
tgo, •• he believed he had dedicated to all the Royal Family round ;" and 
it was indifferent to him what was the subject of the work dedicated, pro- 
vided it were innocent. He once dedicated some music for the Oermau 

t He was probably proposing to himself the model of this excellent person, 
Who for his piety wu named tU Seraphkk Doctor. 
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Plate to Edward^ Duke of York. Id writing Dedications for othen, he 
considered himself as. by no means speaking his own sentimeDts. 

Notwithstanding his long silence, 1 never omitted to write to him, 
when I had any thing worthy of commupicating. I generally kept copies 
of my letters to him, that I might have a full view of our correspondence, 
and never be at a loss to understand any reference in his letterH. He 
kept the greater part of mine very carefully ; and a short time before hit 
death was attentive enough to seal them up in bundles, and ordered then 
to be delivered to me, which was accordingly done. Amongst tbem I 
found one, of which I had not made a copy, and which I own I resd 
with pleasure at the distance of tweuly years. It is dated November, 
1765| at the palace of Pascal Paoli, in Corte, the capital of Corsica, 
and is full of generous enthusiasm. After giving a sketch of what I bad 
seen and heard in that island, it proceeded thus : « I dare to call this 
a spirited tour. I dare to challenge your approbation." 

This letter produced the following answer, which I found on my ar« 
rival at Paris. 

A Mr. Mr. Boswell, chez Mr, Waters, Banquier, d Paris. 

** Dear Sir, 

** Apologies are seldom of any use. We will delay till yourarri* 
val, the reasons, good or bad, which have made me such a sparing and 
ungrateful correspondent. Be assured, for the present, that nothing has 
lessened either the esteem or love with which I dismissed you at Har- 
wich. Both have been increased by aU that I have been told of ^oa by 
yourself or others; and when you return, you will return to an unaltered, 
and, I hope, unalterable friend. 

** AU that you have to fear from me is the vexation of disappointing 
me. No man loves to frustrate expectations which have been formed in 
his favour ; and the pleasure which I promise mys'elf from your journali 
and remarks is so great, that perhaps no degree of attention or discern- 
ment will be sufRcient to afford it. 

** Come home, however, and take your chance. I long to see you, 
and to hear you ; and hope that we shall not be so long separated again. 
Come home, and expect such welcome as is due to him, whom a wise and 
noble curiosity has led, where perhaps no native of his country ever 
was before. 

** I have no news to tell Vou that can deserve your notice ; nor 
would I willingly lessen the pleasure that any novelty may give you at 
your return. I am afraid we shall find it difficult to keep among us a 
mind which has been so long feasted with variety. But let us try what 
esteem and kindness can effect. 

As your father^s liberality has indulged you with so long a ramble, I 
doubt not but you will think his sickness, or even his desire to see yon, 
a sufficient reason for hastening your return. The longer we live, and 
the more we think, the higher value we learn to put on the friendship 
and tenderness of parents ai^d of friends. Parents we can have but once ; 



»Bd lif jproniMev bimielf to# ABsqh i^^alsn Ufe witb the eiyp^^tioa 
jDf fi«cUo|^ rntnf iW^mif • U^pon »«m« iBoti?«, I tiapp* th«t yoa wiU be 
l«fe «<M>D : Mid am wilLiog to think tbiit M will he m indiiqemeot tp y<tar 
«ielnro» ibtt it it aincerelj detired Jby» 4eMr Sif« 

*' ypor a&ctioiMile humble senrimt, 
^yjfoknsvm'i Cmtrt^ Flut-UrtiU ** Sm . JoMHSON.*' 

Jmmmry 14, 17^* 

1 retoTQed to London in Fehrt if y» end fcimd Pr, Johntctn in 41 good 
iiovtc iu Jobnson's-ccHirt, Fleet-fireet, in wKich he had eocommodeted 
Mitt WHUtttDs with an aporunent 00 the gronnd^floor, while Mr. Leirett 
occupied bis pott 40 thegorrec : bU faithful Ffanoit was still .alleiiduig 
Sipon bini. He received 'Oae with moch kindness. The frag^ments of our 
first conversation, which I have preserved, are these. I Cold liim tbait 
Vcdtatre, in a conversation with me, had distinguished Pope and Drydea 
thas :«-*'* Fope drives a handsome chariot^ with a con pie of neat triim 
nags ; Dryden a coach, and six stately horses." J ohm son. " Wby, Bir, 
the troth is, they both drive coaches and si|c ; but Dryden's horses are 
either galloping or stomblipgt Pope*s go at a steady even trot.*';^ He 
taid of Gold§miih*s ** Traveller,** which had been published in my 
absence, ** There has not been so 6ne a poem since Pope*s time.'* 

And here it is proper to settle, witb authentic precision, what has long 
floated in public report, as to Johnson's being himself the author of a 
considerable part of that poem. Much, no doubt, both of the sentimenli 
wid expression, were derived from cooversatioD with him ; and it waa 
cvrtainly si»bnitted to his friendly revision : but in tfc year IT^^t be at 
my vequest, marked with a pencil the lines which he had furoished, 
4rUeh are only line 4eOch« 

^ To stop too fearfkil, and too faint to go ;** 

and the concluding ten lines, except the last couplet but one, which I 
diitinguisb by the Italic character : 

^ How small of all that human hearts endure^ 

** That part which kings or laws can cause or cure. 

^ Still to ourselves in every place consign*d, 

^ Our own felicity we make or 6ncl % 

^ Witb secret course, which uo loud storms annoy, 

^ Glides the smooth current of domcBti<i joy : 

** The lifted ass, the agonizing wkeeU 

^ Jjuke'i iron cnmnif and Damiem's bed of stulf 

^ To men remote from power, but rarely known, 

** Leave reason, faith, and conscience, all our own.** 

X It is remarkable that Mr. Gray has employed somewhi^ the same image to 
eharaoterise Dryden. He, indeed, furnishes his car with but two horses $ but 
Ikey are of ** ethereal race :** 

«* Behold where Dryden*s less presumptuous car, 
•« Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
^ Two coursers of ethereal race, 

^ With necks in thunder doath^d, and k>ng resounding pace.** 
No. 4. « H Ode on the Progrea of Poeeg* 
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He addedy *' These are all of which I can be sore.*' They bear a tmaH 
proportion to the whole, which consists of foar hundred and thirty«eight 
verses. Goldsmith, in the couplet which he inserted, mentions Lmke as 
a person well known, and superficial readers ha?e passed it over quite 
smoothly ; while those of more attention have been as much perplexed 
by Luke, as by LydiaU in '' The Vanity of Human Wishes.** The 
truth is, that Goldsmith himself was in a mistake. ** In the RespubUca 
Hungarica,** there is an account of a desperate rebellion in the year 1514, 
beaded by two brothers, of the name of Zeck^ George and Loke. Whea 
it was quelled, George, not Luke, was punished by his head being en- 
circled with a red hot iron crown : ** eorond ecndescente ferrei earamaimrJ* 
The same severity of torture was exercised on the Earl of Atbol, one of 
the murderers of King James I. of Scotland. 

Dr. Johnson at the same time favoured me by marking the llnea which 
he furnished to Goldsmith*s ** Deserted Village,'* which are only the 
last four : 

^ That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 

** As ocean sweeps the labour*d mole away : 

** While self-dependent power can time defy, 

** As rocks resist the billows and the sky." 

Talking of education, ** People have^ now-a-days, (said be,) got a 
strange opinion that every thing should be taught by lectures. Now, I 
cannot see that lectures can do so much good as reading the books from 
which the lectures are taken. I know nothing that can ba best taught 
by lectures, except where experiments are to be shown. You may teach 
chymistry by lectures. You may teach making of shoes by lectures !** 

At night 1 supped with him at the Mitre Tavern, that we might renew 
our social intimacy at the original place of meeting. But there was now 
a considerable difference in his way of living. Having had an illness, in 
which he was advised to leave off wine, he had, from that period, coi- 
tinued to abstain from it, and drank only water, or lemonade. 

I told him that a foreign friend of his, whom I had met with abroad, 
was so wretchedly perverted to infidelity, that he treated the hopes of 
immortality with brutal levity; and said, ** As man dies like a dog, let 
him lie like a dog.*' Johnson. I/he dies like a dog, iet him lie like a 
dog." I added, that this man said to me, " I hate mankind, for I think 
myself one of the best of them, aud I know how bad 1 am.*' JoHNSOW. 
** Sir, he must be very singular in his opinion, if he thinks himself one 
of the best of men; for none of his friends think him so.**— -He said, 
<* No honest man could be so after a fair examination of the proofs of 
Christianity." I named Hume. Johnson. «< No, Sir ; Hume owned 
to a clergyman in the bishopric of Durham, that he had never read the 
New Testament witii attention."— I mentioned Hume*s notion, that all 
who are happy are equally happy ; a little miss with a new gown at a 
dancing-school ball, a general at the head of a victorious army, Bad an 
orator, after having made an eloquent speech in a great assembly. JoBV- 
soM. <* Sir, that all who are happy, are equally happy, is not true. A 
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peaiaot and a philosopher may be equally satisfied^ but not equally happy* 
HappineM cousists io the multiplicity of agreeable consciousness. A 
peasant has not capacity for having equal happiness with a philosopher.'* 

I remember this very question very happily illustrated in opposition to 
Hume, by the Reverend Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht. '* A small 
drinking glass and a large one, (said he,) may be equally full ; but the 
large one holds more than the small.*' 

Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, and said to me, " You have 
now lived five-and-twenty years, and you have employed them well," 
'* Alas, Sir, (said I,) I fear not. Do I know history ? Do I know mathe- 
maticks ? Do 1 know law ?" Johnson. <* Why, Sir, though you may 
know no science so well as to be able to teach it, and no profession so 
well at to l>e able to follow it, your general mass of knowledge of books 
and men renders you very capable to make yourself master of any science, 
or fit yourself for any profession." 1 mentioned that a gay friend had 
advised me against being a lawyer, because 1 should be excelled by 
plodding block-heads. Johnson. " Why, Sir, in the formulary and 
atatutory part of law, a plodding block-head may excel ; but in the in- 
genious and rational part of it a plodding block-head can never excel." 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in the world, by court- 
log great men, and asked hiui whether he had ever submitted to it. 
Johnson. '* Why, Sir, I never was near enough to great men, to court 
them. Yon may be prudently attached to great men, and yet inde« 
pendent. You are not to do what you think wrong ; and. Sir, yon are 
to calculate, and not pay too dear for what you get. You must not 
give a shilliug*s worth of court for sixpence worth of good. But if you 
can get a shilling's worth of good for sixpence worth of court, you are a 
fool if you do not pay court." 

. He said, ** If convents should be allowed at all, they should only be 
retreats for persons unable to serve the public, or who have served it. It 
it our first duty to serve society ; and, after we have done that, we may 
altend wholly to the salvation of our own souls. A youthful passion for 
abstracted devotion should not be encouraged." 

I introduced the subject of second sight, and other mysterious mani« 
festations; the fulfilment of which, I suggested, might happen by chance, 
Johnson. ** Yen, Sir, but they have happened so often, that mankind 
have agreed to think them not fortuitous." 

) talked to him a great deal of what I had seen in Corsica, and of my 
iptentjoD to publish an account of it. He encouraged me by sayings 
** You cannot go to the bottom of the subject; but all that you tell as 
^ill be new to us. Give us as many anecdotes as you can." 

Oar next meeting at the Mitre wait on Saturday the 13th of February^ 
wben i presented to him my old and most intimate friend, the Reverend 
Mr. Temple, then of Cambridge. I having mentioned that 1 had passed 
fOiDe time with Rousseau in his wild retreat, and having quoted vome 
remark oiade by Wilkes, with whom 1 had spent many pleasant hours 
JO Italy, JobosoD, said (sarcastically,) << It seems| Sir, you have kept very 
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good conipaDy abroad, Roosseau and Wilkes !*' TMQkiiig Vt enough ttt 
defend one at a time, [ said nothing as to mj gay firieod, but answere d 
with a smile, ** My dear Sir, yoo don^t call Roussvan bwH company^ 
Do yon really think him a bad man ?** JotfAsoM. ** Sir, if yoa ate 
talking jestingly of this, I don't talk with you. If yoo nieiin t» he 
•erioas, I think him one of the worst of men ; a rascst, who r»aKht ta 
be hunted out ef society, as he has been. Three or four natian* hara 
expelled him : and it is a shame that he is protected in this country.*' 
BoswELL. ** I don*t deny. Sir, but that his norel may, perhspa, do 
harm ; but I cannot think his intention was bad." Johnson. *' iSr, 
that will not do. We cannot prove any man's intention to be bad^ 
You may shoot a man through the head, and say yoo intended to misa 
him ; but the Judge will order yoti to be hanged. An alleged want of 
intention, when evil is committed, wilt not be allowed in a coort of joa* 
tice. Koosseau, Sir, is a very bad man. I would sooner si^^n a seotenet 
for his transportation, than that of any felon who has gone from the 
Old Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to have him work iQ 
the plantations." B08WBLL. ** Sir, do you think him as bad a man aa 
Voltaire ?" Johnson. ** Why, Sir, it is difficult to settle the proportioQ 
of iniquity between them." 

On his favourite subject of subordination, Johnson said, '< So faria 
it from being true that men are naturally equal, that no two people eaQ 
be half an hour together, but one shall acquire an evident sup«rforitj 
over the other." 

I mentioned the advice given us by philosophers, to console ouraelvei, 
when distressed or embarrassed, by. thinking of those who are in a worse 
sitnation than ourselves. This, 1 obierved, could not apply to all, for 
there must be some who have nobody worse than they are. JoHNSON, 
''Why to be sure. Sir, there are; but they don't know it« There is 
no being so poor and so contemptible, who does not think there ia some* 
body still poorer, and still more contemptible." 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, J had not many 
opportunities of being with Dr. Johnson ; but I felt my veneration for 
him in no degree lessened, by my having seen multorum hominum morn 
^t urbes. On the contrary, by having it in my power to compare him 
with many of the most celebrated persons of other countries, my admifi" 
tion of his extraordinary mind was increased and confirmed. 

The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared in his manners, 
was more striking to me now, from my having been accustomed to the 
studied smooth complying habits of the Continent ; and I clearly recog* 
nized in him, not without respect for his honest conscientious zeal, the 
same indignant and sarcastical mode of treating every attempt to unhinge 
or weaken good principles. 

One evening, when a young gentleman teased him with an account af 
the infidelity of his servant, who, he said, would not believe the scriptorest 
t)ecausc he could not read them in the original tODguetj and be sure that^ 
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thej were not iDfented. '< Why, foolith fellow^ (ttiid Johmmi,) haf be 
auj better aatbority for almost every thing that he believes ?**-— B<»8WBLL, 
<* Then the volgar. Sir, never can know they are right, bat most submit 
themselves to the learned.**-*JoBH80N. ** To be »are. Sir. The vulgar 
are the children of the State, and must be taaght like children.'*— v 
BoawKLU'** Then Sir, a poor Turk must be a Mahometan, just aa ^ 
poor Englishman most be a Christian ?*'— Jobmsom* ^ Why, yes. Sir | 
and what then ? This now is such stuff as 1 used to talk to my mother 
when I first began to think myself a clever fellow ; and she onght to 
have whipt me for it.*' 

Another evening Dr. Goldmith and I called on him, with the hope 
of prevailing on him to sop with us at the Mitre. We found him in- 
disposed, and resolved not to go abroad. '*Come, then, (said Gold* 
amith,) we will not go to the Mitre to>night, since we cannot have the 
big mao with us.** Johnson then called for a bottle of port, of which 
OoMsmith and I partook, while our friend, now a water-drinker, sat by 
na. GoLDSiliTB. ** 1 think, Mr. Johnson, you don*t go near the theatres 
now. Yob give yourself no more concern about a new play, than if you 
bad never had any thing to do with the stage.** Johnson. '* Why, 
Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The lad does not care for the child*s rattle, 
and the old man does not care for the young mau*s whore.** Golbbiiith. 
^*Nay, Sir, but your Muse was not a whore.** Johnson. ** Sir, I do 
not think she was. But as we advance in the journey of life we drop 
aome of the things which have pleased us ; whether it be that we are 
fatigued and don*t choose to carry so many things any farther, or that 
we find other things which we like better.** Boswsll. ** But, Sfr» 
Why don*t you give us something in some other way ?** Goldsmith* 
" Ay, Sir, we have a claim upon you.** Johnson. ** No, ^hr, I am 
not obliged to do any more. No man is obliged to do as much as he 
can do. A man is to have part of his life to himself. If a soldier baa 
fought a good many campaigns, he is not to be blamed, if he retires to 
case and tranquillity. A physician, who has practised long in a great 
city, may be excused, if he retires to a small town, and takes lesi 
practice. Now, Sir, the good I can do by my conversation bears the 
same proportion to the good I can do by my writings, that the practice 
of a physician, retired to a small town, does to his practice in a great 
city.** BoswBLL. ** But I wonder. Sir, you have not more pleasure 
in writing than in not writing.** JoHNSON. " Sir, you may wonder.** 

He talked of making verses, and observed, ** The gr st difiiculty ia 
to know when yon have msde good oites. When com posing, I have 
generally had them in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and 
<iwwn in my room ; and than I have written them down, and often, from 
Insiness, have written only hall' linei^ 1 have written a hundred lines in 
■ day. I remember, I wrote a hundred lines of * The Vanity of Human 
Wishea* in a d>iy. Doctor, (turning to Goldsmith,) 1 am not quite 
MU ; I made one line t'other day ; but I made no more.'* GoLDmiTH. 
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** Let us hear it ; we'll put a bad one to it." Jounsom. " No, Sii ; 
I have forgot it." 

Such ffpecimeDS of the easy and playful cou? ersatiou of the great Dr« . 
Samuel JohuBon are, 1 think, to be prized ; as exhibiting the little varie* 
ties of a mind so enlarged and so powerful when objects of consequence 
require its exertions, and as giving us a minute knowledge of his character 
and modes of thinking. 

<*To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, hear Spilsbt, Lin« 

coln8hire. 

'< Dear Sib, 
** What your friends have done, that from your departure till now 
nothing has been heard of you, none of us are able to inform the rest; 
but as we are all neglected alike, no one thinks himself entitled to the 
privilege of complaint. 

** 1 should have known nothing of you or of Langton, from the time 
that dear Miss Langton left us, had not I met Mr. Simpson, of Lincoloy 
one day in the street, by whom I was informed that Mr. Langton, your 
Mamma, and yourself, had been all ill, but that you were all recovered* 

*' That sickness should suspend your correspondence, 1 did not 
wonder; but hoped that it would be renewed at your recovery. 

** Since you will not inform us where you are, or how you live, I koow 
not whether you desire to know any thing of us. However, 1 will tell 
you that the club subsists ; but we have the loss of Burke's company 
since he has been engaged iu public business, in which he has gained 
ipore reputation than perhaps any man at \m [first] appearance ever 
gained before. He made two speeches in the House for repealing the 
Stamp-act, which were publicly commeuUed by Mr, Pitt, and have 
filled the town with wonder, 

** Burke is a great man by nature, and is expected soon to attain 
civil greatness. 1 am grown greater too, for I have maintained the 
news-papers these many weeks ; and what is greater still, 1 have risen 
every morning since New-year* s-day, at about eight ; when I was op, I 
have indeed done but little : yet it is no slight advancement to obtain 
for so many hours more, the consciousness of being. 

** 1 wish you were in my new study ; I am now writing the first letter 
in it. 1 think it looks very pretty about me. 

<• Dyer;); is constant at the club ; Hawkins is remiss ; 1 am not over 
diligent. Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr. Heyuolds, are very 

X Samuel Dyer, Esq. a most learned and ingenious Member of the Litkrart 
Club, for whose understanding and attainments Dr. Johnson had great retpcctt 
He died Sept. 14, 1772. A more particular account of this gentleman may be 
found in a Note on the Life of Dryden, p. 186, prefixed to the edition of that 
great writer's Prose Works, in four volumes, 8vo. 1800 : inwhich his charac- 
ter is vindicated, and the very unfavourable and unjust representation of it, 
given by Sir John Hawkins in bis Life of Johnson, pp. 222 — 232, is miautely 
txamincd. 
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constant. Mr. Lye is printinpr his Saxon and Gothic Dictionary : all 
THB CLUB subscribes. 

** Yoa will pay my respects to all my Liucoloshire friends. 

** I am, dear Sir, 

" Most affectionately your's, 
«* 9th Marchs 1 766. " Sam. Johnson." 

^* Johns ofCs^court^ Fleei'Street, 

**To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, Lin- 
colnshire. 

*• Dear Sir, 

** In supposing that I should be more than commonly affected by 
the death of Peregrine LaDgton,^ you were not mistaken ; he was one 
of those whom I loved at once by instinct and by reason. I have seldom 
indulged more hope of any thing than of being able to improve our ac- 
quaintance to friendbhip. Many a time have I placed myself again at 
Laogton, and imagined the pleasure with which 1 should walk to Part^ 
oeyll in a summer morning ; but this is no longer possible. We must 
now endeavour to preserve what is left us,— -his example of piety and 
cecooomy. I hope you make what enquiries you can, and write down 
what is told you. The little things which distinguish domestic characters 
mie toon forgotten : if you delay to enquire, you will have no information ; 
if yoa neglect to write, information will be vain.§ 

X Mr. Langton*s uncle. 
II The place of residence of Mr. Peregrine Langton. 

$ Mr. Langton did not disregard this counsel, but wrote the following account, 
wliicfa he has been pleased to communicate to me : 

^Tbe circumstances of Mr. Peregrine Langton were these. (Je had an 
•nnoily for life of two hundred pounds per annum. He resided in a village in 
Lincolnshire : the rent of his house, with two or three small fields, was twenty- 
eight pounds 'f the country he lived in was not more than moderately cheap; 
hb family consisted of a sister, who paid him eighteen pounds annually for her 
board, and a niece. The servants were two maids, and two men in livery. 
His common way of living, at his table, was three or four dishes ; the ap- 
purtenances to his table were neat and handsome ; he frequently entertained 
eonpany at dinner, and then his table was well served with as many dishes 
as were usual at the tables of the other gentlemen in the neighbourhood. Hit 
own appearance, as to clothes, was gentecly neat and plain. He had always 
a post-chaise, and kept three horses. 

** Such, with the resources I have mentioned, was his way of llring, which 
be did not suffer to employ his whole income: for he had always a sum of 
lying by him for any extraordinary expences that might arise. Some 
ley be put into the stocks -, at his death, the sum he had there amounted 
to one hundred and fifty pounds. Ue purchased out of his income bis house- 
fcold-fttmiture and linen, of which latter he had a very ample store ; and, as 
I am assured by those that had very good means of knowing, not less ttian the 
tenth part of his income was set apart for charity : at the time of his death, the 
aims of twenty*five pounds was fuund, with a direction to be employed i u 
toch 
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<' Bit trt of life omrtaialj dctenret to be kooirii oad iUttdM^ Ho 
lired in plenty and elegance upon an income whicb» to OMUiy would if»* 
pear indigent, and to most, scanty* How he lived, tfaerefbre, «voiy 
man has an intereKt in knowing. Hii deaths I hopOi was peacefal ; it 
was surely hiippy. 

*' 1 wiiih I had written sooner, lest, writing now, 1 ahoold aenew jovr 
grief; hut I would not forbear saying what I have now said. 

** Thii lns» is, I hope, the only misfortune of a family to whom no 
misfortune at all should happen, if my wishes coold avert it« Lei me 

*' He had laid down a pUn of living proportioned to his income, anddidiiol 
practise anv extraordinary degree of parsimony, hut endeavoured that in his 
jftunily there should he plenty without waste. As an instance that this waa his 
endeavour, it may be worth while to mention a method he took in rei^nialiDg 
a proper allowance of malt liquor to l>e drank in his family, that there m^t 
not be a deBciency, or any intemperate profusion ; On a complaint made tiiat 
hb allowance of a hogshead in a month, was not enough for his own fknOf» 
lie ordered the quantity of a hogshead to he put into bottlea, had it locked op 
iH>m the servants, and distributed out, every day, H|rbt quarts, which ia tt« 
quantity each day at one liogshead in a month ; and told his servant^ that if 
^t did not suffice, he would allow them aaore ; but, by this method, M 
peared at once that the allowance was much more than sufficient for bis 
family ; and thb proved a clear conviction, that could not be answeredL and 
saved all future dispute. He was, in general, very diligently and punctoaBjr 
attended and obeyed by his servants; he was very considerate ss to the in* 
junctions he gave, and explained them distinctly ; and, at their first coming 
to his service, steadily exacted a close conipliance with them, without any 
remission ; and the servants finding this to be the case, aoon grew habitoally 
accustomed to the practice of their business, and then very little further atteotiao 
was necessary. On extraordinary instances of good t)ehaviour, or diligeol 
service, he was not wanting in particular encouragements and presents ahoie 
theirwages : it is remarkable that he would permit their relations to visit thtm$ 
and stay at his house two or three days at a time* 

''The wonder, with most that hear an account of his (economy, will be^ 
bow he was able, with such an income, to do so mnch, especially when it is 
considered that he paid for every thing be had. He had no land, except tim 
two or three small fields, which I have said he rented ; and, instead of Kainiog 
any thing by their produce, I have reason to think he lost by them ; however, 
they Aimished him with no farther assistance towards his housekeeping, Ibao 
grass for his horses, (not hay, for that I know he bought,) and for two cows. 

Every Monday morning he settled his family accounts, and so kept up a 
constant attention to the confining his expences within his income ) and to do 
it arore exactly, compared those expences with a computation he had rnads^ 
how much that income would afford him every week and day of the year. 
Ooe of his ceconomical practices was, as soon as any repair was wanting in or 
about his house, to have it immediately performed. When he bad mooey to 
spare, he chose to lay in a provision of linen or clothes, or any other oecesMurka; 
as then, he said, he could afford it, which he might not be so well able to do 
when the actual want came i in consequence of which method, be bad a con- 
siderable supply of oecessary articles lying by him, beside what waa io 
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know bow you all go oo. Has Mr. Langton got him the little horse that 
I recommeoded ? It would do him good to ride about his estate in fine 
weather. 

'* Be pleased to make my complimeots to Mrs. Langtoo, and to dear 
Miss LangtoDy aod Miss Di, and Miss Juliet, aod to every body else. 

Thb Club holds very well together. Monday is my night. I continue 
to rise tolerably well, and read more than I did. I hope something will 
yet come on it. I am, Sir, 

*' Your most affectionate servant, 
« May 10, 1766, Sam. Johnson.'* 

'* •/oAiuoii'i-cotifty Fleet'StreeL 

AAer I had been some time in Scotland, f mentioned to him in a 
letter, that *' On my first return to my native country, after some years 
of absence, I was told of a vast number of my acquaintance who were 
all gone to the land of forgetful oess, and I found myself l^ke a man 
atalking over a field of battle, who every moment perceives some one 
lying dead." I complained of irresolution, and mentioned my having 
made a vow as a security for good conduct. I wrote to him again witl^ 
out being able to move his indolence ; nor did I hear from him till he 
bad received a copy of my inaugnral Exercise, or Thesis in Civil Law, 
which I published at my admission as nn Advocate, as is the custom in 
Scotland^ He then wrote to me as follows : 

** To James Boswell, Esq. 
<< Dear Sir, 

** The reception of your Thesis put me in mind of my debt to you. 
Why did you ♦♦♦♦♦•♦••♦♦•♦•♦•. I will punish you 
for it, by telling you that your Latin wants correction. In the beginning, 
Spei altera^ not to urge that it should be prtmcp^ is not grammatical : 
aliera should be altefu In the next line you seem to use genus abso- 

** But th^ mail! particular that seems to have enabled him to do so much 
with his iacorae, was, that he paid for every thing, as soon as be had it, ex« 
cept, alone, what were current accounts, such as rent for his house and servants 
wages; and these he paid at the stated times with the utmost exnctness. He 
gave notice to the tradesmen of .the neighbourinfi^ market-towns, that they 
should no longer have his custom, if they let any of his servants have any thing 
without their paying for it Thus he put it out of liis power to commit those 
imprudences to which those are liable that defer their payments by using their 
money some other way than where it ought to go. And whatever money he 
liad by him, he knew that it was not demanded elsewhere, but that he might 
safely employ it as he pleased. 

** His <*xaniple was confined, by the sequestered place of his abode, to the 
observation of few, though his prudence and virtue would have made it valu- 
able to all Mr ho could have known it — These few particulars, which I knew 
nyself, or have obtained from those who lived with him, may aflford instruc- 
tion, aud be an incentive to that wise art of living, which he so successfully 
practised.** 

No. 4. e 1 
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lately, for what we call ybmifyy that it, for t/lMf/rtotif exiraclioii, I doubt 
without EQthority. Homines nuUius originUf for NuiHi arii mttfari' 
buSf or, NuUo loco na/t, is, I am afraid, barbaroDs.J— Ruddimaa isdesdi 

<< I have now vexed yoa eoough, and will try to pleate yoa. Yoor 
reaolotioD to obey your father I ftincerely appfove ; but do not accaatoor 
yourself to enchain your volatility by vows ; they will sometime letve 
a thorn in your mind, which you will, perhaps, never he able to extract 
or eject. Take this warning ; it is of great importance* 

*' The study of the law is what you very justly term it, copious and 
generous ; and in adding your name to its professors, you have done ex- 
actly what I always wished, when I wished you best. 1 hope that you 
will continue to pursue it vigorously and constantly. You gain, at least, 
what is no small advantage, security from those troublesome and weari- 
aome discontents, which are always obtruding themselves upon a mind 
▼acant, unemployed, and undetermined. 

** You ought to think it no small inducement to diligence and perse* 
Terance, that they will please your father. We all live upon the hope 
of pleasing aomebody ; and the pleasure of pleasing ought to be greatest, 

X This censure of my Latin relates to the Dedication, whi^h was as follows : 

Viao VOULIUIMO, ORHATISSnCO, 

JOANNI, 
VICECOMITI MOUNTSTUART, 

AT A VIS EDITO REOIBUS 

EXCELSJB FAM ILIiE DE BUTE 8PBI ALTERJE I 

I^ABBNTE 8ECUL0, 

QUVM HOMINES NULLIUS ORI6IEIS 

GENUS JEqVAREOPIBUS AGG&BDIUVTUR, 

SANGVINU AHTiqill ET ILLU8TRIS 

SEMPER MEMORI, 

MATALIVM 8PLENDOREM YIRTUTIBUS AUGENTI : 

AO PVBLICA POPVLI OOMITIA 

JAM LEGATO ; ^ 

IK OPTIMATIUM VERA MAGNiB RRITAVNUB SENATV, 

JURE HJBREOITAaiO, 
OLIM GOV8E88URO : 
VIM IM8ITAM VARIA DQCTRIVA FROMOVBNTC, 
If EC TAMEM 8E YEMDITANTE, 
PRJCDITO i 
PRI8CA rXDE, ANIMO LIBERRIMO, 
ET MORUM ELEGAVTIA 
IN8IGNI : 
IN ITALUB VISITANOA ITIMERE, 
SOCIO 8U0 HOVORATISSIMO, 
BASCE lURISPRUOENTIiB PRIM1TIA8 
DEVlMCTISSIMJa AMICITLS ET OBSERVAMTUE, 
MOKIIMENTUM, 
D. D. €• Q* 

JOCOBUS BOSWELL. 
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•od at last alwaj* will be greatest, when onr eodeavoart are exerted io 
conieqoence of our duty* 

** Life is Dot longy aod too much of it must not pass id idle delibenu* 
tioD how it shall be spcot : deliberatioo, which those who begio it by 
prndeDce, aod coDtiooe it with subtilty, most, after long ezpence of 
thoogbty coDclude by chauce. To prefer oue futore mode of life to 
another, upoo just reasoo, requires faculties which it has Dot pleased 
oor Creator lo give us. 

*' If therefore the professioD you have choseo has some uoexpected 
iocoovenieocies, coDSole yourself by reOectiog that no profession is with* 
oat then : and that all the importunities and perplexities of businesa 
•re softness and luxury, compared with the incessant cravings of ya- 
caocy, aod the unsatisfactory expedients of idleness. 

' Htec sunt qum nasird potui it voce manere t 
* Farftf, age: 

^' Ai to your History of Corsioi, yoa have no materia) which others 
litTe net, or may not have. You have somehow or other, warmed your 
IfMgtnatioo. I wish there were some core, like the lover's leap, for all 
facflda of which somfc stogie idea has obtained ao onreasonable and irre» 
g«lar posiesiion. Mind your own afFairs, and leave the Corsicans to theirsw 

<' 1 am. Dear Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
«< London Aug. 21, 1766. ••Sam. JoBiraoN." 

It appears from Johnson's diary, that he was this year at Mr. Thrale's, 
from before Midsummer till after Michaelmas, and that he afterwards 
passed a month at Oxford. Me had then contracted a great intimacy 
with Mr. Chambers of that University, afterwards Sir Robert Cham* 
bers, one of the Judges in India. 

He published nothing this year in his owu name; but the noble dedi* 
cation to the King, of Gwyn*s ** London and Westminster Improved," 
waa written by him : and he furnished the Preface, and several of X\\t 
pieces, which composed a volume of Miscellanies by Mrs. Anna Williams, 
the blind lady who had an anylum in his house. Of these, there are his 
f* Epitaph on Philips ;♦" " Translation of a Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomaa 
Hanmer;t" "Friendship, an ode;*" and, •* The Ant,*" a paraphrase 
from the Proverbs, of which I have a copy in his own hand-writing ; 
^od^ from internal evidence, I ascribe to him, "To Miss— —on 
ber giving the Author a gold and silk net Purse of her own weaving;" 
aod *' The happy Life.f" — Most of the pieces in this volume have evi- 
dently received additions from his superior pen, particularly " Verses to 
Mr. Richardsoo, on his Sir Charles Grandison ;" " The Excursion ;'* 
** ReQectioos on a Grave digging in Westminster Abbey.*' There is in 
tbia collection a poem, " On the death of Stephen Grey, the Electri- 
cian ;*** nrhich, on reading it, appeared to me to be undoubtedly John- 
aoo'a. I asked Mrs.' Williams whether it was not his. " Sir, (said she 
with aome warmth,) I wrote that poem before I had the honour of Dr. 
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Johnson's acquaintance.*' I, however, was so mnch impressed with my 
first notion, that I mentioned it to JohusoDy repeating, at the same time, 
what Mrs. Williams had said. His answer was, *' It is I rue. Sir, that 
•he wrote it before she was acquainted with me ; but she has not told yoo 
that I wrote it all over again, except two lines." ** The Fountaiosyi'*' 
• beautiful little Fairy tale in prose, written with el^quisite simplicity, is 
out of Johnson's productions; and. I cannot withhold from Mrs. Thrale 
the praise of being the^ author of that admirable poem, ** The Three 
Warnings." 

He wrote this year H letter, not intended for publication, which bat, 
perhaps, as strong marks of his sentiments and style, as any of his com* 
positions. The original is in my possession. It is addressed to the late 
Mr. William Drommood, bookseller in Edinburgh, a gentleman of good 
family, but small estate, who took arms for the house of Stuart in 1745; 
and during his concealment in Loudon, till the act of general pardon 
came out, obtained the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, who justly esteemed 
him as a very worthy man. It seems, some of the members of the society 
10 Scotland for propagating Christian knowledge had opposed the scheme 
of translating the holy scriptures into the Erse or Gaelick language, 
from political considerations of the disadvantage of keeping up the dis* 
tinction betwween the Highlanders and the other inhabiuutsof North- 
Britain. Dr. Johnson being informed of this^ I suppose by Mr. Dram* 
mood, wrote with a generous indignation as follows : 

** To Mr. William Drummond. 

"Sir, 

<* 1 DID not expect to hear that it could be, in an assembly convened 
for the propagation of Christian knowledge, a question whether any na- 
tion uninstructed in religion should receive instruction ; or whether that 
instruction should be imparted to them by a translation of the holy books 
into their own language. If obedience to the will of God be necessary 
to happiness, and knowledge of his will be necessary to obedience, I know 
not how he that withholds this knowledge, or delays it, can be said to love 
bis neighbour as himself. He, that voluntarily continues ignorance, is 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance produces; as to him that should 
extinguish the tapers of a light-house, might, justly be imputed the ca- 
lamities of shipwreck. Christianity is the highest perfection of humanity ; 
and as no man is good but as he wishes the good of others, no man can 
be good in the highest degree, who wishes not to others the largest mea- 
sures of the greatest good. To omit for a year, or day, the most efficaci- 
ous method of advancing- Christianity, in compliance with any purposes 
that terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime of which I know not 
that the world has yet had an example, except in the practice of the plan- 
ters in America, a race of mortals whom, I suppose, no other man wishes 
to resemble. 

« The Papists have, indeed, denied to the laity the .use of the bible ; 
but this prohibition, in few places now very rigorously enforced, is 
defended by arguments, which have for their foundation the care of 
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Mult. To obscure, upon motives merely political the light of reve1a« 
tion» is a practice reserved for the reformed ; and surely, the blackest 
midnight of popery is meridian sunshine to such a reformation. I am 
not very willing that any language should be totally extinguished. The 
similitude and derivation of languages afford the most undubitable proof 
of the traduction of nations, and the genealogy of mankind. They add 
oAeu physical certainty to historical evidence; and often supply theonjy 
evidence of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages which left 
no written monuments behind them. 

** Every man*s opinions, at least his desires, are a little influenced by 
bis favourite studies. My zeal for languages may seem, perhaps, rather 
over-heated, even to those by whom I desire to be well esteemed. To 
those who have nothing in their thoughts but trade or policy, present 
power, or present money, I should not think it necessary to defend my 
opinioDi ; but with men of letters I would not uuwillingly compound, 
by wishing this continuance of every language, however narrovv in its 
extent,or however incommodious for common purposes, till it is reposited 
ID some version of a known book, that it may be always hereafter exr 
amiued and compared with other languages, and then permitting its 
dilate. For this purpose the translation of the bible is most to be 
desired. It is not certain that the same method will not preserve the 
Highland language, for the purposes of learning, and abolish it from 
daily use. When the Highlanders read the bible, they will naturally 
wish to have its obscurities cleared, and to know' the history, collateral 
or df pendant. Knowledge always desires increase; it is like fire, which 
most be kindled by some external agent, but which will afterwards pro- 
IMgate itself. When they once desire to learn, they will naturally have 
recourse to the nearest language by which that desire can be gratified : 
sod one will tell another that if he would attain knowledge, he must 
learn English. 

This speculation may, perhaps, be thought more subtle tlian the gross- 
Dett of real life will easily admit* Let it, however, be remembered, that 
the efficacy of ignorance has long been tried, and has not produced the 
consequence expected. Let knowledge, therefore, take its turn ; and let 
the patrons of privation stand awhile aside, and admit the operation of 
positive principles. 

YoD will be pleased. Sir, to assure the worthy man who is employed 
in the new translation, that he has my wishes for his success ; and if here 
or at Oxford, I can be of any use, that I shall think it more than honour 
to promote bis undertaking. 

** I am sorry that 1 delayed so long to write. I am Sir, 

** Your most humble servant 
<<Sam. Johnson.*' 

** Johnson'i'court, Fleet^treet, Aug. 13, 1 766. 

■ 

The opponents of this pious scheme being made ashamed of their 
condacty the beoevolent undertaking was allowed to go on. 
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The following^ letters, though not writteo till the yeir after, being 
chiefly upon the same subject, are here inserted. 

To Mr. William Drvmmond. 
•' Dear Sir, 

** That my letter should have had such effects at yon mentian, 

gifes me great pleasure. 1 hope you do not flatter me by imputing to 

me more good than I have really done. Those whom my arguments 

have persuaded to change their opinion, shew such modesty and candonr 

as deserve great praise. 

** I hope the worthy translator goes diligently forward. He bn a 
higher reward in prospect than any honours which this world canbeatow. 
I wish I could be useful to him. 

** The publication of my letter, if it could be of use in a canse ta 
which all other causes are nothing, I should not prohibit. But first, I 
would have yon to consider whether the publication will really do any 
good ; next, whether by printing and distributing a very small number, 
you may attain all that you propose ; and, what perhaps I should hava 
said first, whether the letter, which I do not now perfectly remember, 
be fit to be printed. 

** If you can consult Dr. Robertson, to whom 1 am a little known, { 
shall be satisBed about the propriety of whatever he shall direct. If ha 
thinks that it should be printed, 1 entreat him to revise it; there may, 
perhaps, be some negligent lines written, and whatever is amiss, he knows 
very well how to rectify. * 

** Be pleased to let me know, fVom time to time, how this excellent 
design goes forward. 

**Make my compliments to young Mr. Drummond, whom I hope 
you will live to see such as you desire him* 

** I have not lately seen Mr. Elphinston, but believe him to be prot* 
perous. I shall be glad to hear the same of you, for 1 am. Sir, 

** Yonr affectionate humble servant, 

«• Sam. JoHNaoN." 

^^Johnsan's'court, FleeMtreei, April 91, 1767* 

To thr samr. 
••Sir, 

•• 1 returned this week from the country, after an ab|wnce of near 

aiz months, and found yonr letter with many othara, which I should 

have answered sooner, if 1 had sooner seen them. 

** Dr» Hobertson*8 opinion was surely right* Men should not be told 
of the fault which they have mended. 1 am glad the old language is 
taught, and honour the translator as a man whom God has distinguished 
by the high office of propagating his word. 

*' I must take the liberty of engaging you in an office of charity. Mrs. 
Heely, the wife of Mr. Heely, who had lately some office in your theatre, 
is my near relation, and now in great distress. They wrote me word of 
their situation some time ago, to which I returned them an answer which 
faised hopes of more than it is proper for me to give them. Tbair rcfre* 
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seniatioo of their affairs I have discovered to be such as cannot be trusted, 
and at this distance, though their case requires haste, I know not how to 
act. She, or her daughters, may be heard of at Cunongate Head. I 
mast beg, Sir, that you will enquire after them, and let me know what 
it to be done. I am willing to go to ten pounds, and will transmit you 
such a sum, if upon examination you find it likely to be of use. If they 
are in immediate want, advance them what you think proper. What I 
could do, I would do for the woman, having no great reason to pay much 
regard to Heely himself.^ 

*' I believe you may receive some intelligence from Mrs. Baker, of 
the theatre, whose letter 1 received at the same time with yours; and to 
whom, if you see her, you will make my excuse for the seeming neglect 
of answering her. 

Whatever you advance within ten pounds shall be immediately return- 
ed to you, or paid as you shall order. I trust wholly to your judgement. 

** I am. Sir, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.*' 

•* London^ Johnson^ s^court, Fieet^street^ Oct. ^4, 1 767. 

Mr. Cuthbert Shaw,§ alike distinguished by his genius, mtsfortunes, 
and misconduct, published this year a poem, called <* The Race, by 
Mercurius Spur, E^iq.*' in which he whimsically made the living poets 
of England contend for pre-eminence of fame by running: 

« Prove by their heels the prowess of the head.*' 

lo this poem there was the following portrait of Johnson : 

^ Here Johnson comes, — unblest with outward grace, 
** His rigid morals stamp'd upon Ins face. 

While strong conceptions struggle in his brain ; 

(For even wit is brought to bed with pain :) 
** To view him, porters with their loads would rest, 
** And babes cling frighted to the nurse s breast. 
*' With looks convulsed he roars in pompous strain, 
^ And, like an angry lion, shakes his mane. 
*• The Nine, with terrour struck, who ne'er had seen, 
^ Aught human with so terrible a mien, 
** Debating whether they should stay or run, 
^ Virtue steps forth, and claims him for her son. 
** With gentle speech she warns him now to yield, 
** Nor stain his glories in the doubtful field ; 
^ But wrapt in conscioas worth, content sit down, 
** Since Fame, resolved bis various pleas to crown, 
** Though forced his present claim to disavow. 

Had long reserv'd a chaplet for his brow. 

He bows, ol)eys ; for time shall first expire, 
** Ere Johnson slay, when Virtue bids retire.'* 
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% This is the person concerning whom Sir John Hawkins has thrown oot very 
«BWafraaisble reflections both against Dr. Johnson and Mr. Francis Barber. 
i See an account of bim ia the European Magazine, Jan. 178C. 
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The Honourable Thomas Hervey find his lady hafing oohappily dis- 
agreed, aod being about to separate, Johnson interfered as their frieody 
and wrote him a letter of expostulation, which I have not been able to 
find ; but the substance of it is ascertained by a letter to Johnson 10 aiH 
swer to it, which Mr. Hervey printed. The occasion of this correspon- 
dence between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Hervey, was thus related to me by 
Mr. Beauclerk. ** Tom Hervey had a great liking for Johnson, and in 
his will had left him a legacy of fifty pounds. One day he said to me, 
^ Johnson may want this money now, more than afterwards. I have a 
mind to give it him directly. Will you be so good as to carry a fifty 
pound note from me to him ?' This 1 positively refused to do, as he 
might, perhaps, have knocked me down for insulting him, and have 
afterwards put the note in his pocket. But I said. If Hervey would 
write him a letter, and enclose a fifty pound note, I should take care to 
deliver it. He accordingly did write him a letter, mentioning that he 
was only paying a legacy a little sooner. To his letter he added, < P. Sm 
I am going to part with mywi/eJ* Johnson then wrote to him, saying 
nothing of the note^ but remonstrating with him against parting with 
his wife." 

When 1 mentioned to Johnson this story, in as delicate terms as I 
could, he told me that the fifty pound note was given to him by Mr. 
Hervey in consideration of his having written for him a pamphlet against 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who, Mr. Hervey imagined, was the 
author of an attack upon him ; but that it was afterwards discovered to 
be the work of a garreteer, who wrote *• The Fool :" the pamphlet there* 
fore against Sir Charles was not printed. 

In February, IT^Tt there happened one of the most remarkable in- 
cidents of Johnson*s life, which gratified his monarchical enthusiasm, and 
which he loved to relate with all its circumstances, when requested by 
his friends. This was his being honoured by a private conversation with 
his Majesty, in the library at the Queen*s house. He had frequently 
visited those splendid rooms and noble collection of books, which he used 
to say WU8 more numerous and curious than he supposed any person 
could have made in the time which the 'King had employed.. Mr. Bar- 
nard, the librarian, took care that he should have every accommodation 
that could contribute to his ease and convenience, while indulging his 
literary taste in that place ; so that he had here a very agreeable resource 
at leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional visits, was pleased 
to signify a desire that he should be told when Dr. Johnson came next to 
the library. Accordingly, the next time that Johnson did come, as soon 
as he was fairly engaged with a book, on which, while he sat by the fire, 
he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment where 
the King was, and, in obedience to his Majesty^s commands, mentioned 
that Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His Majesty said he was at 
leisure, and would go to him ; upon which Mr. Barnard took one of Ibc 
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ctodlet tlMt stood on the Kiog's table, and lighted bii Majesty through 
a aaite of rooms, till they came to«a private door into the library, of 
which his Majesty hud the key. Being entered^ Mr. Barnard stepped 
forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still in a profound study, and 
whispered him '* Sir, here is the King/' Johnson started up, and vtood 
•till. His Majesty approached him, and at once was courteously easy. 

His Majesty began by obnerving, that he understood he came some- 
times to the library ; and then mentioned bis having heard that the 
Doctor had been lately at Oxford, asked him if he was not fond of going 
thither. To which Johnson answered, that he was indeed fond of going 
to Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad to come back again. The 
Kiogthen asked him what they were doing at Oxford. Johnson answered^ 
be could not much commend their diligence, but that in some respects 
they were mended, for they had put their press under better regulations, 
and were at that time printing Polybius. He was then asked whether 
there were better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge. He answered, lie 
believed the Bodleian was larger than any they had at Cambridge ; at 
the same time adding, " I hope, whether we have more books or not 
than they have at Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them as 
they do.*' Being asked wliether All-Souls or Christ-Church library was 
the largest, he answered, ** All Souls library is the largest we have, ex- 
cept the Bodleian." * Ay, (said the King,) that is the public library.'* 

His Majesty enquired if he was theu writing any thing. He answered, 
he was not, for he had pretty well told the world what he knew, and 
must now read to acquire more knowledge. The King, as it shoold 
seem with a view to urge him to rely on his own stores as an original 
writer, and to continue his labours, then said " I do not think you borrow 
much from any body," Johnson said, he thought he had already done 
his part as a writer. ** I should have thought so too, (said the Kiog^) 
if you had not written so well."— Johnson observed to me, upon this^ 
that ** No man could have paid a handsomer compliment : and it was 
fit for a King to pay. It was decisi? e." When asked by another friend^ 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, whether he made any reply to this high com* 
pliment, he answered, ** No, Sir. When the King had said it, it was 
* to be so. It was not for me to handy civilities with my Sovereign.'* 
Perhaps no man who had spent his whole life in courts could have shewa 
a more nice and dignified sense of true politeness, than Johnson did ia 
this instance. 

His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed he must have 
read a great deal ; Johnson answered, that he thought-more than he read ; 
that he had read a great deal in the early part of his life, but having 
fiillen into ill health, he had not been able to read much, compared with 
others: for instance, he said, he had not read much, cotr pared withDr* 
Warburton. Upon which the King said, that he heard Dr. Warbur- 
ton was a man of such general knowledge, that you could scarce talk 
with Urn on any subject on which he was not qualified to speak ; and 

No.4. 2K 
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that hifi learning resembled Garrick's acting, in itt ilniTertalily.j; Hb 
Majesty then talked of the controversy between Warbarton and Lowtb, 
which he seemed to have read, and asked Johnson what he thought of it« 
Johnson answered, ** Warburton has most general, most scholaitic learn* 
ing ; Lowth is the more correct scholar* I do not know which of them 
calls names best." The King was pleased to say he was of the same 
opinion ; adding, ** You do not think then. Dr. Johnson, that there was 
much argument in the case.*' Johnson said, he did not think there was. 
** Why truly, (said the King,) when once it comes to calling namett 
argument is pretty well at an end." 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord Lyttelton*8 hta- 
tory, which was then just published. Johnson said, he thought his 
style pretty good, but he had blamed Henry the Second rather too much* 
*^ Why, (said the King,) they seldom do these things by halves." '' No, 
Sir, (answered Johnson,) not to Kings." But fearing to be misunder- 
stood, he proceeded to explain himself; and immediately subjoined, 
** That for those who spoke worse of Kings than they deserved, he could 
find no excuse ; but that he could more easily conceive how some might 
speak better of them than they deserved, without any ill intention ; for, 
as Kings had much in their power to give, those who were favoured by 
them would frequently, from gratitude, exaggerate their praises : and as 
this proceeded from a good motive, it was certainly excusable, as far as 
errour could be excusable." 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr. Hill. Johnson 
answered, he was an ingenious roan, but had no veracity ; and immedi* 
ately mentioned, as an instance of it, an assertion of that writer, that he 
had seen objects magnified to a much greater degree by using three or 
four microscopes at a time than by using one. *' Now, (added Johnson,) 
every one acquainted with microscopes, knows, that the more of them 
he looks through, the less the object will appear." ** Why, (replied the 
King,) this is not only telling an untruth, but telling it clumsily ; for, 
if that be the case, every one who can look through a microscope will be 
able to detect him." 

'* I now, (said Johnson to his friends, when relating what had passed,) 
began to consider that 1 was depreciating this man in the estimation of 
bis Sovereign, and thought it was time for me to say something that 
might be more favourable." He added, therefore, that Dr. Hill was, 
notwithstanding, a very curious observer ; and if he would have been 
contented to tell the world no more than he knew, he might have been 
a very considerable man, and needed not to have recourse to such mean 
expedients ro raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned particularly the 
Journal des Savans, and asked Johnson if it was well done. Johnson 

J The Reverend Mr. Strahan clearly recollects having been told by Johnson, 
that the King observed that Pope nftkde Warburton a Bishop. " True, Sir, 
(said' Johnson,) but Warburton did more for Pope; he made him a Christian:** 
alluding, no doubt, to his ingenious comment:} on the ** Essay on Man.*' 
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said^ it WM formerly very well done, and gave some account of the per« 
SODS who began it, and carried it on for some years) : enlarging at the 
tame time, ou the nature and use of such works. The King then asked 
him if it was well done now. Johnson answered, he had no reason to 
think that it was. The King then asked him if there were any other 
literary journals published in this kingdom, except the Monthly and 
Critical Reviews ; and on being answered there was no other, his Majesty 
asked which of them was the best: Johnson answered, that the Monthly 
Review was done with most care, the critical upon the beat principles; 
adding that the authors of the Monthly ' Review were enemies to the 
Church* This the King said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical Transactions, when 
Joboton observed that they had now a better method of arranging their 
materials than formerly. ** Ay, (said the King,) they are obliged to Dr. 
Johnson for that ;" for his Majesty had heard and remembered the cir-> 
comstance, which Johnson himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literary biography of this 
country ably executed, and proposed to Dr. Johnson to undertake it, 
Johnson signified his readiness to comply with his Majesty's wishes. 

Daring the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to his Majesty 
with profound respect, but still in his firm manly manner, with a sonorous 
Toice, and never in that subdued tone which is commonly used atjthe 
levee and in the drawing room. After the King withdrew, Johnson 
shewed himself highly pleased with his Majesty's coiiverbatiou, and 
gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. Barnard, <* Sir, they may talk of 
the King as they will ; but he is the finest gentleman 1 have ever seen.'* 
And he afterwards observed to Mr. Langton, ** Sir, his manners are those 
of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or 
Charles the Second." 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle of Johnson's friends wascoU 
lected round him to hear hii> account of this memorable conversation. 
Dr. Joseph Warton, in his frank and lively manner, was very active ia 
pressing him to mention the particulars. ** Come now. Sir, this is aa 
interesting matter; do favour us with it." Johnson, with great good 
bumour, complied. 

He told them, *' I found his Majesty wished 1 should talk, and I 
made it my business to talk. 1 find it does a roan good to be talked to 
by bis Sovereign. In the first place, a man cannot be in a passion-^.*' 
Here some question interrupted him, which is to be regretted, as he 
certainly would have pointed out and illustrated many circumstances 
of 'advantage, from being in a situation, where the po\«ers of the mind 
are at once excited to vigorous exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was employed in relating 
to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds's the particulars of what pushed 
between the King and him, Dr. Goldsmith remained unmoved upon a 
Bopha at some distance, affecting not to join in the lesst in the eager 
coriosity of the company. He asiigoed as a reason for his gloom and 
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■eemiog inattention, that he apprehended Johnson had relinqaitbed hit 
purpose oF furnishing him with a Prologue to hit pl^* with the hopct 
of which he had been flattered ; but it was strongly suspected that he 
was fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular honour Dr« Johnson 
bad lately enjoyed. At length, the frankness and simplicity of his natoral 
character prevailed. He sprung from the sopha, advanced to Johnson^ 
and in a kind of flutter, from imagining himself in the sitoatioOi which 
he had just been hearing described, exclaimed, ** Well, yoo acquitted 
youn»elf in this conversation better than I should have done ; for 1 shoald 
have bowed and stammered through the whole of it.^* 

I received no letter from Johnson this year : nor have I discovered any 
of the correspondence:^ he had, except the two letters to Mr. Dmaiinood^ 
which have been inserted, for the sake of connection, with that to the 
tame gentleman in 1766. His diary aflRords no light as to bis emplojnicot 
at this time. He passed three months in Lichfield : and I cannot omit 
an afiecting and solemn scene there, as related by himself: 

*' Sunday, Oct. 18, 1767. Yesterday, Oct. I7» at abont ten in the 
morning, I took my leave . for ever of my dear old friend, Catharine 
Chambers, who came to live with my mother about 1724, and hat been 
but little parted from us since. She buried my father, my brother, and 
my mother. She it now fifty-eight years old. 

** 1 desired all to withdraw, then told bar that we were to part for ever ; 
that as Christian?, we should part with prayer ; and that 1 would, if the 
was willing, say a thort prayer beside her. She expressed great detire 
to hear me; and held up her poor hands, as she jay in bed, with great 
fervour, while 1 prayed, kneeling by her, nearly in the following words : 

** Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving kindness is over all 
thy works, behold, visit, and relieve this thy servant, who is grieved with 
tickness. Grant that the sense of her weakness may add strength to her 
ft^ith, and seriousness to her repentance. And grant that by the help of 
thy Holy Spirit, after the pains and labours of this short life, we may 
all obtain everlasting happiness, through Jesus Christ our Lord, for 
whose sake hear our prayers. Amen. Our father, &c. 

** i then kissed her. She told me, that to part was the greatest pain 
that she had ever felt, and that she hoped we should meet again in a 
better place. 1 expressed with swelled eyes, and great emotion of tender- 
ness, the same hopes. We kissed, and parted. 1 humbly hope to meet 
again, and to part no mnre.*'|| 

By those who have been taught to look upon Johnson as a harsh and 
ttern character, let this tender and affectionate scene be candidly read ; 

% It is proper here to mention, that when I speak of his corrcspondencct I 
consider it independent of the voluminous collection of letters which* in the 
course of many years, he wrote to Mrs. Thrale» which forms a separate part of 
his works ; and as a proof of the high estimation set 00 any thing which 
from his pen, was sold by that lady for the sum of five hundred pounds. 

II Prayers and Meditations, p. 77 and 78. 
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and let them then judge whether more warmth of hearty and g^teM 
kindiieM, is often foand in haman nature. 

We have the following notice in his detotional record : 

'* August 2, 1767. 1 hare been disturbed and unsettled for a long 
time, and have be^o without resolution to apply to study or to businetty 
betog hindered by sudden snatches."^ 

He however, furnished Mr. Adams with a Dedication* to the King of 
that ingenious gentleman's ** Treatise on the Globes," conceived and 
expressed in such a manner as could not fail to be very grateful to a- 
Monarch, distinguished for his love of the sciences. 

This year was published a ridicule of his style, under the title of 
** Lexiphanes." Sir John Hawkins ascribes it to Dr. Kenrick ; but ita 
author was one Campbell, a Scotch purser in the navy. The ridicule 
GOOfisted in applying Johnson's "words of large meaning," toinstg- 
Dificaot matters, as if one should put the armour of Goliath upon a dwarf* 
The contrast might be laughable ; but the dignity of the armour most 
reoiain the same in all considerate minds. This malicious drollery, there* 
fore, it may easily be supposed, could do no harm to its illustrious object* 

''To Bennbt Langton, Esq. at Mr. Rothwbll's, Pebfumbb, m 

New Bond-Street, Londoh. 
« Dear Sir, 

** That you have been all summer in London is one more reasott 
for which I regret my long stay in the country. I hope that you will- 
not leave the to%n before my return. We have here only the chance 
of vacancies, in the passing carriages, and I have bespoken one that may* 
if it happens, bring me to town on the fourteenth of this month : but thia 
is not certain. 

** It will be a favour if you communicate this to Mrs. Williams : I long 
to see all my friends. ** 1 am, dear Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
« Lichfield, Oct. 10, 1767. " Sam. Johnson.'* 

It appears from his notes of the state of his mind, that he suffered 
great perturbation and distraction in I768. Nothing of his writing was 
given to the public this year, except the Prologue* to his friend Gold- 
amith's comedy of <* The Good-natured Man." The first lines of this 
Prologue are strongly characteristical of the dismal gloom of his mind ; 
which in his case, as in the case of all who are distressed with the same 
malady of imagioatiou, transfers to others its own feelings. Who could 
suppose it was to introduce a comedy, when Mr. Bensley solemnly began^ 

** Pressed with the load of life, the weary mind 
"Surveys the general toil of human kind.*' 

But this dark ground might make Goldsmith's humour shine the more* 

In the spring of this year, having published my *' Account of Corsica, 

with the Journal of a Tour to that Island," I returned to London, ^txy 

X Prayers and Meditatkmty p. 73. 
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daiirou8 to tee Dr. Johnsoo, and hear him Qpoo the subject. 1 foand 
he was at Oxford, with hi^ frieod Mr. Chambers, who was now YioeriaD 
Professor, and lived in New Inn Hall. Having had no letter from him 
aibce that in which he criticised the Latinity of my Thesis, and haviog 
been told by somebody that he was offended at my having put into my 
book an extract of his letter to me at Paris, 1 was impatient to be with 
him, and therefore followed him to Oxford, where 1 was entertained by 
Mr. Chambers, with a civility which 1 shall ever gratefully remember. 
1 found Dr. Johnson had sent a letter to me to Scotland, and that i had 
nothing to complain of but his being more indifferent to my anxiety tbaa 
I wished him to be. Instead of giving, with the circumstances of time 
and place, such fragments of his conversation as I preserved during this 
Tisit to Oxford, 1 shall throw them together in continuation. 

I asked him whether, as a moralist, he did not think that the practice 
of the law, in some degree, hurt the fine feelings of honesty. JoHMSOV* 
<* Why no. Sir, if you act properly. You are not to deceive yoor cli« 
ents with false representations of yjour opinion : you are not to tell lies 
to a judge." Boswell. '* But what do you think of supporting a 
cause which you know to be bad ?" Johnson. *' Sir, you do not know 
it to be good or bad till the judge determines it. I have said that yon 
are to state facts fairly ; so that your thinking, or what you call kuow« 
ing, a cause to be bad, must be from reasoning, must be from your 
supposing your arguments to be weak and inconclusite. But, Sir, that 
is not enough. An argument which does not convince yourself, may 
convince the judge to whom you urge it: and if it daes convince him, 
why, then, Sir, you are wrong, and he is right. It is his business to 
judge; and you are not to be confident in your own opinion that a cause 
is bad, but to say all you can for your client, and hear thejudge*sopinioo.** 
Boswell. *' But, Sir, does not affecting a warmth when you have no 
warmth, and appearing to be clearly of one opinion when you are ia 
reality of another opinion, does not such dissimulation impair one'sf ho- 
nesty ? Is there not some danger that a lawyer may put on the same 
mask in common life, in the intercourse with his friends ?*' Johnson* 
** Why no. Sir. Every body knows you are paid for affecting warmth 
for your client ; and it is, therefore, properly no dissimulation : the 
moment you come from the bar you resume your usual behaviour. Sir, 
a man will no more carry the artifice of the bar into the common inter- 
course of society, than a man who is paid for tumbling upon his hands 
will continue to tumble upon his hands when he should walk on his feet. 

Talking of some of the modern plays, he said, *' False Delicacy^ 
was totally void of character. He praised Goldsmith's <* Good-natured 
Man ;" said, it was the best comedy that had appeared since •* The Pro- 
voked Husband," and that there had not been of late any such character 
exhibited on the stage as that of Croaker. I observed it was the Suspirius 
of his Rambler. He said. Goldsmith had owned he had borrowed it 
from thence. " Sir. (continued he) there is all the difference in the 
world between characters of nature i^od characters of manners ; and there 
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is the difference between the characters of Fielding and those of Richard* 
SOD. Characters of manners are very entertaining ; but they are to be 
understood, by a more superficial observer, than characters of nature, 
where a man must dive into the recesses of the human heart." 

It always appeared to me that he estimated the compositions of Richard- 
•00 too highly, and that he had an unreasonable prejudice against Field- 
ing. In comparing those two writers, he used this expression ; ** that 
there was as great a difference between them aa between a man who knew 
how a watch was made, and a man who could tell the hour by looking 
on the dial-plate." Johnson used to quote with approUation a saying of 
Richardson's, ** that the virtues of Fielding*s heroes were the vices of a 
truly good man." 

Johnson proceeded ; ** Even Sir Francis Wroughead is a character of 
tna oners, though drawn with great humour." He then presented, very 
happily, all Sir Francis's credulous account to Manly of his being with 
^' the great man," and securing* a place. I asked him, if <* The Suspici- 
ous Husband" did not furnish a well-drawn character, that of Ranger. 
Johnson : " No, Sir; Ranger is just a rake, and a lively young fellow, 
but no character,** 

The great Douglas Cause was at this time a very general subject of 
discussion. I found he had not studied it with much attention, but had 
only heard parts of it occasionally. He, however, talked of it, and said 
^* I am of opinion that positive proof of fraud should not be required of 
the plaintiff, but that the Judges should decide according as probability 
ahall appear to preponderate, granting to the defendant the presumption 
of filiation to be strong in his favour. And 1 think, too, that a good deal 
of weight should be allowed to the dying declarations, because they were 
tpoDtaneous. There is a great difference between what is said withoutour 
being urged to it, and what is said from a kind of compulsion. If I praise 
Q man*8 book without being asked my opinion of it, thai is honest praise, 
to which one may trust. But if an author asks me if I like his book, 
•od 1 give him something like praise, it must not be taken as my real 
opinion." 

** I have not been troubled for a long time wiih authors desiring my 
opinion of their works. 1 used once to be sadly plagued with a man who 
wrote verses, but who literally had no other Do||on of a verse, but that 
it consisted of ten syUables. Lay your knife and your fork across your 

plate, waa to him a verse : 

Lay your knife &nd your fdrk across your piftte. 
Aft he wrote a great number of verses, he sometimes by chance made 
good ones, though he did not know it." 

He renewed his promise of coming to Scotland, and going with me 
to the Hebrides, but said he would now content himself with seeing 
ooe or two of the most curious of them. He said, *' Macaulay, who 
writes the account of St. Kilda, set out with a prejudice against preju- 
dice, and wanted to be a smart modern thinker ; and yet he affirms for 
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tf troth, that when a ship arrivet there all the iohabitaots are seized with 
a cold." 

Dr. John Gampbelly the celebrated writer, took a great deal of p«of 
to ascertaio this fact» and attempted to account for it on physical piin- 
ciplesy from the effect of effluvia from human bodies* Johnson, at 
. another, time, praised Macaulay for his ** magnanimi/tyC* in asserting 
this wonderful story, because it was well attested. A Lady of Norfolkt 
by a letter to my friend Dr» Burney, has faroored oie with the following 
solution : *' Now for the explication of this seeming mystery, which ia 
ao very obvious as, for that reason, to have escaped the penetration of 
Dr. Johnson and his friend, as well as that of the author. Reading the 
book with my ingenious friend, the late Reverend Mr. Christianof Dock- 
ing— -after ruminating a little, * The cause, (says he,) is a natural one : 
The situation of St. Kilda renders a North-East wind indispomablj 
necessary before a stranger can land. The wind, not the stranger, oc- 
casions an epidemick cold:' If I am not mistaken, Mr. Macaulay ia 
dead ; if living, this solution might please him, as I hope it will Mr. Boa- 
well, in return for the many agreeable hours hit works have afforded us.** 

Johnsoo expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for l^eaming. *^ Then 
is here. Sir, such a progressive emulation. The students are aoxiooa 
to appear well to their tutors ; the tutors are anxious to have their piipilB 
appear well in the college; the colleges are anxious to have tboir ato- 
dents appear well in the University ; and there are excellent rulea of dis- 
cipline in every college. That the rules are sometimes ill observed, may 
be true ; but is nothing against the system. The members of an Uni- 
versity may, for a season, be unmindful of their duty. I am arguing for 
the excellency of the institution.*' 

Of Guthrie, he said, ** Sir, he is a man of parts. He has no great 
regular fund of knowledge ; but by reading so long, and writing ao long, 
he no doubt has picked up a good deal." 

He said he had lately been a long while at Lichfield, but bod grown 
yery weary before he left it. Boswell. *< I wonder at that. Sir; it is 
your native place." Johnson. <* Why, so is Scotland yotcr native place.** 
His prejudice against Scotland appeared remarkably strong at this time* 
When 1 talked of our advancement in literature, *< Sir, (said he,) yoa 
have learnt a little f|om us, and you think yourselves very great men. 
Hume would never have written History, had not Voltaire written it 
before him. He is an echo of Voltaire." Boswell ** But, Sir, wa have 
Lord Kamef." Johnson. ** You have Lord Karnes. Keep him ; ha, ha, 
ha ! We don't envy you him. Do you ever see Dr. Robertson ?" Bos- 
well. " Yes, Sir." Johnson. ** Does the dog talk of me ?" Bos- 
well. <* Indeed, Sir, he does, and loves you." Thinking that I now 
had him in a corner, and being solicitous for the literary fame of aiy 
country, I pressed him for his opinion on the merit of l^r. Robertson's 
History of Scotland. But, to my surprise, he escaped.-—** Sir, 1 love 
Robertson, and 1 won't talk of his book." 
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It it bnt justice both to him and Dr. Robertson to add, that though 
he indulged himself in this sally of wit, he had too good taste not to be 
fally sensible of the merits of that admirable work* 

An essay, written by Dr. Deane, a Divine of the Church of England, 
maintaining the, future life of brotesy by an explication of certain parts 
of the scriptures, vras mentioned, and the doctrine insisted on by a gentle- 
man who seemed fond of curious speculation. Johnson, who did not like 
to hear of any thing concerning a future state which was not authorised 
by the regular canons of orthodoxy, discouraged this talk ; and being 
offended at its continuation, he watched an opportunity to give the gentle- 
man a blow of reprehension. So, when the poor speculatist, with a 
aerioos metaphysical pensive face, addressed him, *' But really. Sir, 
when we see a very sensible dog, we don*t know what to think of him." 
Johnson, rolling with joy at the thought which beamed in his eye, turned 
quickly round, and replied, *' True, Sir ; and when we see a very fool- 
ish feliovif we don't know what to think of him,*^ He then rose up, 
ttrided to the fire, and stood for some time laughing and exulting. 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural philosophy, ** That woodcocks, 
{said he,)fly over the uorthen countries, is proved, because they have 
been observed at sea. Swallows certainly sleep all the winter. A num- 
ber of them conglobulate together, by flying round and round, and then 
all 10 a heap throw themselves underwater, and lye in the bed of a river." 
He told us, one of his first essays was a Latin poem upon the glow-worm, 
I am sorry I did not ask where it was to be found. 

Talking of the Russians and the Chinese, he advised me to read 
Bell's Travels. I asked him whether I should read Du Halde's Ac- 
count of China, ** Why yes^ (said he) as one reads such a book ; that is 
to say, consult it." 

He talked of the heinousness of the crime of adultery, by which the 
peace of families was destroyed. He said, ** Confusion of progeny 
coastitutes the essence of the crime ; and therefore a woman who breaks 
her marriage vows is much more criminal than a man who does it. A 
man, to be sure, is criminal in the sight of God ; but he does not do 
his wife a very material injury, if he does not insult her: if, for instance, 
bom mere wantonness of appetite, he steals privately to her chambermaid. 
Sir, a wife ought not greatly to resent this. I would not receive home a 
daughter who had run away from her husband on that account. A wife 
ahould study to reclaim her husband by more attention to please him. 
Sir, a man will not, once in a hundred instances, leave his wife and go 
to a harlot, if his wife has not been negligent of pleasing." 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviatian from chastity should 
ao absolutely ruin a young woman. Joudison. ** Why no, Sir ; it is the 
great principle which she is taught. When she has given up that prin- 
ciple, she has given up every notion of female honour and virtue, which 
are all mcluded in chastity." 

A gentleman talked to him of a lady whom he greatly admired and 
rished to marry, bnt was afraid of her superiority of ulents* *< Sir, 

No. 4. 2 L 
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(said he,) you need not be afraid ; marry her. Before a year goes aboot* 
yoa*ll find that reason much weaker, and that wit not so bright.'* Yet 
the gentleman may be justified in his apprehension by one of Dr. John- 
son*s admirable sentences in his life of Waller : ** He doubtless praised 
many whom he would have been afraid to marry ; and, perhaps, married 
one whom he would have been ashamed to praise. Many qualities con- 
tribute to domestic happiness, upon which poetry has no colours to be- 
stow : and many airs and sallies may delight imagination, which he who 
flatters them never can approve.** 

He praised Signor Baretti. - ** His account of Italy is a very entertain- 
ing book ; and. Sir, I know no man who carries his head higher in con- 
versation than Baretti. There are strong powers in his mind. ^ He has 
not, indeed, many hooks ; but with what hooks he has, he grapples very 
forcibly." 

At this time I observed upon the dial-plate of his watch a short Greek 
inscription, taken from the New Testament, Nv( yap epy^n-dty being the 
first words of our Saviour's solemn admonition to the improvement of 
that time which is allowed us to prepare for eternity ; ** the night cometh 
when no man can work." He sometime afterwards laid aside this dial- 
plate ; and when I asked him the reason, he said, ** It might do very 
well upon a clock which a man keeps in his closet ; but to have it upon 
bis watch which he carries about with him, and which is often looked at 
by others, might be censured as ostentatious." Mr. Steevens is now 
possessed of the dial-plate inscribed as above. 

He remained at Oxford a considerable time ; I was obliged to go to 
London, where I received his letter, which had been returned from 
Scotland. 

** To James Boswell, Esq. 

" My Dear Boswell, 
** I have omitted a long time to write to you, without knowing very 
well why. I could now tell why I should not write ; for who would write 
to men who publish the letters of their friends, without their leave ? Yet 
I write to you in spite of my caution, to tell you that I shall be glad to 
see you, and that I wish you would empty your head of Corsica, which 
1 think has filled it rather too long. But, at all events, I shall be glad, 
very glad to see you. *« I am. Sir, 

** Yours afiectionately, 
«* Oxford, March 23, 1768. •• Sam. Johnson." 

I answered thus : 

** To Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

" My Dear Sir, " London, 26/A April, 1 768. 

** J have received your last letter, which, though very short, and by 
no means complimentary, yet gave me real pleasure, because it contains 
these words, 1 shall be giad, very glad to see you.* — Surely you have no 
reason to complain of my publishing a single paragraph of one of your 
letters ; the temptation to it was so strong. An irrevocable grant of your 
friendship, and your dignifying my desire of visiting Corsica with the 
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epithet of * a wise and noble curiosity/ are to me more valoable than 
many of the grants of kings. 

*< Bot how can yon bid me * empty my head of Corsica ?** My noble 
minded friend, do you' not feel for an oppressed nation bravely struggling 
to be free ? Consider fairly what is the case. The Corsicaui never re- 
ceived any kindness from the Genoese. They never agreed to be sub- 
ject to them. They owe them nothing, and when reduced to an abject 
state of slavery, by force, shall they not rise in the great cause of liberty 
and break the galling yoke ? And shall not every liberal soul be warm 
for them? Empty my head of Corsica! Empty it of honour, empty 
it of humanity, empty it of friendship, empty it of piety. No ! while 
I live, Corsica and the cause of the brave islanders shall ever employ 
much of my attention, shall ever interest roe in the sincerest manner. 

«• I am, &c. 

*< James Boswbll.'* 

[" To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

•* My Dear Dear Love, « Oxford^ Apr. 18, 1768. 

*' You have had a very great loss. To lose an old friend, is to be 
cot off from a great part of the little pleasure that this life allows. Bot 
•och is the condition of our nature, that as we live on we roust see those 
whom we love drop successively, and find our circle of relation grow lesa 
and less, till we are almost unconnected with the world ; and then it 
most soon be our turn to drop into the grave. There is always this con- 
•olation, that we have one Protector who can never be lost bot by our 
laolt, and every new experience of the uncertainty of all other comforta 
ahould determine us to fix our hearts where true joys are to be found. 
All union with the inhabitants of earth roust in time be broken; and all 
the hopes that terminate here, must on [one] part or other end in disap- 
pointment. 

•< 1 am glad that Mrs. Adey and Mrs. Cobb do not leave you alone. 
Pay my respects to them, and the Sewards, and all my friends. When 
Mr. Porter comes, he will direct you. Let me know of his arrival, and 
1 will write to him. 

** When 1 go back to London, I will take care of your reading glass* 
Wheaever I can do auy thing for you, remember, my dear darling, that 
one of my greatest pleasures is to please you. 

'* The punctuality of your correspondence 1 consider as a proof of 
great regard. When we shall tee each other, 1 know not, but let us often 
think on each other, and think with tenderness. Do not forget me to 
yoor prayers. I have for a long time back been very poorly ; but of 
what use is it to complain ? 

'* Write often, for your letters always give great pleasure to, 

" My dear, 
** Your most affectionate, 

** And most homble temmt, 

•'Sam. J OHM ton.*'] 
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Upon his arrival in London in May, he surprized me one moroiag 
with a visit al my lodging in Half-Moon street, was quite satisOed with 
mj explanation, and was in the kindest and most agreeable frame of 
mind. As he had objected to a part of one of his letters being pub- 
lished, I thought it right to take this opportunity of asking him expli* 
citly whether it would be improper to publish his letters after his 
death. His answer was, ** Nay, Sir, wlien I am dead, yon may do as 
you will." 

He talked in his usual style with a rough contempt of popular liberty* 
* They make a root about universal liberty, without considering that 
all that is to be valued, or indeed can be enjoyed by individuals, is pri- 
vate liberty. Political liberty is good only so far as it produces private 
liberty. Now, Sir, there is the liberty of the press, which yon know is 
a constant topic. Suppose you and 1 and two hundred more were 
restrained from printing our thoughts : what then ? What propor- 
tion would that restraint upon us bear to the private happioesa of 
the nation." 

This mode of representing the inconveniences of restraint as light add 
insignificant, was a kind of sophistry in which he delighted to indulge 
himself, in opposition to the extreme laxity for which it has been fashion- 
able for too many to argue, when it is evident, upon reflection, that the 
very^ essence of government is restraint ; and certain it is, that as govern- 
ment produces rational happiness, too much restraint is better than too 
little. But when restraint is unneceisary, and so close as to gall thosa 
who are subject to it, the people may and ought to remonstrate ; and, 
if relief is not granted, to resist. Of this manly and spirited principle, 
DO m^n was more convinced than Johnson himself. 

About this time Dr. Kenrick attacked him, through my sides, in a 
pamphlet, entitled ** An Epistle to James Boswell, Esq. occasioned by 
his having transmitted the moral Writings of Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
Pascal Paoli, General of the Corsicans." I was at 6rst inclined to an- 
awer this pamphlet ; but Johnson, who knew that my doing so would 
only gratify Kenrick, by keeping alive what would soon die away of it- 
self, would not suffer me to take any notice of it. 

His sincere regard for Francis Barber, his faithful negro servant, made 
him so desirous of his further improvement, that he now placed him at 
a school at Bi»hop Stortford, iu Hertfordshire. This humane attention 
does Johnson's htart much honour. Out of many letters which Mr. 
Barber received from his master, he has preserved three, which he kindly 
gave me, and which I shall insert according to their dates. 

** To Mr. Francis Barber. 
" Dear Francis, 

'* 1 have been very much out of order. 1 am glad to hear that you are 

well, and design to come soon toyou. I would have you stayatMrs.Clapp*s 

for the present, till 1 can determine what we shall do. Be a good boy. 

** My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Fowler. I am 

** Yours affectionately, 

<« May 2S, 1768. « Sam. Johnson." 
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Soon afterwards, he aapped'at the Crown and Anchor tarern, in the 
Strand, with a company whom 1 collected to meet him. There were 
Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Mr. Langton, Dr. Robertson the Historian, Dr. Hngh Blair, and 
Mr. Thomas Davies, who wished much to be introduced to these emi- 
nent Scotch literati ; but on the present occasion he had very little op- 
portunity of hearing them talk, for with an excess of prudence, for 
which Johnson afterwards found fault wit^ them, they hardly opened 
their lips, and that only to say something which they were certain would 
not expose them to the sword of Goliath ; such was their anxiety for 
their fame when in the presence of Johnson. He was this evening in 
remarkable vigour of mind, and eager to exert himself in conversation, 
which he did with great readiness and fluency ; but I am sorry to find 
that I have preserved but a small part of what passed. 

He allowed high praise to Thomson, as a poet ; but when one of the 
company said he was also a very good man, our moralist contested thia 
with very great warmth, accusing him of gross sensuality and licentioas- 
netfl of manners. I was very much afraid that in writing Thomson's 
life. Dr. Johnson would have treated his private character with a stem 
severity, but I was agreebly disappointed ; and 1 may claim a little 
merit in it, from my having been at pains to send him authentic accounts 
of the aflfectionate and generous conduct of that poet to his sisters, one 
of whom, the wife of Mr. Thomson, schoolmaster, of Lanark, I knew, 
and was presented by her with three of his letters, one of which Dr. John- 
son has inserted in his life. 

He was vehement against old Dr. Mounsey, of Chelsea College, as 
'* a fellow who ^ivore and talked bawdy." ** I have often been in his 
company, (said Dr. Percy,) and never heard him swear or talk bawdy." 
Mr. Davies, who sat next to Dr. Percy, having after this had some co«- 
vertation aside with him, made a discovery which, in his zeal to pay 
court to Dr. Johnson, he eagerly proclaimed aloud from the foot of the 
table: ** O, Sir, 1 have found out a very good reason why jytm Percy 
never heard Mounsey swear or talk bawdy, for he tells me he never saw 
him but at the Duke of Northumberland's table. ** And so. Sir, (said 
Dr. Johnson loudly to Dr. Percy) you would shield this man from the 
charge of swearing and talking l>awdy, because he did not do so at the 
Duke of Northumberland's table. Sir, yon might as well tell us that 
yon had seen him hold up his hand at the Old Bailey, and he neither 
swore nor talked bawdy ; or that you had seen him in the cart at Ty- 
burn, and he neither swore nor talked bawdy. And is it thus. Sir, that 
you presume to controvert what I have related ?*' Dr. Johnson's ani- 
madversion was uttered in such a manner, that Dr. Percy seemed to be 
displeased, and soon afterwards left the company, of which Johnson did 
not at that time take any notice. 

Swifi having been mentioned, Johnson, as usual, treated him with 
little respect at an author. Some of us endeavoured to support the Dean 
of St* Patrick's, by various argumeots. One iu particular praised bis 
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<< Conduct of the Allies." Johnson. << Sir, his < Good act of the Allies,' 
in a performaDce of very little ability." <* Surely, Sir, (said Dr« Douglas,) 
you mutt allow it hai strong facts.":|; Johnson. *< Why yes, Sir ; but 
what is that to the merit of the composition ? In the Sessions-paper of 
the Old Bailey there are strong facts. Housebreaking is a strong fact; 
and murder is a mighty strong fact; but is great praise due to the bio* 
torian of those strong facts ? No, Sir, Swift has told what be bad to tell 
distinctly enough, but that is all. He had to count ten, and he has 
counted it right."— Then recollecting that Mr. Da vies, by acting as an 
informer, had been the occasion of his talking somewhat too harshly to 
his friend Dr. Percy, for which probably, when the first ebuUitioo waa 
over, he felt some compunction, he took an opportunity to give him a 
hit : so added, with a preparatory laugh, ** Why, Sir, Tom Daviea 
might have written * the Conduct of the Allies." Poor Tom being 
suddenly dragged into ludicrous notice in presence of the Scottish 
Doctors, to whom he was ambitious of appearing to advantage, was 
grievously mortified. Nor did his punishment rest here ; for upon sob- 
sequent occasions, whenever he, ** statesman all o*er,"|| assumed a strutt- 
ing importance, I used to hail him-*<-" th§ Author of the Conduct of the 
AUies:' 

When I cslled upon Dr. Johnson next morning, I found him highly 
satisfied with his colloquial powers the preceding evening. Well, (said 
he,) we had good talk." Boswell. *< Yes, Sir; but yoo tossed and 
gored several persons." 

The late Alexander Earl of Eglingtoune, who loved wit more than 
wine, and men of genius more than sycophants, had a great admiration 
of Johnson ; but from the remarkable elegance of his own manners, was, 
perhaps, too delicately sensible of the roughness which sometimes ap- 
peared in Johnson's behaviour. One evening about this time, when bis 
Lordship did me the honour to sup at my lodgings with Dr. Robertson 
and several other men of literary distinction, he regretted that Johnson 
bad hot been educated with more refinement, and lived more in polished 
society. ** No, no, my Lord, (said Signior Baretti,) do with him what 
you would, he would always have been a bear.*' « True, (answered the 
Earl, with a smile,) but he would have been a dancing bear." 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone round the world to 
Johnson's prejudice, by applying to him the epithet of a ^ar, let me 
impress upon my readers a just and happy saying of my friend Goldsmith, 

I My respectable fneiid, upon reading this passage, observed, that he pro- 
bably must have said not simply *' strong facts/* but "strong facts well arranged,*' 
His Lordship, however, knows too well the value of written documents to 
insist on setting his recollection against my notes taken at the time. He does 
not attempt to traverse the record. The fact, perhaps, may have been, either 
that the additional words escaped me in the noise of a numerous company, or 
that Dr. Johnson, from his impetuosity, and eagerness to seize an opportunity 
to make a lively retort, did not allow Dr. Douglas to finisli his sentence. 

ll^See the bard drawing of him in Churcbiirs Rosciad. 
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who knew him well : " Johnson, to be sure, has a roughness in hit 
manner ; but no roan alive has u more tender heart. He has nothing of 
the hear but his skin,** 

In 1769, so far as I can discover, the public was favoured with nothing 
of Johnson's composition, either for himself or any of his friends. His 
'* Meditations" too strongly prove that he suffered much both in body 
and mind ; yet was he perpetually striving against evilf and nobly en- 
deavouring to advance his intellectual and devotional improvement* 
Every generous and grateful heart must feel for the distresses of so eminent 
a benefactor to mankind ; and now that his unhappiness is certainly 
known, must respect that dignity of character which prevented him from 
complaining. 

His Majesty having the preceding year instituted the Royal Academj 
of Arts in London, Johnson had now the honour of being appointed 
Professor in Ancient Literature.;]: In the course of the year he wrote 
•ome letters to Mrs. Thrale, passed some part of the summer at Oxford 
and at Lichfield, and when at Oxford he wrote the following letter : 

** To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 
«« Dear Sir, 

**Many years ago, when I used to read in the library of your 
College, I promised to recom pence the college for that permission, by 
adding to their books a Baskerville's Virgil. 1 have now sent it, and 
desire yon to reposit it on the shelves in my name.|| 

''If you will be pleased to let me know when you have an hour of 
leisure, I will drink tea with you. 1 am engaged for the afternoon, to<* 
morrow and on Friday : all my mornings are my own.§ 

'' I am, &c. 
*• May 31, 1769. " Sam. Johnson. 

I came to London in the autumn, and having informed him that I was 
going to be married in a few momths, I wished to have as much of his 

}In which place he has been succeeded by Bennet Langton, Esq. When 
that truly religious gentleman was elected to this honorary Professorship, at 
the same time that Edward Gibbon, Esq. noted for introducing a kind of 
■neeriog infidelity into his Historical Writings, was elected Professor in Ancient 
History, in the room of Dr. Goldsmith, I observed that it brought to my mind, 
« Wicked Will Wbiston and good Mr. Ditton."— I am now also of that ad- 
mirable institution as Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, by the favour of 
the Academicians, and the approbation of the Sovereign. 

II *Mt has this inscription in a blank-leaf: ' Nunc lihrum D. D, SamttelJokn" 
san^ eo quod hie loci ttudiit interdum vacareL* Of this library, which is an old 
Gothic room, he was very fond. On my observing to him that some of the 
modtm libraries of the University were more commodious and pleasant for 
study, as t)eing more spacious and airy, he replied, ' ^xr, if a man has a mind 
to pmnce, he must study at Christ-Church and AIISouls.** 

§ ** During this visit he seldom or never dined out. He appeared to be 
deeply engaged in some literary work. Miss Williams was now with him at 
Oxford." 
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coDTersatioD as I could before engagiog io a state of life which woald 
probably keep me more in Scotland^ aod prevent me teeing him ao ofteo 
as when I was a single man : but I found he was at Brigbthelmstooe 
with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I was very sorry that I had not his company 
with me at the Jubilee, in honour of Shakspeare, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, the great poet's native town. Johnson's connection both with 
Shakspeare and Garrick founded a double claim to his presence; and it 
would have been highly gratifying to Mr. Garrick. Upon this occasion 
I particularly lamented that he had not that warmth of friendship for bis 
brilliant pupil, which we may suppose would have had a benignant effect 
on both. When almost every man of eminence in the literary world was 
happy to partake in this festival of genius, the absence of Johnson conid 
not but be wondered at and regretted. The only trace of him there, was 
in the whimsical advertisement of a haberdasher, who sold Shakspeariam 
ribbands of various dyes ; and, by way of illustrating their appropriation 
to the bard, introduced a line from the celebrated Prologue at the open* 
ing of Drory-lane Theatre : 

** Each change of many-colour' d life he drew.** 

From Brighthelmstone Dr. Johnson wrote me the following letter, 
which they who may think that I ought to have suppressed, must have 
less ardent feelings than I have always avowed.;): 

"To James Boswell, Esq. 
« Dear Sir, 

** Why do you charge me with unkindness ? I have omitted nothing 
that could do you good, or give you pleasure, unless it be that I have 
forborne to tell you my opinion of your '* Account ofCorsica," I believe 
my opinion, if you think well of my judgement, might have given you 

}In the Preface to my Account of Corsica, published in 1768, I thus ex- 
press myself: 

** He who publishes a book affecting not to be an author, and professing an 
indifference for literary fame ; may possibly impose upon many people such an 
idea of his consequence as he wishes may be received. For my part, I should 
be proud to he known as an author, and I have an ardent ambition for literary 
fame; for, of all possessions I should imagine literary fame to be be the most 
valuable. A man who has been able to furnish a book, which has been ap- 
proved by the world, has established himself as a respectable character in dis* 
tant society without any danger of having that character lessened by the ob- 
servation of his weaknesses. To preserve an uniform dignity among those who 
see us every day, is hardly possible ; and to aim at it, must put us under the 
fetters of perpetual restraint. The author of an approved book may a]k>w hii 
natural disposition an easy play, and yet iiiduigf.' the pride of superior genius, 
when he considers that by those who know liim only a)» an author, he never 
ceases to be refii)ected. Such an author, when in his hours of gloom and dis- 
content, may have the consolation to think, that his writings are, at that very 
time, giving pleasure to numbers; and such an author may cherish the hope 
of being remembered after death, which has been a great object to the noblest 
minds in all ages.*' 
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pleatare; bat when it is considered how mnch vsnity is excited by praise, 
I am not sure that it would hate done you good. Your' History is like 
other histories, but your Journal is in a very high degree curious and 
delightful. There is between the history and the journal that difference 
which there will always be found between notions borrowed from with* 
out, and notions generated within. Your history was copied from books; 
your journal rose out of your own experience and observation. Youex» 
press images which operated strongly upon yourself, and yon have 
impressed them with great force upon your readers. I know not whether 
1 could name any narrative by which curiosity is better excited, or better 
gratified. 

I am glad that you are going to be married ; and as 1 wish yon well 
in things of less importance, wish you well with proportionate ardour in 
this crisis of your life. What I can contribute to your happiness, I should 
be very unwilling to withhold; for 1 have always loved and valued yoo^ 
and shall love you and value you still more, as you become more regular 
and useful : effects which a happy marriage will hardly fail to produce. 
** 1 do not 6ud that 1 am likely to come back very soon from this 
place. 1 shall, perhaps, stay a fortnight longer ; and a fortnight is a long 
time to a lover absent from his mistress. Would a fortnight ever have 
an end ? ** I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 
<• Bfighthelmstone, " Sam. Johnson.*' 

Sept. 9, 1769, 

After his return to town, we met frequently, and 1 continued the 
practice of making notes of his conversation, though not with so much 
assiduity as I wish 1 had done. At this time, indeed, I had a sufficient 
excuse for not being able to appropriate so much time to my journal; 
for General Paoli, after Corsica had been overpowered by the monarchy 
of Prance, was now no longer at the head of his brave countrymen, but 
having with difficulty escaped from his native island, had sought an 
asylum in Great-Britain ; and it was my duty, as well as my pleasure, 
to attend much upon him. Such particulars of Johnson's conversation at 
this period as 1 have committed to writing, 1 shall here introduce, witb» 
out any strict atteuti9n to methodical arrangement. Sometimes short 
notes of different days shall be blended together, and sometimes a day « 
nay seem important enough to be separately distinguished. 

He said, he would not have Sunday kept with rigid severity and gloom, 
but with a gravity and simplicity of behaviour. 

I told him that David Hume had made a short collection of Scotticisms. 
'* I wonder, (said Johnson,) that he should find them,":]: 

He would not admit the importance of the question concerning the 
legality of general warrants. ** Such a power (he observed,) roust be 
vested in every government, to answer particular cases of necessity ; and 

J The first edition of Hume*s History of England was full of Scotticisms, 
many of which he corrected in subsequent editions. 
No. 4. 2 M * 
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there can be no jast complaint but when it is abated, for vhicb tboae 
who administer government must be answerable. It is a matter of luch 
indifference, a matter aliout which the people care so very little, that 
ivere a man to be sent over Britain to offer them an exemption from it at 
'■m halfpenny a piece, very few would purchase it." This was a specimen 
of that laxity of talking, which I had heard him fairly acknowledge ; 
for surely, while the power of granting general warrants was supposed to 
be leg^l, and the apprehension of them hung over our heads, we did not 
possess that security of freedom, congenial to our happy constitution, 
and which, by the intrepid exertions of Mr. Wilkes, has been happily 
established. 

He said, " The duration of Parliament, whether for seven years or the 
life of the King, appears to me so immaterial, that I would not give half 
a crown to turn the scale one way or the other. The habeas corpus is the 
aingle advantage which our government hasoverthat of other countries." 

On thevdOth of September we dined together at the Mitre. 1 attempted 
to argue Tor the superior happiness of the savage life, upon the usual 
fanciful topicks. Johnson. "Sir, there can be nothing more false. 
The savages have no bodily advantages beyond those of civilized raeb. 
They have not better health ; and as to care or mental oneasinets, they 
are not above it, but below it, like bears. No, Sir ; you are not to talk* 
each paradox : let me have no more on*t. It cannot entertain, far less 
can it instruct. Lord Monboddo, one of your Scotch Judges, talked a 
great deal of such nonsense. I suffered him, but I will not suffer 
yo«.** BotWELL. *' But, Sir, does not Rousseau talk such nonsense?** 
Johnson. ** True, Sir, but Rousseau knows be is talking nonsense, 
and laughs at the world for staring at him." Boswell. ** How so. 
Sir?** Johnson. *<Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense so well, 
must know that he is talking nonsense. But I am q^aid, (chuckliog 
and laughing,) Monboddo does not know that he is talking nonsense.*'^ 
Boswell. ** Is it wrong then. Sir, to affect singularity, in order to 
make people stare?" Johnson. << Yes, if you do it. by propagating 
error: and, indeed, it is wrong in any way. There is in human nature 
a general inclination to make people stare ; and every wise man has him- 
self to cure of it, and does cure himself. If you wish to make people 
atare by doing better than others, why, make them stare till they 
atare their eyes out. But consider how easy it is to make people stare, 
by being absurd. I may do it by going into a drawing-room without 
my shoes. You remember the gentleman in the * Spectator,* who had 
a commission of lunacy taken out against him for his extreme singularity, 

t His Lordship having frpqueutly spoken in an abusive manner of Dr. Jobo- 
son, in my company, 1 on one occasion during the life-time of my illustrioas 
friend could not rrfrain from retaliation, and repeated to him this saying. He 
has since publiiihr.d I don*t know how many pa<;es in one of his curions booki, 
attempting, in much anger, but with pitiful effect, to persuade mankind that 
my illustrious friend was not the great and good man which they esteemed aud 
ever will esteem him to be. 
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0ucb n oever wearing • wig, but a night-cap. Now, Sir, abstractedly, 
the night-cap .was the best : but, relaiively the advautage was oven* 
balanced by hin making the boys run after him." 

Talking of a London life, he said, *' The happiness of London is not 
to be conceived but by those who have been it it. 1 will venture to say^ 
there is more learning and science within the circumference of ten miles 
from where we now sit, than in all the rest of the kingdom." Boswbll* 
'< The only disadvantage is the great distance at which people live from 
one another." Johnson. '* Yes, Sir ; but that is occasioned by the large- 
ness of it, which is the cause of ail the other advantages." BosWELL* 
" Sometimes I have been in the humour of wishing to retire to a desert.*' 
Johnson. *' Sir, you have desert enough in Scotland." 

Although 1 had promised myself a great deal of instructive conversa* 
tion with him on the conduct of the married state, of which I had thea 
a near prospect, he did not say moch upon that topic. Mr. Seward 
heard him once say, that ** a man has a very bad chance for happiness 
in that state, unless he marries a woman of very strong and fixed principles 
of religion* He maintained to me contrary to the common notion, that 
a woman would not be the worse wife for being learned ; in which, from 
all that 1 have observed of Artemisias^ I humbly differed from bim. 
That a woman should be sensible and well informed, 1 allow to be a 
great advantage ; and think that Sir Thomas Overbury,^ in his rude 
versification, has very judiciously pointed out that degree of intelligence 
which is to he desired in a female companion : 

** Give me, next good, an understanding wife^ 
By Nature wue, not learned by much artj 

Some knowledge on her side will all my life 

** More scope of conversation impart ; 
** Besides, her inborne virtue fortifie; 
**TIiey are most firmly good, who best know why.** 

When I censured a gentleman of my acquaintance for marrying a 
aecond time, as it shewed a disregard of his first wife, he said, <*Not 
at all. Sir. On the contrary, were he not to marry again, it might 
be concluded that his first wife had given him a disgust to marriage; 
but by taking a second wife he pays the highest compliment to the first, 
by shewing that she made him so happy as a married man, that he wishes 
to be so a second time." So ingenious a turn did he give to this delicate 
<|ueation« And, yet, on another, occasion, he owned that he once had 
aiaiost asked a promise of Mrs. Johnson that she would not marry again, 
but had checked himself. Indeed I cannot help thinking, that in bit 
case the request would have been unreasonable; for if Mrs. Johnsoo 
forgot, or thought it no injury to the memory of her first love,— the 
hosband of her youth and the father of her children,— to make a second 
marriage, why should she be precluded from a third, should she l>e so 
inclined ? In Johnson's persevering fond appropriation of his TVlfjf, 
efen ^fter her decease, he seems toully to have over-looked the prior 

J" A Wife,- apocm,l6l4. 
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claim of the honest Birmingham trader. 1 presume that her biTing been 
married before had, at times, given him some uneasiness ; for 1 reraeml>er 
his observiog upon the marriage of one of our common friends, ** He 
has done a very foolish thmg. Sir ; he has married a widow, when be 
might have had a maid.'* 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I had last year the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Thrale at Dr. Johnson^s one morning, and had coover- 
satioD enough with her to admire her talents ; and to shew her that I 
was as Johnsonian as herself. Dr. Johnson had probably been kind 
enough to speak well of me, for this evening he delivered me a very polite 
card from Mr. Thrale and her, inviting me to Streatham. 

On the 5th of October 1 complied with this obliging invitation, and 
found, at an elegant villa, six miles from town, every circumstance that 
can make society pleasing. Johnson, though quite at home, was yet 
looked up to with an awe, tempered by aflVction, and seemed to be equally 
the care of his host and hostess. I rejoiced at seeing him m) happy. 

He played oft his wit against Scotland with good humoured pleasantry, 
which gave me, though no bigot to national prejncfices, an opportunity 
for a little contest with him. 1 having said that England was obliged to 
us for gardeners, almost all their good gardeners being Scotchmen :— 
Johnsdn. *« Why, Sir, that is because gardening is much more neces- 
sary amongst you than with uy, which makes so many of your people 
'earn it. It is all gardening with you. Things which grow wild here, 
must be cultivated with great care in Scotland. Pray now (throwing 
himself back in his chair and laughing,) are you ever able to bring the 
sloe to perfection ?" 

1 boasted that we had the honour of being the first to abotinh the un* 
hospitable, troublesome, and ungracious custom of giving vails to ser- 
vants. Johnson. •• Sir, you abolished vails, because you were too poor 
to be able to give them." 

Mrs. Thrale difipnted with him on the merit of Prior. He attarked 
him powerfully ; said he wrote of love likt* a man who had never felt it : 
his love verses were collej^e verses; and he repeated the song ** Alexia 
shunird his fellow swainf^," &c. in bo ludicrous a niHiiner, as to make 
us all wonder how any one could have been pleased with such fantasticsl 
stuflT. Mrs. Thrale stood to her gun with great con«'Hge, in defence of 
amorouH ditties, whidi Johnson despised, till he at last silenced her 
by sHying, •* My dear Lady, talk no more of this. Nonsense can be 
defended but by nonsense.** 

Mrs. Thrale then praised Garrick's talents for light gay poetry ; and, 
as a specimen, repeated his song in *• Florizel and Perdita," and dwelt 
with peculiar pleasure on this line; 

** rd smile with the simple, and feed with the poor/* 
Johnson. "Nay, my dear Lady, this will never do. Poor David! 
Smile with the simple; — What folly is that ? And who would feed with 
the poor that can help it ? No, no; let me smile with the wise, and 
feed with the rich.'* 1 repeated this sally to Garrick, and wondered to 
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lind his teosibility as a writer not a little irritated by it« To sooth him» 
I observed, that Johnson spared none of us ; and 1 quoted the passage in 
Homce, in which he compares one who attacks his friend for the sake of 
a laugh, to a pushing ox, that is marked by a bunch of hay put upoa 
his horns : foenum habet in comu. *' Ay, (said Garrick, vehemently,) 
he has a whole mow of it.*' 

Talking of history, Johnson said, ** We may know historical facts to 
be true, as we may know facts in common life to be true. Motives are 
generally unknown. We cannot trust to the characters we find in history, 
unless when they are drawn by those who knew the persons ; as those, for 
instance, by Sallustand by Lord Clarendon." 

He would not allow much merit to Whitfield's oratory. ** His popu- 
larity. Sir, (said he,) is chiefly owing to the peculiarity of his manner. 
He would be followed by crowds were he to wear a night-cap in the puU 
pit, or were he to preach from a tree." 

I know not from what spirit of contradiction he burst out into a violent 
declamation against the Corsicans, of whose heroism 1 talked in high 
terms. ** Sir, (said he,) what is all this rout about the Corsicans ? 
They have been at war with the Genoese for upwards of twenty years, 
aod have never yet taken their fortified towns. They might have bat* 
tered down their walls, .and reduced them to powder in twenty years. 
Tbey might have pulled the walls in pieces, and cracked the stones with 
their teeth in twenty years." It was in vain to argue with him upon the 
want of artillery : he was not to be resisted for the moment. 

On the evening of October 10, I presented Dr. Johnson to General 
Paoli. i had greatly wished that two men, for whom 1 had the highest 
esteem, should meet. They met with a manly ease, mutually conscious 
of their own abilities, and of the abilities of each other. The General 
•poke Italian, and Dr. Johnson English, and understood one another very 
well, with a little aid of interpretation from me, in which 1 compared 
inyself to an isthmus which joins two great continents. Upon Johnson*s 
•|>proach, the General said; ** From what I have read of your works. 
Sir, and from what Mr. Boswell has told me of you 1 have long held yoa 
ill great veueratioo." The General talked of languages being formed 
oo the particular notions and manners of a people, without knowing 
wbioK. ve cannot know the language. We may know the direct signi- 
fication of single words ; but by these no beauty of expression, no sally 
of genius, no wit is conveyed to the mind. All this must be by allusion 
to other ideas, ** Sir, («aid Johnson,) you Ulk of language, as if you 
had never done any thing else but study it, instead of governing a nation." 
The General said, " Quesio e un troppo gran eomplimento ;" this is too 
great a compliment. Johnson, answered, •• 1 should have thought so, 
Sir, if 1 had not heard yon talk." The General asked him what he 
thought of the spirit of infidelity which was m> pre>aleut. JoBVSOSi. 
•• Sir, this gloom of infidelity, I hope, is only a transient cloud passing 
through the hemisphere, which will soon be dissipated, and the son break 
forth with hit otoal apleodour." " You think tbeo, (sdd the General,) 
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that they will chan^ their priociplet like their clotbea.'* JoBNSOir. 
^* Why^ Sir, if they bestow do more thought oo principles than on dreia» 
it most be so." The General said, that **a g^eat part of the fashiooabU 
infidelity was owing to a desire of shewing courage* Men who have no 
opportunities of shewing it as to things in this life, take death and foturiqf 
as objects on which to display it.'* Johnson. " That is mighty fooliah 
affectation. Fear is one of the passions of human nature, of which it ia 
impossible to diveat it. You remember that the Emperor Cbarlea V* 
when he read upon the tomb-stone of a Spanish nobleman, 'Here lies one 
who never knew fear,' wittily said, * Then he never Muffed a candle with 
his fingers.*' 

He talked a few words of French to the General : but finding he did 
not do it with facility, he asked for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote the 
following note ; 

J^ai lu dans la geographie de Lucas de Linda nn Prnttt'^osler ecrii d4m§ 
sn^e langue tout d-fait difftrente de t Italienne^ ei de tautes autres 2rf- 
quelles se derivent du Latin. Vauteur VappeUe linguam Corsicse roati-i 
cam ; elle a peut^etre passe^ peu d peu ; mats eiie a ceriahewtent prevmlme 
autrefois dans les montagnes et dans la campagne. Le mime muieur dii 
la mkme chose en pariant de Sardaigne ; qu'ily a deux irnngues d€msrj$kp 
une des viltes, V autre de la campagne.*^ 

The General immediately informed him that the lingua rusliea vat 
in Sardinia. 

Dr. Johnson went home with me, and drank tea till late in the night. 
He said, ** General Paoli had the loftiest port of any man he had ever 
seen. He denied that military men were always the best bred men. 
** Perfect good breeding, he observed, consists in having no particular 
murk of any profession, but a general elegance of manners : whereas, 
in a military man, you can commonly distinguish the brand of a soldier, 
f*homme d'epic,** 

Dr. Johnson shunned to-night any dincussion of the perplexed que»> 
tian of fate and free will, which I attempted to agitate : ** Sir, (said he,) 
we know our will is free, and there's an end on*t.*' 

He honoured me with his company at dinner on the l6th of October, 
at my lodgings in Old Bond-street, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Gar- 
rick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bickerstaff, and Mr. Tbomaa 
Davies. Garrick played round him with a fond vivacity, taking hold 
of the breast of his coat, and, looking up in his face with a lively ardn 
ness, complimented him on the good health which he seemed then to 
enjoy ; while the sage, shaking his head, beheld him with a gentle coon* 
placency. One of the company not being come at the appointed hour, 
I proposed, as usual upon such occasions, to order dinner to be scnred ; 
adding, *« Ought six people to be kept waiting for one ?" " Why, yes> 
(answered Johnson, with a delicate humanity,) if the one will suffer more 
by your sitting down, than the six will do by waiting." Goldsmith, to 
divert the tedious minutes, strutted about, bragging of hia dreaa, and I 
believe was seriously vaio of it, for his mind was wonderfally prone lo 
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•Qcli imprenions. ** Come, come, (said Garrick,) talk i|o more of that. 
Yoo are, perhaps, the worst— eh,'eh ?'* — Goldsmith was eagerly attempt- 
iug to iDterrapt him, wheo Grarrick went on, laughing ironically, <* Nay, 
you will always look like a gentlemao : but 1 am talking of being well 
or iU drt$t*^ *' Well, let me tell you, (sai<( Goldsmith,) when my taylor 
brooght home my bloom-coloured coat, he said, * Sir, I have a favour 
to beg of you. When any body asks you who made your clothes, be 
pleased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water-lane/' JoHN« 
80V. *' Why, Sir, that was because he knew the strange colour would 
attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, and tee 
how well he could make a coat even of so absurd a colour.*' 

After dinner our conversation first turned upon Po()e. Johnson said, 
hit characters of men were admirably drawn, those of women not so 
well. He repeated to us, in his forcible melodious manner, the con* 
doding lines of the Diinciad.;): While he was talking loudly in praise 
of those lines, one of the company ventured to say, ** Too fine for such 
a poem :^-a poem on what ?*' Johnson, (with a disdainful look,) 
** Why, on dunces. It was worth while being a dunce then. Ah, Sir, 
faadst thorn lived in those days ! It is not worth while being a dunce now, 
when there are no j? its." Bickerstaff observed, as a peculiar circun»- 
•tance, that Pope^s fame was higher when he was alive, than it was then« 
Johnson said, his Pastorals were poor things, though the versification was 
fine. He told us, with high satisfaction, the anecdote of Pope's enquiring 
who was the author of his '' London," and saying, he will be soon deterri* 
He observed, that in Dryden's poetry there were passages drawn from a 
profundity which Pope could never reach. He repeated some fine lines 
cm love, by the former, (which 1 have now forgotten,) and gave great 
applause to the character of Zimri. Goldsmith said, that Pope's character 
of Addison shewed a deep knowledge of the human heart. Johnson 8aid» 
that the description of the temple, in *' The Mourning Bride,**|| was 
the finest poetical passage he had ever read ; he recollected none \m 
Shaktpeare equal to it. — <* But, (said Garrick, all alarmed for * the God 
of his idolatry,') we know not the extent and variety of his powers. We 
•re to suppose there are such passages in his works. Sliakspeare most 
mt suffer from the badness of our memories.*' Johnson, diverted by 
thia^jiitbosiastic jealousy, went on with great ardour : '* No, Sir; Con- 
f^rera has nature ; (smiling on the tragic eagerness of Garrick ;) but coon- 
poMOg himself, he added, ** Sir, this is not comparing Congreve on the 
whole with Shakspeare on the whole ; but only maintaining that Con* 
grere has one finer passage than any that can be found in Sliakspeare. 
Sir, a man may have no more than ten guineas in the world, but he Aay 
have those ten guineas in one piece : and so may have a finer piece than 

X Mr. LangtoD informed mc that he once related to Johnson (on the autho- 
rity of Spence) that Pope himself admired these lines so much, t|iat when he 
repeated them, his voice faltered. " And well it migrht, Sir, (said*Johnson) 
Ibr they are noble lines.** 

H Act ii. sc. :j. 
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a man who hai'ten thouMnd pound : but theo he has oulyone ten-goinoi 
piece.— What I afBrm is, that you can ihew me 00 passage where there 
is simply a description of material objects, without any intermixture of 
moral notioii>«,:j; which produces such an effect.'* Mr. Murphy meotioned 
Shakspeare's description of the night before the battle of Agincourt: 
but it was obserted it had men in it. Mr. Davies suggested the speech 
of Juliet, in which she 6gures herself awaking in the tomb of her aiw 
cestors. Some one mentioned the description of Dover Cliff. Johnson. 
** N09 Sir; it should be all precipice,— all vacuum. The crows impede 
your fall. The diminished appearance of the boats, and other circum- 
stances, are all very good description ; but do not impress the mind at 
once with the horrible idea of immense height. The impression is divided; 
you pass on by computation, from one stage of the tremendous space to 
another. Had the girl in ** The Mourning Bride* said, she could not 
cast her shoe to the top of one of the pillars in the temple, it would not 
have aided the idea, but weakened it.*' 

Talking of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, some one (to rouse 
Johnson,) wickedly said, that he was unfortunate in not having been 
taught oratory by Sheridan. Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, if he had been 
taught by Sheridan, he would have cleared the room." Garrick. 
** Sheridan has too much vanity to be a good man."-»We shall now see 
Johnson's mode of defending a man ; taking him iutoliis own hands, 
and discriminating. Johnson. ** No, Sir. There is, to be sure, in 
Sheridan, someting to reprehend, and every thing to laugh at; but. Sir, 
he is not a bad man. No, Sir; were mankind to be divided into good 
and bad, he would stand considerably within the ranks of good. And, 
Sir, it must be allowed that Sheridan excels in plain declamation, though 
he can exhibit no character." 

I should, perhaps, have suppressed this disquisition concerning a per^ 
son of whose merit and worth 1 think with respect, had he not attacked 
Johnson so outrageously in his Life of Swift, and, at the same time, 
treated us his admires as a set of pigmies. He who has provoked the 
lash of wit, cannot complain that he smarts from it. 

Mrs. Montague, a lady distinguished for having written an Essay oD 
Shakspeare, being mentioned : — Reynolds. " 1 think that essay does 
her honour." Johnson. *' Yes, Sir; it does /i^r hono'Xir, but itjpould 
do nobody else honour. I have, indeed, not read it all. But wheo I 
take up the end of a web, and find it packthread. I do not expect, by 
looking further, to find embroidery. Sir, 1 will venture to say, there it 
not one sentence of true criticism in her book." Garrick. '* But, Sir, 
surely it shews how much Voltaire has mistaken Shakspeare, which no- 
body else has done." Johnson. ** Sir, nobody eUe has thought it worth 
while. And what merit is there in that? You may an well prai»e a school- 
master for whipping a boy who has construed ill. No, Sir, there is do 

X In GMgreve*8 description there seems to be tm intermixture of moral notions: 
as the affecting power of the passage arises from the vivid impression of the 
described objects on the mind of the speaker: " And shoots a chiluess,** &c. 
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rcftl criticism io it : nooe shewing the beauty of thoughti tt formed on 
the workings of the human heart.*' 

The admirers of this Essay^ may be offended at the slighting mtnner 
in which Johnson spoke of it: but let it be remembered, that he gave 
his honest opinion unbiassed by any prejudice, or any proud jealousy of 
a woman intruding herself into the chair of criticism; for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has told me, that when the Essay first came out, and it was 
not known who had written it, Johnson wondered how Sir Jobhua could 
like it. At this time Sir Joshua himself had received no ioformatioa 
coDceruing the author, except being assured byoneof our most eminent 
literati, that it was clear its author did not know the Greek tragedies in 
the original. One day, at Sir Joshua's table, when it was related that 
Mrs. Montague, in an excess of compliment to the author of a mo- 
dern tragedy, had exclaimed, *< 1 tremble for Shakspeare ;*' Johnson said, 
''When Shakspeare has got ■ for his rival, and Mrs. Montague 

for his defender, he is in a poor state indeed.*' 

Johnson proceeded :^'* The Scotchman has taken the right method 
10 bis * Elements of Criticism.' 1 do not mean that he has taught us any 
thing; but he has told us old things in a new way." Murphy. ** He 
teems to have read a great deal of French criticism, and wants to make 
it bis own ; as if he had been for years anatomizing the heart of man, 
and peeping into every cranny of it." Goldsmith. ** It is easier to 
write that book, than to read it.*' Johnson. ** We have an example of 
trae criticism in Burke's * Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful ;* and, if 
I recollect, there is aUo Du Bos; and Bouhours, who shews all beauty 
to depend on truth. There is no great merit in telling how many plays 
have ghosts in them, and how this Ghost is better tlian that. You most 
shew how terrour is impre»sed on the human heart. — In the desiriptioa 
of night in Macbeth, the beetle and the bat detract from the general 
idea of darkness,— -inspissated gloom." 

Politicks being mentioned, he said, " This petitioning is a new mode 
of distressing government, and a mighty easy one. I will undertake to 
get petitions either again«t quarter guineas, or half guinean with the help 
of a little hot wine. There must be no yielding to encourage this. The 
object is not important enough. We are not to blow up half a dozen 
palacea, because one cottage is burning.*' 

The conversation then took another torn. Johnson. ** It isamaziog 

J Of whom I acknowlcdi^e myfcif to be one, contidering it as a piece of 
the secondary or comparative »pecics of criticUm ; and not that profound 
species which alone Dr. Johnson would allow to be •* real cnticiim/* It is. 
besides, clearly and elei^autly expressed, and has done effectually what it pro- 
fnsed to do, namely, vindicated Shakspeare from the murepreseutationi of 
VolUire; and considering how many young people were misled by bis witty, 
tlMMgfa false observation, Mrs. Montague's Esaay was of service to Shakspeare 
with a certain class of readers, and is, therefore, entitled to praise. Joliosoo, 
I am aasared, allowed the merit which I have stated, sajiug, with reference 
to Voltaire^) •* it i» conclusive ad kamumemr 
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what igDormnce of ceitaio poiuts one sometimes fiods in men of emineiice. 
A wit about town, who wrote Latin bawdy verses* asked me, bow it hap- 
peoed that England and Scotland, which were once two kiugdoms, were 
now one : — and Sir Fletcher Norton did not seem to know thai there 
were such publications as the Reviews.'* 

** The ballad of Hardy kuute has no great merit, if it be really ancient.J| 
People talk of nature. But mere obvious nature may be exhibited with 
very little power of mind." 

On Thursday, October 19, I passed the evening with him at his house. 
He advised me to complete a Dictionary of words peculiar to Scotland, 
of which I shewed him a specimen. ** Sir, (said he,) Ray has made 
n collection of north-country words. By collecting thone of yoor 
country, you will do a useful thing towards the history of the lan- 
guage." He bade me also go on with collections which 1 naii making npon 
the antiquities of Scotland. ** Make a large book ; a folio." But of 
what use will it be. Sir ?" Johnson. '* Never mind thr us«f ; doit.'* 

I complained that he had not mentioned Garrick in hi» Preface to 
Shakspeare; and askeil him if. he did not admire him. Jobhsom. '* Yea, 
as ' a poor player, who frets and struts his hour upon the stage ;* a s a 
shadow." BoswELL. " But has he not brought Shakspeare into notice ?'* 
Johnson. ** Sir, to allow that, would be to lampoon the age. Maoy 
of Shakspeare^s plays are the worse for being acted : Macbeth for in- 
stance." BoswELL. ** What, Sir, is nothing gained by dnoratioo and 
action ? Indeed, 1 do wish that you had mentioned Garrick." Johnson. 
** My dear Sir, had 1 mentioned him, I must have mentioned many more; 
Mrs. Pritcha'd, Mrs. Cibber-^nay, and Mr. Gibber ton; he loo altered 
Shakspeare." BoswELL. '* You have read his apology. Sir ?" Johnson. 
" Yes, it is very entertaining. But as for Gibber himself, taking from 
bis conversation all that he ought not to have said, he was a poor crea- 
ture. I remember when he brought me one of his Odes to have my 
opinion of it, I could not bear such nonsense, and would not let him 
read it to the end ; so little respect had 1 for thai great man ! (laughing.) 
Yet 1 remember Richardson wondering that 1 could treat him with fa- 
miliarity." 

I mentioned to him that I had seen the execution of several convicts 
at Tyburn, two days before, and that none of them seemed to be under 
any concern. Johnson. << Most of them. Sir, have never thought at 
all." BoswELL. ** But is not the fear of death natural to man ?" John- 
son. ** So much so. Sir, that the whole of life is but keeping away the 
thoughts of it." He then, in a low and earue»t tone, talked of his me- 
ditating upon the awtul hour of his own dissulution, and in what man- 
ner he should conduct himself upon that occatiion : ** I know not (said 

t It is unquestionably a modern fiction. It was written by Sir John Bruce, 
of Kinross, and first published at Edinburgh in Folio, in 1709. " See Perc}'i 
lleliqaes of Ancient English Poetry/* vol. ii. p. 96, III. 4th edit. 
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he,) whether I thoiild with to have a friend by me^ or have it all between 
God and myself." 

TaVkin)( of our feelings for the distresses of others ; — ^JoHNSOir* 
'' Why, Sir, there is much noise made about it, but it is greatly ez« 
aggerated. No, Sir, we have a certain degree of feeling to prompt ui 
to do good ; more than that, Providence does not intend. It would be 
Qiisery to no purpose.** Boswell. ** But suppose now, Sir, that one 
of yuur intimate friends were apprehended for an offence for which he 
might be hanged.** Johnson. *' 1 should do what I could to bailhim» 
and give him any other assistance ; but if he were once fairly hanged^ I 
should not suffer.*' BoswELL. *' Would you eat your dinner that day 
Sir ;*' Johnson. ** Yes, Sir ; and eat it as if he were eatjng with me* 
Why, there's Baretti, who is to be tried for his life to-morrow, frienda 
have risen up for him on every side ; yet if he should be hanged, none 
of them will eat a slice of plumb-pudding the less. Sir, that sympathe- 
tick feeling goes a very little way in depressing the mind.** 

I told him that I hud dined lately at Foote*s, who shewed me a letter 
which he had received from Tom Davies, telling him that he had not 
been able to sleep from the concern he felt on account of ** The sad affair 
4^ Baretti" begging of him to try if he could suggest any thing that 
might be of service ; and, at the same time, recommending to him an 
iodatiriouH young man who kept a pickle-shop.*' Johnson. '^ Ay, Sir^ 
here you have a specimen of human sympathy ; a friend hanged, and a 
cncomber pickled. We know not whether Baretti or the pickle-man 
haa kept Davies from sleep ; nor does he know himself. And as to hit 
not sleeping. Sir ; Tom Davies is a very great man ; Tom has been upoa 
the stage, and knows how to do those things: [ have not been upon the 
fltage and cannot do those things." BoswELL. *' I have often blamed 
myself. Sir, for not feeling for others as sensibly as many say they do*'* 
Johnson. *' Sir, don*t be duped by them any more. You will find these 
very feeling people are not very ready to do you good. They pay yoa 
by feeling:^ 

BoswKLL. ** Foote has a great deal of humour." Johnson. ** YeB^ 
Sir." BoswELL. <* He has a singular talent of exhibiiing character." 
Johnson. *'Sir, it is not a talent; it is a vice; it is what others abstaia 
from, it is not comedy, which exhibits the character of a species, m 
that of a roisfr gathered from many misers: it is farce which exhibits 
iodividuaU." BoswELL. ** Did not he think of exhibiting you. Sir ?" 
Johnson. *'Sir, fear restrained him: he knew I would have broken his 
bones. 1 would have saved him the trouble of cutting off a leg ; I would 
Dot have left him a leg to cut off." BoswELL. ** Pray, Sir, is not Foote 
SD in6del ?*' Johnson. *' 1 do not know. Sir, that the fellow is an infi- 
del ; but if he be an infidel, he is an infidel as « dog is on infidel ; that 
is to say, he has never thought upon the subject."^ Boswell. ** I top- 

X When Mr. Foote was at Edinbin^h, he thought fit to entertain a namerous 
Scotch company, with a great deal of coarse jocularity, at the expence of 
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pose. Sir, he has thought tuperficially, and seized the 6nt notions which 
occurred to his mind/' Johnson. ** Why then. Sir, still he ia like a 
dog, that snatches the piece next him. Did you never observe that dogs 
have not the power of comparing ? A dog will take a small bit of meat 
as readily as a large, when both are before him.*' 

** Buchanan (he observed,) has fewer centos than any modern Latin 
poet. He has not only had great knowledge of the Latin language, bul 
was a great poetical genius. Both the Scaligers praise him.'* 

He again talked of the passage in Congreve with high commendatioOf 
and said, V Shakspeare never has six lines together without a fault* 
Perhaps you may find seven ; but this does not refute my general asser- 
tion. If I come to an orchard, and say there's no fruit here, and then 
comes a poring man, who finds two apples and three pears, and tells 
me, * Sir, you are mistaken, 1 have found both apples and peart/ I 
should laugh at him : what would that be to the purpose ?*' 

BoswBLL. " What do you think of Dr. Young's • Night Thoughts,' 
Sir?*' Johnson. <'Why, Sir, there are many fine things in then.'* 
BoswELL. << Is there not less religion in the nation now, Sir, than there 
was formerly ?*' Johnson. " I don't know. Sir, that there is." Bos- 
well. " For instance, there used to be a chaplain in every great family, 
which we do not find now." Johnson* " Neither do you find any of 
the state servants which great families used formerly to have. There is 
a change of modes in the whole department of life." 

Next day, October ^0, he appeared, for the only time I suppose 'in 
his life, as a witness in a Court of Justice, being called to give evidence 
to the character of Mr. Baretti, who having stabbed a man in the street, 
was arraigned at the Old fiailey for murder. Never did such a constella* 
tion of genius enlighten the awful Sessions House, emphatically called 
Justice Hall ; Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Beauclerk, and Dr. 
Johnson; and undoubtedly their favourable testimony had due weight 
with the Court and Jury. Johnson gave his evidence in a slow, deliberate, 
and distinct manner, which was uncommonly impressive. It is well 
known that Mr. Baretti was acquitted. 

On the 26th of October, we dined together at the Mitre tavern. I 
found fault with Foote for indulging his talent of ridicule at the expence 
of his visitors, which I colloquially termed making fools of his compcmy. 

Dr. Johnson, imagining it %vou1d be acceptable. I felt this as not civil to me; 
but sat very patiently till lie had exhausted his merriment on that subject; and 
then observed that surely Johnson must be allowed to have some sterling wit, 
and that I had heard him say a very good thing of Foote himself. ^ Ah, my 
old friend Sam, (cried Foote,) no man says better things: do let us have it.'' 
Upon which I told the above story, which produced a very loud laugh from 
the company. But I never saw Foote so disconcerted. lie looked grave and 
angry, and entered into a serious refutation of the justice of the remark. 
*' What, Sir, (said he,) tilk thus of a man of a liberal education : — a man who 
for years was at the University of Oxford : a man who has added sixteen new 
characters to the Englibh drama of his country !** 
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*' Why, Sir» when yoa go to see Foote, you do not go to see a saint : 
you go to see a man who will be entertuioed at your house, and then 
bring you on a public stage ; who will entertain you at his house, for the 
very purpose of bringing you on a public stage. Sir, he does not make 
fools of his company ; they whom he exposes are fools already ; he only 
brings them into action." 

Talking of trade, he observedi " It is a mistaken notion that a vast 
deal of money is brought into a nation by trade. It is not so. Com- 
modities come from commodities ; but trade produces no capital acces* 
tion of wealth. However, though there should be little profit in money^ 
there is a considerable profit in pleasure, as it gives to one nation the 
productions of another ; as we have wines and fruits, and many other 
foreign articles, brought to us." Bqswbll. *' Yes, Sir, and there is a 
pro6t in pleasure, by its furniMhing occupation tpsuch numbers of man- 
kind." Johnson. ** Why, Sir, you cannot call that pleasure to which 
all are averse, and which none beign but with the hope of leaving off; a 
thing which men dislike before they have tried it, and when they have tried 
it.** BoswELL. '* But, Sir, the mind must be employed, and we grow 
weary when idle." Johnson. That is. Sir, because others being busy, 
we want company; but if we were all idle, there would be no growing 
weary ; we should all entertain one another. There is, indeed, this in 
trade: — it gives men an opportunity of improving their situation. If 
there were no trade, many who are poor would always remain poor. But 
no man loves labour for itself." Boswell. " Yes, Sir, I know a per- 
son who does. He is a very laborious judge, and he loves the labour." 
Johnson. " Sir, that is because he loves respect and distinction. Could 
he have them without labour, he would like it less." Boswell. <' He 
tells me he likes it for itself." — " Why, Sir, he fancies so, because he is 
not accustomed to abstract." 

We went home to his house to tea. Mrs. Williams made it with suf- 
ficient dexterity, notwithstanding her blindness, though her manner of 
satisfying herself that the cups were full enough, appeared to me a little 
aukward ; for I fancied she put her 6nger down a certain way, till she 
felt the tea touch it.{ In my 6rst elation of being allowed the privilege 
of attending Dr. Johnson at his late visit to this lady, which was like 
being ^ secreiioribus confiliis, I willingly drank cup after cup, aa if it 
had been the Htfliconian spring. But as the charm of novelty went off, 
1 grew more fastidious ; and besides, I discovered that she was of a 
peevish temper. 

There was a pretty large circle this evening. Dr. Johnson was in 
very good humour, lively, and ready to talk upon all subjects. Mr. 
Fergusson, the stflf-taught philosopher, told him of a new-invented 

] I have since had reason to think that I was mistaken ; for I have been in- 
formed by a lady, who was long intimate with her, and likely to l>e a more 
accurate observer of such matters, that she had acquired such a niceness of 
touch, as to know, by the feeling on the outside of the cup, bow near it was 
to being full. 
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machine which weot without hortei : a man who tat io it toraed a haodle^ 
which worked a spriog that drove it forward. ** Then, Sir, (said Johntoo,) 
what is gained is, the man has his choice whether he will move himeelf 
alone, or himself and the machine too." Dominicetti being mentionedt 
he would not allow him any merit. *' There is nothing in all this boasted 
system. No, Sir ; medicated baths can be no better than warm watar ; 
their only effect can be that of tepid moisture.** One of the company 
took the oilier side, maintaining that medicines of varioas sorts, and 
aome too of most powerful effect, are introduced into the human frani* 
by the medium of the pores; and therefore, when warm water is impreg* 
Dated with salutiferous substances, it may produce great effects as a bath* 
This appeared to me very satisfactory. Johnson did not answer it ; but 
talking for victory, and determined to be master of the field, be had re* 
coarse to the device which Goldsmith imputed to him in the witty werda 
of one of Cibber*s comedies : " There is no arguing with Johnson ; for 
when his pistol mioses fire, he knocks you down with the butt end of it.** 
He turned to the gentleman, ** Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti, and get 
thyself fumigated ; but be sure that the steam be directed to they hemdp 
•for that is the peccant part" This produced a triumphant roar of laQgb- 
ter from the motley assembly of philosophers, printers, and dependents^ 
male and female. 

I know not how so whimsical a thought came into my mind, hot I 
naked, " If, Sir, you were shut up in a castle, and a new-born child with 
yon, what would you do ?*' Johnson. ** Why, Sir, I should not iiuicli 
like my company.*' Boswell. " But would you take the trouble of 
rearing it ?*' He seemed, as may well be supposed, unwilling to pursue 
the subject: but upon my persevering in my question; replied, '* Why 
yes, Sir, I would ; but I must have all conveniences. If I had no garden, 
I would make a shed on the roof, and take it there for fresh air. 1 should 
feed it, and wash it much, and with warm water to please it, not with 
cold water to give it pain.*' Boswell. ** But, Sir, does not heat relax i'* 
Johnson. " Sir, you are not to imagine the water is to be very hot* I 
would not coddle the child. No, Sir, the hardy method of treating child- 
ren does no good. Til take you five children from London, who shall 
cuff five Highland children. Sir, a man bred in London will carry a 
burthen, or run, or wrestle, as well as a man brought up in the hardest 
manner in the country.*' Boswell. ** Good living, I suppose, makes 
the Londoners strong," Johnson. '< Why, I don't know that it does. 
Our chairmen from Ireland, who are as strong men as any, have been 
brought up upon potatoes. Quantity makes up for quality." BoswBLL. 
<< Would you teach this child that I have furnished you with, any thing?'* 
Johnson. «' No, I should not be apt to teach it.'* Boswell. " Would 
not you have a pleasure in teaching it." Johnson. •* No, Sir, I should 
not have a pleasure in teaching it." Boswell. *• Have you not a plea- 
sure in teaching men ! — There 1 have you. You have the same pleasure 
in teaching men, that I should have in teaching children.*' Johnson. 
•• Why, something about that." 
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BoswBLL. *^ Do you tbiok. Sir, that what is called nataral affectioa 
is born with us ? It seems to me to be the effect of habit, or of gratitude 
for kindness. No child has it for a parent whom it has not seen. John- 
son. '* Why, Sir, I think there is an instinctive natural affection in 
parents towards their children.*' 

Russia being mentioned as likely to become a great empire, by the 
rapid increase of population :— Johnson. ** Why, Sir, 1 see no prospect 
of their propagating more. They can have no more children than they 
can get. I know of no way to make them breed more than they do. 
It ia not from reason and prudence that people marry, but from inclina- 
tion. A man is poor; he thinks, ' [ cannot be worse, and so 1*11 e*en 
take Peggy.* " Boswell. ** But have not nations been more populous at 
one period than another?*' Johnson. *' Yes, Sir; but that has been 
owing to the people being less thinned at one period than another, 
whether by emigrations, war, or 'pestilence, not by their being more or 
less prolific. Births at all times bear the same proportion to the same 
number of people.*' Boswell. *' But, to consider the state of our own 
country ; — does not throwing a number of farms into one hand hurt 
population ?** Johnson. ** Why no. Sir ; the same quantity of food 
being produced, will be consumed by the same number of mouths, though 
the people may be disposed of in different ways. We see, if corn be 
dear, and butcher*s meat cheap, the farmers all apply themselves to thf 
raising of com, till it becomes plentiful and chesp, and then butchers* 
neat becomes dear; ^o that an equality is always perceived. No, Sir^ 
let fanciful men do as they will, depend upon it, it is difficult to disturb 
tbe system of life.** Boswell. ** But Sir, is it not a very bad thing for 
landlords to oppress their tenants, by raising their rents ?** Johnson. 
^* Very bad. But, Sir, it never can have any general influence ; it may 
distress some individuals. For, consider this : landlords cannot do with- 
out tenants. Now tenants will not give more for land, than land is 
worth, if they can make more of their money by keeping a shop, or 
aoy other way, they'll do it, and so oblige landlords to let land come 
back to a reasonable rent, in order that they may get tenants. Land, in 
England, is an article of commerce. A tenant who pays his landlord 
bis rent, thinks himself no more obliged to him than you think yourself 
obliged to a man in whose shop you buy a piece of goods. He knows 
the landlord does not let him have his land fur less than he can get from 
others, in the same manner as the shopkeeper sells his goods. No shop- 
keeper sells a yard of ribband for six-pence when seven-pence is tbe 
current price.** Boswell. *' But, Sir, is it not better that tenants should 
be dependent on landlords ?** Johnson. ** Why, Sir, as there are many 
more tenants than landlords, perhaps strictly speaking, we should wish 
not. But if you plea»e you may let your land* cheap, and so get the 
value, part in money and part in homage. 1 should agree with you in 
that." Boswell. *' So, Sir, you laugh at schemes of political improve- 
ment." Johnson. << Why, Sir, most schemes of political improvement 
are very laughable things." 
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He obtenred, " Providence has wisely ordered that the more Dumefoof 
men are, the more difficolt it is for them to agree io any thiog* and •• 
they are governed. There is no doubt» that if the poor should reason^ 
* We'll be the poor no longer, we'll make the rich take their turn,* they 
could easily do Mt, were it not that they can't agree. So the commoa 
soldiers, though so much more numerous than their officers, are governed 
by them for the same reason." 

He said^ ** Mankind have a strong attachment to the habitations tm 
which they have been accustomed. You 'see the inhabitants of Norway 
do not with one consent quit it, and go to some part of America, where 
there is a mild climate, and where they may have the same produce froM 
land, with the tenth part of labour. No, Sir ; their affection for their 
old dwellings, and the terror of a general change, keep them at bome^ 
Thus, we see many of the finest spots in the world thinly inhabited, mod 
many rugged spots well inhabited." 

'The London Chronicle,' which was the only newspaper he constantly 
took in, being brought, the office of reading it aloud was assigned ta 
me. 1 was diverted by his impatience. He made me pan over so many 
parts of it, that my task was very easy. He would not suffer one of 
the petitions to the King about the Middlesex election to be read. 

I had hired a Bohemian as my servant while 1 remained in London, 
and being much pleased with him, I asked Dr. Johnson whether his 
being a Kom»u Catholic should prevent roy taking him with me to Scot- 
land. Johnson. *' Why no. Sir. If he has no objection, you can have 
none." Boswell. " So, Sir, you are no great enemy to the Roman 
Catholic Religion." Johnson. ^* No more. Sir, than to the Presbyterian 
religion." Boswell. .'* You are joking." Johnson. "No, Sir, 1 really 
think so. Nay, Sir, of the two, 1 prefer the Popish." Boswkll. ** How 
so. Sir ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, the Presbyterians have no church, no 
apostolical ordination." Boswell. *' And do you think that absolutely 
essential. Sir?" Johnson. ** Why, Sir, as it was an apostolical institu- 
tion, I think it is dangerous to be without it. And, Sir, the Presbyterians 
have no public worship : they have no form of prayer in which they 
know they are to join. They go to hear a man pray, and are to judge 
whether they will join with him." Boswell. " But, Sir, their doctrine 
is the same with that of the Church of England. Their confession of 
faith, and the thirty-nine articles, contain the same points, even the 
doctrine of predestination." Johnson. "Why yes. Sir; predestination 
was a part of the clamour of the times, 90 it is mentioned in our articles, 
but with as little positiveness as could be." Boswell. *' Is it necessary. 
Sir, to believe all the thirty-nine articles?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, that 
is a question which has been much agitated. Some have thought it 
necessary that they should all be believed ; others have considered theoi 
to be only articles of peace,^ that is to say, you are not to preach against 

jDr. Simon Patrick, (afterwards Bishop of Ely,) thus expresses himself on 
this subject, in a letter to the learned Dr. John Mapletoft, dated Feb. 8, 176«-5; 
"I always took the Articles to be only articles of communion ^ and so Bishop 
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them.** BosWBLL. ** It appears to me, Sir» that predettioation, or what 
18 equivalent to it, cannot be avoided, if we hold an universal prescience 
iu the Deity." Johnson. ** Why, Sir, does not God every day see 
things going on without preventing them ?*' Boswell. ** True, Sir, 
but if a thing be certainly foreseen, it must be fixed, and cannot happen 
otherwise^ and if we apply this consideration to the human mind, there 
is no free will, nor do 1 see how prayer can be of any avail.*' He men- 
tioned Dr. Clarke and Bishop Bramhall on Liberty and Necessity, and 
bid me read South's Sermons on Prayer ; but avoided the question which 
has excruciated philosophers and divines, beyond any other. I did not 
press it further, when I perceived that he was displeased, and shrunk 
from any abridgement of an attribute usually ascribed to the Divinity^ 
however irreqoncileable in its full extent with the grand system of moral 
government. His supposed orthodoxy here cramped the vigorous powera 
of his understanding. He was confined by a chain which early imagina- 
tion and long habit made him think massy and strong, but which, had 
he ventured to try, he could at once have snapt asunder. 

" I proceeded : " What do you think. Sir, of Purgatory, m believed 
by the Roman Catholicks ?** Johnson. *< Why, Sir, it is a very harm- 
less doctrine. They are of opinion that the generality of mankind are 
neither so obstinately wicked as to deserve everlasting punishtbent, nor 
so good as to merit being admitted into the society of blessed spirits; 
and therefore that God is graciously pleased to allow of a middle state, 
where they may be purified by certain degrees of suffering. You see. 
Sir, there it nothing unreasonable in this.*' Boswell. ** But then. Sir, 
their masses for the dead ?** Johnson. "Why, Sir, if it be once esta- 
blished that there are souls in purgatory, it is as proper to pray for them^ 
ts for our brethren of mankind who are yet in this life." BoswELL* 
••The idolatry of the Mass ?" — Johnson, " Sir, there is no idolatry of 
the Mast. They believe God to be there, and they adore him." Bos- 
well. ••The worship of Saints?" Johnson. "Sir, they do not worship 
•aiota ; they invoke them ; they only ask their prayers. I am talking 
all this time of the doctrines of the Church of Rome. I grant you that 
itkpractieet Purgatory ii made a lucrative imposition, and that the peo- 
ple do become idolatrous as they recommend themselves to the tutelary 
protection of particular saints. I think their giving the sacrament only 
ID ooe kind is criminal, because it is contrary to the express institutioD 
of Cheist, and f wonder how the Council of Trent admitted it." Bos- 
WBLL. •• Confession ?" — Johnson. " Why, I don't know but thai is e 

Bramhall expressly maintains against the Bishop of Chalcedon ; and 1 remember 

well, that Bishop Sanderson, when the King was first restored, received the 

sabacription of an acquaintance of mine, which be declared was not to them 

eaerticlca offaith^ but peace. I think you need make no scruple of the matter, 

becmuae all that I know so understood the meaning of subscription, and opoo 

otber tenna would not subscribe.-— The above was printed some years ago io 

tlie JBaropean Magazine, from the original, now iu the hands of Mr. Mapletoft. 

•orgeoo at Chertsey, grandson to Dr. John Mapletoft. 

No. 4. 2 O 
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good thing* The scripture sayv, ^ CoDfess yoar faults one to another/ 
and the priests confess as well as the laity. Then it must be considered 
that their absolution is only upon repentance, and often upon penance 
also. You think your sins may be forgiven without penance, upon re- 
pentance alone.'* 

I thus ventured to mention all the common objections against the 
Roman Catholick Church, that 1 might hear so great a man upon them. 
What he said is here accurately recorded. But it is not impropable 
that if one had taken the other side, he might have reasoned differently. 
I must however mention, that he had a respect for *' the old religion^* 
AS Melancthon called that of the Roman Catholick Church, even wliile 
be was exerting himself for its reformation in some particulars. Sir 
William Scott informs me, that he heard Johnson say, *< A man who is 
converted from Protestantism to Popery, may be sincere : he parts with 
nothing ; he is only superadding to what he already had. But a convert 
from Popery to Protestantism, gives up so much of what he has held as 
sacred as any thing that he retains ; there is so much laceration of mhui 
in such a conversion, that it can hardly be sincere and lasting." The 
ttuth of this reflection may be confirmed by many and eminent instances, 
some of which will occur to most of my readers. . 

When we were alon^, I introduced the subject of death, and endea- 
Toured to maintain that the fear of it might be got over. 1 told him 
that David Hume said to me, he was no more uneasy to think he should 
not be after his life, than that he had not been before he began to exist. 
Johnson. ** Sir, if he really thinks so, his perceptions are disturbed ; 
he is mad : if he does not think so, he lies. He may tell you, he holds 
his finger in the flame of a candle, without feeling pain ; would you 
believe him ? When he dies, he at least gives up all he has.'* Boswell. 
** Foote, Sir, told me, that when he was very ill he was not afraid to die." 
Johnson. " It is not true. Sir. Hold a pistol to Foote's breast, or to 
Hume's, and threaten to kill them, and you'll see how they behave.** 
Boswell. ** But may we not fortify our minds for the approach of 
death ?"•— Here I am sensible I was in the wrong, to bring before his 
view what he ever looked upon with horror ; /or although when in a 
celestial frame of mind in his *' Vanity of Human Wishes," he has 
supposed death to be '* kind Nature's signal for retreat," from this state 
of being to ^'a happier seat," his thoughts upon this awful change were 
in general full of dismal apprehensions. His mind resembled the vast 
amphitheatre, the Colisseum at Rome. In the centre stood his judge* 
meut, which like a mighty gladiator, combated those apprehensions 
that, like the wild beasts of the Arena^ were all around iu cells, ready 
to be let out upon him. After a conflict, he drives them back into their 
dens ; but not killing them, they were still assailing him. To my 
question, whether we might not fortify our minds for the approach of 
death, he answered, in a passion, ** No, Sir, let it alone. It matters 
not how a man dies, but how he lives. The act of dying is not of im- 
portance, it lasts so short a time." He addtd (with an earnest look,) 
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** A man knows it must be so, and sLbmits. It will d<>hiin no good 
to whine." 

1 attempted to continue the conversation. He was so provoked that 
be said : " Give us no more of thib ;" and was thrown into such a 
state of agitation, that he expressed himself in a way that alarmed and 
distressed me ; shewed an impatience that 1 should leave him, and when 
I was going away, called to me sternly, ** Don't let us meet to*morrow." 

I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh observations which 
I had ever heard made upon his character, crowded into my mind; 
and I seemed to myself like the man who had put his head into the 
lion's month a great many times with perfect safety, bnt at last had it 
bit off. 

Next morning I sent him a note, stating that I might have been in the 
wrong, but it was not intentionally ; he was therefore, I could not help 
thinking, too severe upon me. That notwithstanding our agreement 
not to '^eet that day, 1 would call on him in my way to the city, and 
stay five minutes by my watch. ** Yon are, (said I) in my mind, since 
last night, surrounded with cloud and storm. Let me have a glimpse 
of sunshine, and go about my affairs in serenity and cheerful uess." 

Upon entering his study, I was glad that he was not alone, which 
would have made our meeting more aukward. There were with him, 
Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of whom 1 now saw for the first 
time. My note had, on his own reflection, softened him, for he received 
me very complacently : so that I unexpectedly found myself at ease; 
and joined in the conversation. 

He said, the criticks had done too much honour to Sir Richird Black- 
more, by writing so much against him. That in his ** Creation,'* be 
had been helped by various wits, a line by Phillips and a line by Tickell ; 
•o that by their aid, and that of others, the poem had been made ouWj^ 

I defended Blackmore's supposed lines, which have been ridiculed at 
absolutely nonsense : 

•* A painted vest Prince Vortiger had on, 

** Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.**,! 

^Johnson himself haa vindicated Blackmore upon this very point. See the 
Lives of the Poets, vol. iii, p. 75 8vo. 1791. 

II An accurate correspondent of the European Magazine, April 179^ has 
completely exposed a mistake which has been unaccountably frequent in ascrib- 
ing these lines to Blackmore, notwithUanding that Sir Richard Steele, in that 
very popular work ** The Spectator," mentions them as written by the Author 
of The Britisli Princes,'* the IIoii. Edward Moward. The correspondent 
above mentiooed, shews this mistake to be so inveterate, that not only I 
defended the lines as Blackmore*s, in the presence of Dr. Johnson, without any 
contradiction or doubt of their autbeuticity, but that the Reverend Mr. Whitaker 
has asserted in print, that he uuderstauds they were tuppreued in the late 
editioo or editions of Blackmore. ** After all (says this intelligent writer) it is 
not unworthy of particulrr observation, that these lines so often quoted do not 
exist either in Blackmore or Howard.** In ** The British Prioca^** 8vo. 1669* 
BOW belDffe me, p. 96^ they itend thus : « 
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I maintaioed it to be a poetical conceit. A Pict beiog painted, if he is 
■laio in battle, aod a vest being made of bit tkioy it is a painted vest won 
from him, though he was naked* 

Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain pretty voluminous antbor, 
*^yii^gt ** He used to write anonymous books, and then other books 
commending those books, in which there was something of rascality.** 

I whispered him, ** Well, Sir, you are now in good humour.** JoHH« 
SON. " Yes, Sir." I was going to leave him, and had got as far as the 
staircase. He stopped me, and smiling, said, '* Get you gone, tii ;*' 
a curious mode of inviting me to stay, which 1 accordingiy did for some 
time longer. 

This little incidental quarrel and reconciliation, which, perhaps I 
may be thought to have detailed too minutely, must be esteemed as one 
of many proofs which his friends had, that though he might be charged 
with bad humour at times, he was always a ^ood^iia/iirfii man ; and I have 
heard Sir Joshua Reynolds, a nice and delicate observer of manners, 
particularly remark, that when upon any occasion Johnson bad been 
rough to any person in company, he took the first opportunity of recon- 
ciliation, by drinking to him, or addressing his discourse to him ; bnt if 
be found his dignified indirect overtures sullenly neglected, he was quite 
indifferent, and considered himself as having done all that he ought to 
do, and the other as now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the 10th of November, 1 wrote to him 

at Streatham, begging that he would meet me in town on the 9th ; but if 

this should be very inconvenient to him, 1 would go thither. His answer 

was as follows : 

'< To James Boswbll, Esq. 
«• Dear Sib, 

'* Upon balancing the inconveniences of both parties, 1 find it 

will less incommode you to spend your night here, than me to come to 

town. I wish to see you, and am ordered by the lady of this house to 

invite you hither. Whether you can come or not, 1 shall not have any 

occasion of writing to you again before your marriage, and therefore 

tell you now, that with great sincerity 1 wish you happiness. 

** 1 am, dear Sir, 

*' Your most affectionate humble servant, 

«« Nov. 9, 1769. •* Sam. Johnson.** 

1 was detained in town till it was too late on the 9th, so went to him 
early in the morning of the lOth of November. ** Now, (said he,) 
that you are going to marry, do not expect more from life, than life will 
afford. You may often find yourself out of humour, and you may 

*' A vest as admirM Vortiger had on, 
*' Which, from this Island*s foes, his grandsire won 
*' Whose artful colour pass*d the Tyriau dye, 
'' Obliged to triumph in this legacy.** 

It is probable, I think, that some wag, in order to make Howard still more 
ridtculoiy than he really was^ hu formed the couplet as it now circulates. 
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often think joar wife not studioot enough to please yoo; and yet yoo 
may have reason to consider yoarself as upon the whole very happily 
married.'* 

Talking of marriage in general, he observed. " Our marriage service 
is too refiued. It is calculated only for the best kind of marriage ; where- 
as, we should have a form for matches of convenience, of which there are 
many." He agreed with me that there was no absolute necessity for hav- 
ing the marriage ceremony performed by a regular clergyman^ for this 
was not commanded in scripture. 

I was volatile enough to repeat to him a little epigrammatick song of 
mine, on matrimony, which Mr. Garrick had a few days before procured 
to be set to music by the very ingenious Mr. Dibden. 

A Matrimonial Thought. 
*' In the blithe days of honey-moon, 

** With Kate*s allurements smitten, 
*' 1 ]ov*d her late, I lov*d her soon, 

''And caird her dearest kitten. 

" But now my kitten^s grown a cat, 

** And cross like other wives, 
** O ! by my soul, my honest Mat, 

** I fear she has nine lives.** 

My illustrious friend said, *' It it very well. Sir ; but you should not 
awear.** Upon which I altered *< O ! by my soul/' to " alas, alas !*' 

He was so good as to accompany me to London, and see me into the 
post-chaise which was to carry me on the road to Scotland. And sure 1 
amt that however inconsiderable many of the particulars recorded at this 
time may appear to some, they will be esteemed by the best part of my 
readers as genuine traits of his character, contributing together to give a 
full, fair, and distinct view of it. 

In §770, he published a political pamphlet, entitled *<The False 
Alarm," intended to justify the conduct of ministry and their majority in 
the House of Commons, for having virtually assumed it as an axiom, 
that the expulsion of a Member of Parliament was equivalent to exclu- 
sion, and thus having declared Colonel Lutterel to be duly elected for the 
county of Middlesex, notwithstanding Mr. Wilks had a great majority 
of votes. This being justly considered as a gross violation of the right 
of election, an alarm for the constitution extended itself all over the 
kingdom. To prove this alarm to be false, was the purpose of Johnson's 
pamphlet; but even his vast powers were inadequate to cope with con- 
stitutional truth and reason, and his argument failed of effect ; and the 
House of Commons have since expunged the offensive resolution from 
their Journals. That the House of Commons might have expelled Mr. 
Wilkes repeatedly, and as often as he should be re-chosen, was not de- 
nied ; but incapacitation cannat be but by an act uf the whole legislature. 
It was wonderful to see how a prejudice in favour of government in ge- 
neral, and an aversion to public clamour, could blind and contract such 
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ao uaderttaDdiDg u JohDsoo's id this particalar case; yet the wit, the 
sarcasm^ the eloquent vivacity which this pamphlet displayed, made it 
be read with great avidity at the time, and it will ever be read with plea- 
tore, for the sake of its composition. ' That it endeavoured to infate a 
narcotick indifference, as to public concerns, into the minds of the people^ 
and that it broke out sometimes into an extreme coarseness of contemptii* 
ons abuse, is but too evident. 

It must not, however, be omitted, that when the storm of hit violeDce 
subsides, he takes a fair opportunity to pay a grateful compliment to the 
King, who had rewarded his merit : ** These lowborn railers have eodea- 
voured, sorely without effect, to alienate the affections of the people 
from the only King who for almost a century has much appeared to de« 
lire, or much endeavoured to deserve them.'* And ** Every honeat man 
must lament, that the faction has been regarded with frigid neutrality 
by the Tories, who being long accustomed to signalise their priociplea 
by opposition to the Court, do not yet consider, that they have at last a 
King who knows not the name of party, and who wishes to be the com- 
mon father of all his people.** 

To this pamphlet, which was at once discovered to be Johnson's, aeve- 
ral answers came out, in which, care was taken to remind the public of 
his former attacks upon government, and of his now being a penaiooer^ 
without allowing for the honourable terms upou which Johnson's peosioo 
was granted and accepted, or the change of system which the British 
court had undergone upon the accession of his present Majesty. He was, 
however, soothed iu the highest strain of panegyric, in a poem called 
** The Remonstrance,** by the Reverend Mr. Stockdale, to whom he waf, 
upon many occasions, a kind protector. 

The following admirable minute made by hira, describes so well his 
own state, and that of numbers to whom self-examination is habitual, 
that I cannot omit it : 

** June 1, 1770. — Every man naturally persuades himself that be can 
keep his resolutions, nor is he convinced of his imbecility but by length 
of time and frequency of experiment. This opinion of our own coo* 
atancy is so prevalent, that we always despise him who suffers his general 
and settled purpose to be overpowered by an occasional desire. They, 
therefore, whom frequent failures have made desperate, cease to form 
resolutions ; and they who are become cunning, do not tell them. Those 
who do not make them are very few, but of their effect little is perceived ; 
for scarcely any man persists in a course of life planned by choice, but 
as he is restrained from deviation by some external power. He who 
may live as he will, seldom lives long in the observation of his own rules.**^ 

Of this year I have obtained the following letters : 

** To THE Reverend Db« Farmer, Cambridge. 
" Sir, 

" As no mao ought to keep wholly to himself any possession that 

may be uMful to the public, 1 hope you will not think me unreasonably 

t Pnyen and Meditations, p. ^. 
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introsive, if I hare recourse to you for such information as you are more 
able to give me than any other man. 

** In support of an opinion which you have already placed above the 
need of any more support, Mr. Steeveos, a very Ingenious gentleman* 
lately of King's College, has collected an account of all the translations 
which Shakspeare might have seen and used. He wishes his catalogue 
to be perfect, and therefore intreats that you will favour him by the in- 
•ertioo of such additions as the accuracy of your enquiries has enabled 
you to make. To this request I take the liberty of adding my owq 
•olicitation. 

*' We have no immediate use for this catalogue, and therefore do not 
desire that it should interrupt or hinder your more important employ- 
meots. But it will be kind to let us ktiow that you receive it. 

" I am, Sir. &c. 
(* JohosouVcourt, Fleet«street, *< Sam. Johnson." 

March 21, 1770. 

<< To THE Reverend Ma. Thomas Wabton. 
« Dear Sir, 
** The readiness with which you were pleased to promise me some 
notes on Shakspeare, was a new instance of your friendship. I shall 
DOt hurry you ; but am desired by Mr. Steevens, who helps me in this 
edition, to let you know, that we shall print the tragedies firxt, and shall 
therefore want first the notes which belong to them. We think not to . 
incommode the readers with a supplement ; and therefore, what we can- 
not put into its proper place, will do us no good. We shall not begin 
to print before the end of six weeks, perhaps not so soon. 

•« I am, &c. 
** London, June 23, 1770. ** Sam. Johnson.** 

*' To the Rev. Dr« Joseph Warton. 
'' Dear Sir, 
" I am revising my edition of Shakspeare, and remember that I for* 
merly misrepresented your opinion of Lear. Be pleased to write .the 
paragraph as you would have it, and send it. If you have any remarks 
of yonr own upon that or any other play, I shall gladly receive them. 

'* Make my compliments to Mrs. Warton. I sometimes think of 
wandering for a few days to Winchester, but am apt to delay. 1 am. Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
«* Sept. 27, 1770. " Sam. Johnson.'* 

'* To Mr. Francis Barber, at Mrs. Clapp*s, Bishopstortford, 

Hertfordshire. 

'* Dear Francis, 

'' I am at last sat down to write to you, and should very much blame 

myself for having neglected you so long, if I did not impute that and 

many other failings to want of health. I hope not to be so long silent 

again. I am very well satisfied with your progress, if you can really per- 
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form the exercises which yoo are set ; and 1 hope Mr. Ellis does not suf- 
fer yon to impose on him» or on yourself* 

** Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis* and to Mrs. Clapp, and Mr. 

Smith. 

" Let me know what English books you read for your entertainment. 
You can never be wise unless you love reading. 

*' Do not imagine that 1 shall forget or forsake you ; for if, when 1 
examine you, 1 find that you hate not lost your time, you shall want no 
encouragement from *^ Your's affectionately* 

«< London, Sept. 25, 1770. " Sam. Johnsoii.** 

To THE SAME. 

<< Dear Francis, 

" I hope you mind your business. I design you shall staj with 
Mrs. Clapp these holidays. If you are invited out you may go, if Mr. 
Ellis gives leave. 1 have ordered you some clothes, which you will re- 
ceive, I believe, next week. My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to 
Mr. Ellis, and Mr. Smith, &c. << I am 

" Your affectionate, 
«« December 7, 1770. " Sam. Johnsoii.** 

During this year there was a total cessation of all correspondence be* 
tween Dr. Johnson and me, without any coldneu on either side, but 
merely from procrastination, continued from day to day ; and aa I was 
not in London I had no opportunity of enjoying his company and re- 
cording his conversation. To supply this blank, I shall present my 
readers with some Collectanea^ obligingly furnished to me by the Rev. 
Dr. Maxwell, of Falkland, in Ireland, some time assistant preacher at 
the Temple, and for many years the social friend of Johnson, who spoke 
of him with a very kind regard. 

*' My acquaintance with that great and venerable character commenced 
in the year 1754. I was introduced to him by Mr. Grierson,:^ his Ma- 
jesty's printer at Dublin, a gentleman of uncommon learning, and great 
wit and vivacity. Mr. Grierson died in Germany, at the age of twenty- 
seven. Dr. Johnson highly respected hit abilities, and often observed, 
that he possessed more exteniive knowledge than any man of his years 
he had ever known. His industry was equal to his talents; and he par- 
ticularly excelled in every species of philological learning, and was, per^ 
haps, the best critic of the age he lived in. 

** I must always remember with gratitude my obligation to Mr. Grier- 
son, for the honour and happiness of Dr. Johnson's acquaintance and 
friendship, which continued uninterrupted and undiminished to his death: 
a connection, that was at once the pride and happiness of my life. 

X Son of the learned Mrs. Grierson, who was patronised by the late Lord 
Granville, and was the editor of several of the classics. 

Her edition of Tacitus, with the notes ofRyckius, in three volumes, 8vo. 
1730, was dedicated in very elegant Latin to John, Lord Carteret, (afterwards 
Earl Granville,) by whom she was patronized during his residence in Ireland 
as Lord Lieutenant between 1724 and 1730. 
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** What pity it is, that so mach wit and good tense at he contioually 
exhibited in conversatioo, should periith unrecorded ! Few pertont quitted 
his company without perceiving themselves wiser and better than they 
were before. On serious subjects he flashed the most interesting coo* 
viction upon his auditors ; and upon lighter topics, you might have 
tupposed^^/6aito musas de mante locutas* 

** Though 1 can hope to add but little to the celebrity of so exalted 
a character, by any communications 1 can furnish, yet out of pure re- 
spect to his memory, 1 will venture to -transmit to you fome anecdotes 
concerning him, which fell under my own observation. The very tninuiiiB 
of such a character must be interesting, and may be compared to the 
filings of diamonds. 

" In politics he was deemed a Tory, but certainly was not so in the 
obnoxious or party sense of the term ; for while he asserted the legal aod 
salutary prerogatives of the crown, he no less respected the constitutional 
liberties of the people. Whiggism, at the time of the Revolution, he 
taid, was accompanied with certain principles; but latterly, as a mere 
party distinction under Walpole and the Pelhame, was no better thao 
the politics of stock jobbers, and the religion of infidels. 

** He detested the idea of governing by parliamentary corruption, and 
asserted most strenuoutily, that a prince steadily and conspicuously, pur- 
suing the interests of his people, could not fail of parliamentary coo- 
carrence. A prince of ability, he contended, might and should be the 
directing soul and spirit of his own administration ; in short, his own 
minister, and not the mere head of a party : and not till then, would the 
royal dignity be sincerely respected. 

'* Johnson seemed to think, that a certain degree of crown influence 
over the Houses of Parliament, (not meaning a corrupt and ihameful 
dependence,) was very salutary, nay, even necessary, in our mixed 
government. * For, (said he,) if the members were under no crown 
influence, and disqualified from receiving any gratification from Courts 
and resembled, as they possibly might, Pym and Haslerig, and other 
stubborn and sturdy members of the long Parliament, the wheels of 
government would be totally obstructed. Such men would oppose^ 
merely to shew their power, from envy, jealousy, and perversity of dis- 
position; and not gaining themselves, would hate and oppose all who 
did : not loving the person of the prince, and conceiving they owed him 
little gratitude, from the mere spirit of insolence and contradiction, they 
wonld oppose and thwart him on all occasions.' 

*'The inseparable imperfection annexed to all human governmentSf 
consisted, he said, in not being able to create a sufficient fund of virtue 
aod principle to carry the laws into due and effectual execution. Wis- 
dom might plan, but virtue alone can execute. And where could 
sufficient virtue be found ? A variety of delegated, and often discretionary, 
powers must be entrusted somewhere ; which, if not governed by integrity 
and conscience, would necessarily be abused, till at last the constable 
would Sell his for a shilling. 

No. 4. 2 P 
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** This excellent person was sometimes charged with abefting dufish 
and iiirbitrary principles of government. Nothing in my opinion coald 
be a grosser calumny and misrepresentation ; for how can it be rationally 
•upposedy that he should adopt sbch pernicions and absurd opinioot^ 
who supported his philosophical character with so much dignity, was 
extremely jealous of his personal liberty and independence,:^ and could 
not brook the smallest appearance of neglect or insult even from the 
highest personages ? 

'* But let us view him in some instances of more familiar life* 
*' His general mode of life, during my acquaintance, seemed to be 
ptetty uniform. About twelve o'clock I commonly visited him, nod 
frequently found him in bed, or declaiming over his tea, which be draok 
very plentifully. He generally had a levee of morning visitors, chiefly 
men of letters; Hawkesworth, Goldsmith, Murphy, Langton, Steevens, 
Beauclerk, &c. &c. and sometimes learned ladies ; particularly I re- 
member a French lady of wit and fashion doing him the honour of a 
visit. He seemed to me to be considered as a kind of public oracle» 
whom every body thought they had a right to visit and consult; and 
doubtless they were well rewarded. I never could discover how be found 
tiiHe for his compositions. He declaimed all the morning, then went to 
dinner at a tavern, where he commonly staid late, and then drank hit 
Itea at some friend's house, over which he loitered a great while; bat 
Isieldom took supper. I fancy he must have read and wrote chiefly in the 
night, for I can scarcely recollect that he ever refused going with me to 
a tavern, and he often went to Ranelagh, which he deemed a place of 
innocent recreation. 

** He frequently give all the silver in his pocket to the poor, who 
watched him between his house and the tavern where he dined. He 
walked the streets at all hours, and said he was never robbed, for the rogues 
knew he hud little money, nor had the appearance of having much. 

** Though the most accessible and communicative man alive, yet when 
he suspected he was invited to be exhibited, he constantly spumed the 
invitation. 

*< Two young women from Staffordshire visited him when I was pre- 
sent, to consult him on the subject of Methodism, to which they were 
inclined. * Come, (said he,) you pretty fools, dine with Maxwell and 
me at the Mitre, and we will talk over that subject;* which they did, 
and after dinner he took one of them upon his knee, and fondled her 
for half an hour together. 

'* Upon a visit to me, at a country lodging near Twickenham, he 
asked what sort of society I had there. I told him, but indifierent; as 
they chiefly consisted of opulent traders, retired from business. He 
•aid, he never much liked that class of people ; for. Sir, (said be,) they 
have lost the civility of tradesmen, without acquiring the manners of 
gentlemen.* 

X On the necessity of crown influence, see Boucher*8 Sermons on the American 
Revolution, p. si8: and Paley^s Moral PhUosophy, B. VL cvii. p. 491»4ta 
there quoted. 
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** Johnson was mach attached to London : he observedj that a mai^ 
stored his mind better there than any where el»e ; and that in remote 
situations a man's body might be feasted, but his miud was starved, an4 
his faculties apt to degenerate, from want of exercise and competition. 
No place, (he said,) cured a man's vanity or arrogance, so well as Loi^ 
doo ; for as no man was either great or good per se^ but as compared 
with others not so good or great, he was sure to find in the metropolis 
ipany his equaU, and some his superiors. He observed, that a map. in 
London was in less danger of falling in love indiscreetly, than any wber^ 
else; for there the difficulty of deciding between the conflicting pieten- 
SMMis of a vast variety of objects, kept him safe. He told me, thai he 
had frequently been offered country preferment, if he would consent to 
take orders ; but he could not leave the improved society of the capital, 
qr consent to exchange the exhilarating joys and splendid decorations of 
public life, for the obscurity, insipidity, and uniformity of remote 
situations. 

*' Speaking of Mr. Harte, Canon of Windsor, and writer of 'The 
History of Gustavus Adolphus,' he much commended him as a scholar, 
and a man of the most companionable talents he had ever known. He 
said, the defects in his history proceeded not from imbecility, but from 
foppery. 

'* He loved, he said, the old black letter books ; they were rich in 
natter, though their style was inelegant ; wonderfully so, coosidenng 
bow conversant the writers were with the best models of antiquity. 

** Barton's * Anatomy of Melancholy,' he said, was the only book that 
ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he wished to rise. 

** He frequently exhorted me to set about writing a History of Ire- 
land, and archly remarked, there had been some good Irish writers, ynd 
that one Irishman might at least aspire to equal another. He had great 
compassion for the miseries and distresses of the Irish nation, particu- 
larly the Papists ; and severely reprobated the barbarous debilitating 
policy of the British government, which, he said, was the most detestably 
mode of persecution. To a gentleman, who hinted such policy might 
be necessary to support the authority of the English government, he re- 
plied saying, ' Let the authority of the government perish, rather than 
be maintained by iniquity. Better would it be to restrain the turbulence 
pf the natives by the authority of the sword, and to make them amenable 
to law and justice by an effectual and vigorous police, than to grind them 
to powder by all manner of disabilities and incapacities. Better, (said he) 
to .hang or drown people at once, than by an unrelenting persecution 
to heggar and starve them.' The moderation and humanity of the pre* 
sent times have, in some measure, justified the wisdom of his observations. 

** Dr. Johnson was often accused of prejudices, nay, antipathy, with 
regard to the natives of Scotland. Surely, so illiberal a prejudice never 
entered his mind : and it is well known, many natives of that respectable 
country possessed a large share in his esteem : uor were any of them 
ever excladed from his good offices as far as opportunity permitted. 
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Trae it is, he considered the Scotch, nationally, as a crafty, designing 
]ieop1e, eagerly attentive to their own interest, and too apt to overlook 
the claims and pretensions of other people. * While they confine their 
benevolence, in a manner, exclusively to those of their own country^ 
they expect to share in the good offices of other people. Now, (said 
Johnson,) this principle is either right or wrong ; if right, we should 
do well to imitate such conduct ; if wrong, we cannot too much detest it.* 

" Being solicited to compose a funeral sermon for the daughter of a 
tradesman, he naturally enquired into the character of the deceased ; 
and being told she was remarkable for her humility and condesceDsioD 
to inferiors, he observed, that those were very laudable qualities, bat 
it might not be so easy to discover who the lady's inferiors were. 

** Of a certain player he remarked, that his conversation usually 
threatened and announced more than it performed; that he fed yoo 
with a continual renovation of hope, to end in a constant successioo of 
disappointment. 

" When exasperated by contradiction, he was apt to treat his op- 
ponents with too much acrimony : as, • Sir, you don't see your way 
through that question :' — * Sir, you talk the language of ignorance.* 
On my observing to him that a certain gentleman had remained silent 
the whole evening, in the midtit of a very brilliant and learned society, 
Sir, (said he,) the conversation overflowed, and drowned him.' 

** His philosophy, though austere and solemn, was by no means morose 
and cynical, and never blunted the laudable sensibilities of his character, 
or exempted him from the influence of the tender passions. Want of 
tenderness, he always alledged, was want of parts, and was no less a proof 
of stupidity than depravity. 

"Speaking of Mr. Hanway, who published 'An Eight Days' Jour- 
ney from London to Portsmouth,' * Jonas, (said he,) acquired some re- 
putation by travelling abroad, but lost it ail by travelling at home.' 

*' Of the passion of love he remarked, that its violence and ill eflfects 
were much exaggerated ; who knows any real suflerings on that head, 
more than from the exorbitancy of any other passion ? 

'* He mucli commended * Law's Serious Call.' which he said was the 
finest [jiece ol' hortatory theology in any language. • Law, (said he) fell 
latterly into the reveries of Jacob Behnien, whom Law alledged to have 
been somewhat in the same stale with St, Paul, and to have seen tiiiHl- 
terahle things. Were it even so, (said Johnson,) Jacob would have re- 
sembled St. Paul still more, by not attempting to utter them.' 

'* He observed, that the established clergy did not preach |>laiD 
enough ; and that polished periods and glittering sentences flew over 
the heads of the common people, without any impression upon their 
hearts. Something might be necessary, he observed, to excite the af- 
fections of the common people, who were sunk in langour and lethargy 
and therefore he supposed that the new concomitants of methodism might 
probably produce so desirable an eflect. The mind, like the body, he 
observed, delighted in change and noveltyi aud even in religioD itself^ 
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coarted new appearances and modifications. Whatever might be thought 
of some roethodist teachers, he said, he could scarcely doubt the stnce- 
rity of that man, who travelled nine hundred miles in a month, and 
preached twelve times a week ; for no adequate reward, merely temporal, 
could be given for such indefatigable labour. 

** Of Dr. Priestley's theological works, he remarked, that they tended 
to unsettle every thing, and yet settled nothing. 

** He was much affected by the death of his mother, and wrote to me 
to come and assist him to compose his mind, which indeed 1 found ex- 
tremely agitated. H6 lamented that all serious and religious conversa- 
tion was banished from the society of men, and yet great advantage* 
might be derived from it. All acknowledged, he said, what hardly any 
body practised, the obligations we were under of making the concerns 
of eternity the governing principles of our lives. Every man, he ob- 
served, at last wishes for retreat : he sees his expectations frustrated io 
the world, and begins to wean himself from it, and to prepare for everlast- 
ing separation. 

** He observed, that the influence of London now extended every where, 
mnd that from all manner of communication being opened, there shortly 
would be no remains of the ancient simplicity, or places of cheap retreat 
to be found. 

** He was no admirer of blank verse, and said it always failed, unlets 
sustained by the dignity of the subject. In blank-verse, he said, the 
language suti'ered more distortion, to keep it out of prose, than any in- 
convenience or limitation to be apprehended from the shackles and cir- 
cumspection of rhyme. 

** He reproved me once for saying grace without mention of the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and hoped in fnture 1 would be more mind- 
ful of the apostolical injunction. 

** He refutted to go out of a room before me at Mr. Langton's house, 
saying, be hoped he knew his rank better than to presume to take place 
of a Doctor io Divinity. I mention such little anecdotes, merely to shew 
the peculiar turn and habit of his mind. 

** He Uked frequently to observe, that there was more to be endured 
than enjoyed, in the general condition of human life ; and frequently 
quoted those lines of Dryden : 

" Strange cozenage ! none would live past years again, 
** Yet all hope pleasure from what still remain.** 

For^ his part, he said, he never parsed that week in his life which he 
would wish to repeat, were an angel to make the proposal to him. 

** He was of opinion, that the English nation cultivated both their 
soil and their reason better than any other people; but admitted that 
the French, though not the highest, perhaps, in any department of 
literature, yet in every department were very high. Intellectual pre- 
eminence, he observed, was the highest superiority ; and that every na- 
tion derived their highest reputation from the splendour and dignity 
of their writers. Voltaire, he said, was a good narrator, and that bis 
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priQcipal merit coDaUted in a happy aelectioo aud arrangemeot of arw 
cumstaoces* * 

** Speaking of the French nofeli, compared with Richardton'sy he 
aaidy they might be pretty baubles^ but a wren was not ao eagle. 

** Id a Latin conventatiou with the Pere Botcovitcb, at tlie bouae of 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, I heard him maintain the superiority of Sir Isaac 
Newton over all foreign philosopberayi^ with a dignity and eloquence 
that surprised that learned foreigner. It being observed to him» that a 
tage for every thing English prevailed much in France after Lord Chat* 
barn's glorious war, he said* he did not wonder at it^ for that wc bad 
drubbed those fellows into a proper reverence for us« and that tbeir 
national petulance required periodical chastiseaaent. 

^* Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues, he deemed a nugatory performance* 
<< That man, (said he J sat down to write a book, to tell the world what 
the world bad all his life been telling him.' 

** Somebody observing that the Scotch Highlanders, in the year I745» 
had made surprising efforts, considering their numerous wants and dis* 
advantages * Yes, Sir, (said he,) their wants were numerous : but you 
have not mentioned the greatest of them all,-»the want of law.* 

^ Speaking of the inward lights to which some methodists pretended* 
he said, it was a principle utterly incompatible with social or civil aeco* 
rity. * If a man (said he,) pretends to a principle of which I can know 
nothing, nay, not so much as that he has it, but only that he pretends to 
It; bow can I tell what that person many be prompted to do ? When a 
fierson professes to be governed by a written ascertained law, I can then 
know where to find him,' 

** The poem of Fingal, he said, was a mere unconnected rhapsody, a 
tiresome repetition of the same images. < In vain shall we look for the 
lucidus ordof where there is neither end or object, design or moral, net 
certa recurrit imago,* 

** Being asked by a young nobleman, what was become of the gallantry 
and military spirit of the old English nobility, he replied, ' Why, my 
Lord, ril tell you what is become of it : it is gone into the city to look 
for a fortune.' 

" Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom he chanced to meet, he 
said, * That fellow seems to me to posseiis but one idea, and that is a 
wrong one.' 

" Much enquiry having been made concerning a gentleman, who had 
quitted a company where Johnson was, and no information being 
obtained ; at last Johnson observed, that * he did not care to speak ill 
of any man behind his back, but he believed the gentleman was an 
aitomey.* 

X In SL Discourse by Sir William Jones, addressed to the Asiatic Society, 
Feb. t25, 1785, is the following passage : 

'* One of the most sagacious men in this age who continues, I hope, to im- 
prove and adorn it, Samuel Johnson, remarked in my hearing, that if Newton 
had flourished in ancient Greece^ he would have been wonhipped aa a Di- 
vinity." 
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<* He spoke with much cootempt of the notice taken of Woodhouse, 
the poetical shoemaker. He said, it was all vanity and childishness: and 
that such objects were, to those who patronized them, mere mirror^ of 
their own superiority. * They had better (said he,) furnish the man with 
good implements for his trade, than raise subscriptions for his poems* 
He may make an excellent shoemaker, but can never make a good poet. 
A acbooUboy's exercise may be a pretty thing for a school-boy ; but it 
is no treat for a man.' 

** Speaking of Boetios, who was the favourite writer of the middle ages, 
be taid it was very surprising, that upon such a subject, and in such a 
•itaation, he should be magis philosophus quam Christianus* 

** Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, ' I donH 
know (said he,) that Arthur can be classed with the very 6rst dramatic 
writers; yet at present 1 doubt much whether we have any thing supe- 
rior to Arthur.* 

** Speaking of the national debt, he said, it was an idle dream to sap- 
pote that the country could sink under it. Let the public creditors be 
ever so clamorous, the interest of millions must ever prevail over that 
of tboosands. 

« Of Dr. Kennicott*s Collations, he observed, that though the text 
•boold not be much mended thereby, yet it was no small advantage to 
know, that we had as good a text as the most consummate industry and 
diligence could procure. 

** Johnson observed, that so many objections might be made to every 
Ihiog, that nothing could overcome them but the necessity of doing 
•omelhing. No man would be of any profession, as simply opposed 
to not l>eing of it : but every one must do something. 

*' He remarked, that a London parish was a very comfortless thing ; 
for the clergyman seldom knew the face of one out of ten of his pa- 
fiahionert. 

** Of the late Mr. Mallet he spoke with no great respect : said, he was 
ready for any dirty job: that he had wrote against Byng at the instigation 
of the ministry, and was equally ready to write for him, provided he 
found his account in it. 

** A gtotleoian who had been very unhappy in marriage, married im-i 
mediately- after his wife died; Johnson said, it was the triumph of hope 
over ezperieoce* 

^ He observed, that a man of sense and education should meet a suit- 
able companion in a wife. It was a miserable thing when the conversa- 
tion coold only be such as, whether the mutton should be boiled or 
rooted, and probably a dispute about that. 

*' He did not approve of late marriages, observing that more was lost 
in point of time, than compensated for by any possible advantages. 
£ren ill asaorted marriages were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 

** Of old Sheridan he remarked, that he neither wanted parts nor lite- 
rature; but that his vanity and Quixotism obscured his merits. 
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'* He satdy foppery was never cared ; it was the bad stamina of the 
mind, which, like those of the body, were never rectified : once a cox- 
comb, and always a coxcomb. 

** Being told that Gilbert Cow per called him the Caliban of literature; 
* Well, (said he,) 1 roust dub him the Punchinello.* 

** Speaking of the old Earl of Cork and Orrery, he said, < that mmo 
apent his life in catching at an object, [literary eminence,] which he bad 
not power to grasp.' 

** To find a substitution for violated morality, he said, was the leading 
feature in all perversions of religion. 

** He often used to quote, with great pathos, those fine lines of Virgil : 

' Optima quaque dies miseris mortalihus €Svt 
' Prima fagit ; subeunt morbid trittisque seneetui 

* Et labor, et dura rapit inclementia mortisJ' 

§ 

** Speaking of Homer, whom he venerated as the prince of poetff^ 
Johnson remarked that the advice given to Diomed;^ by his father, wheo 
be sent him to the Trojan war, was the noblest exhortation that con Id be 
instanced in any heathen writer, 'and comprised in a single line: 

Atty apunBViiVi xai viriipo')(ov ififieyody : 

which, if I recollect well, is translated by Dr. Clarke thos : semper ap^ 
petere prastantissimat et omnibus aliis antecellere, 

** He ob»erved, * it was a most mortifying reflection for any man to 
consider, what he had done, compared with what he might have done.* 

** He said, few people had intellectual resources sufficient to forego 
the pleasures of wine. They could not otherwise contrive how to fill the 
interval between dinner and supper. 

*' He went with me, one Sunday, to hear my old Master, Gregory 
Sharpe, preach at the Temple. — In the prefatory prayer, Sharpe ranted 
about Liberty, as a blessing most fervently to be implored, and its coq» 
tinuance prayed for. Johnson observed that our liberty was in no sort 
of danger : — he would have done much better, to pray against our 
licentiousness. 

** One evening at Mrs. Montague's, where a splendid company was 
assembled, consisting of the most eminent literary characters, I thought 
he seemed highly pleased with the respect and attention that were shewn 
him, and asked him on our return home, if he was not highly gratified 
by his visit: • No, Sir, (said he) not W\gh\y gratijied; yet I do not recol- 
lect to have passed many evenings tcith fewer objections.* 

** Though of no high extraction himself, he had much respect for birth 
and family, especially among ladies. He said, ' adventitious accom- 

X Dr. Maxweirs memory has deceived him. Glaucus is the person who 
received this counsel j and Clarke*s translation of the passage (II. x. 1. 208.) is 
as follows : 

" Ut semper fortissime rem gererem, et superior virtute essem aliis.** 
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plishneots may Iw possessed by afl ranks ; but ooe may easily distingoish 
tbe h^m gentlewoman** 

*^ He said, < the poor id England were better provided for, than in any 
other country of the same extent : he did not mean littfe Cantons, or 
petty Republics. Where a great proportion of the pebple, said he, are 
aaffered to languish in helpless misery, that country must be ill policed, 
and wretchedly governed : a decent provision for the poor, is the true 
test of civilization. — Gentlemen of education, he observed, were pretty 
much the same in all countries ; the condition of the lower orders, the 
poor especially, was the true mark of national discrimination.* 

^ When the corn«laws were in agitation in Ireland, by which that 
country has been enabled not only to feed itself, but to export corn to a 
large amount ; Sir Thomas Robinson observed, that those laws might 
be prejudicial to the corn-trade of England. * Sir Thomas, (said he,) 
you talk the language of a savage : what. Sir ? would you prevent any 
people from feeding thenaselves, if by any honest means they can do it«* 

^ It being mentioned, that Gurrick assisted Dr. Brown, the anthor of 
the * Estimate,' in some dramatic composition, * No,. Sir ; (said Johnson,) 
he would no more suffer Garrick to write a line in his play, than he would 
suffer him to mount his pulpit.* 

** Speaking of Burke, he said, * It was commonly observed he spoke 
too often in parliament ; but nobody could say he did not speak well, 
though too frequently and too familiarly.* 

** Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly worth while to 
save anxiously twenty pounds a year. If a man could save to that 
degree, so as to enable him to assume a different rank in society, then, 
indeed, it might answer some purpose. 

** He observed, a principal source of erroneooa judgement was, view- 
iog tilings partiarlly and only 00 one side : as for instance, /brl«fi#-Aiiii/€rfy 
when they cooteaaplated the fortune singly and separately f it was a das« 
zliBg and tempting object ; but when they came to possess the wives aB# 
their fortunes together, they began to suspect tbey had not made quite 
ao food a bargain. 

^ Speaking of the late I>uke of Northumberland living very magni« 
ficiently when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, somebody remarked, it would 
be difficult to find a suitable successor to hi m : then exclaimed Johoson* 
he is only Jit to succeed himself. 

'* He advised me, if possible, to have a good orchard. He knew, he 
aaid, a clergyman of small income, who brought up a family very re« 
putably, which he chiefly fed with apple dumplins. 

** He said, be had known several good scholars among the Irish gen« 
tlemen ; but scarcely any of them correct in quantity. He extended the 
•une observation to Scotland. 

'* Speaking of a certain Prelate, who exerted himself very laudably 
in building churches and parsonage-houses ; * however, said he, I do not 
find that he is esteemed a man of much professional learning, or a liberal 
pslroo of it;— yet, it is well, where a man possesses any strong ppsitive 

No. 4* 2 Q 
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ezcelleDce.— Few have all kinds of merit belongiog to their character. 
We mast not examine matters too deeply — No, Sir, A/allible being will 
fail somewhere* 

*^ Talking of the Irish clergy, he said. Swift was a man of great parts, 
and the instrament of much good to )iis country* — Berkeley was a pro- 
found scholar, as well as a man of fine imagination ; but Usher, he said, 
was the great luminary of the Irish church; and a greater, he added» 
no church could boast of; at least in modern times. 

*' We dined tite^d-tite at the Mitre, as I was preparing to return to 
Ireland, after an absence of many years. I regretted much leaving Lon- 
don, where I had formed many agreeable connexions : ' Sir, (said he,) I 
dont wonder at it ; no man, fond of letters, leaves London without re- 
gret* But remember. Sir, you have seen and enjoyed a great deal ;«> 
you have seen life in its highest decorations, and the world has nothing 
new to exhibit. — No man is so well qualified to leave public life as he 
Who has long tried it and known it well* We are always hankering after 
untried situations, and imagining greater felicity from them than they 
can afford. No, Sir, knowledge and virtue may be acquired in all coun- 
tries, and your local consequence will make you some amends for the 
intellectual gratifications you relinquish.' Then he quoted the follow- 
ing lines with great pathos : 

* He who has early known the pompe of state. 

* (For things unknown, *tis ignorance to condemn -y) 

* And after having viewed the gawdy bait^ 
' Can boldly say, the trifle I contemn j 

' With such a one contented could I live, 
' Contented could I die/J — 

}: Being desirous to trace these verses to the fountain-head, after having in 
vain turned over several of our elder poets with the hope of lighting on them. 
I applied to Dr. Maxwell, now resident at Bath, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their author : but that gentleman could furnish no aid on this occasion. 
At lengtli the lines have been discovered by the author*8 second son, Mr. James 
Boswell, in the London Magazine for July, 173if where they form part of a 
poem on Retirement, there published anonymously, but in fact (as be after- 
wards found) copied with some slight variations, from one of Walairs smaller 
poems, entitled. *' The Retirement ;'* and they exhibit another proof of what 
has been elsewhere observed by the author of the work before us that John- 
son retained in his memory fragments of obscure or neglected poetry. In quot- 
ing verses of that description, he appears by a slight variation to have some- 
times given them a moral turn, and to have dexterously adapted them to bis 
own sentiments, where the original had a very different tendency. Thus, in 
the present instance, (as Mr. J. Boswell observes to me) •• the author of the 
poem abovementioned exhibits himself as having retired to the country, to 
avoid the vain follies of a town life, — ambition, avarice, and the pursuit of 
pleasure, contrasted with the eujoyments of the country, and the deligbtfnl 
conversation that the books, &c. furnish ; which he holds to be infinitely 
more pleasing and instructive than any which town can afford. He is then 
led to consider the weakness of the human mind, and after lamenting thai he 
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** He then took a most affecting leave of me ; said, he knew it was a 
point of duty that called me away. — * We shall be sorry to lose you, said 
he: iaudo tamen.^* 

(the writer) who is neither enslaved by avarice, ambition, or pleasure, has yet 
made himself a slave to love, he thus proceeds;** 

"'If this dire passion never will be done, 
" If beauty always must my heart enthral, 
** O, rather let me be enslaved by one, 
** Than madly thus become a slave to all : 

** One who has early known the pomp of state, 
** For things unknown *tis ignorance tocondemn, 
** And after having viewed the gawdg bait, 
** Can coldly say, the trifle I contemn ; 

** In her blest arms contented covdd I live, 
** Contented could I die, But» O my mind, 
** Imaginary scenes of bliss deceive 
** With hopes of joys impossible to find.** 

Another instance of Johnson's retaining in his memory verses by obscure 

authors is given in Mr. BoswclTs *< Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides;** where 

in consequence of hearing a girl spinning in a chamber over that in which he 

was sitting, he repeated these lines, which he said were written by one Gifiard, 

a clergyman ; but the poem in which they are introduced, has hitherto been un** 

discovered : 

** Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound : 

** All at her work the village maiden sings; 

*' Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 

" Revolves the sad vicissitude of things.** 

In the autumn of 1789, when he was at Brighthelmstone, he frequently ac-» 
eompanied Mr. Philip Metcalfe in his chaise, to take the air, and the conver- 
sation in one of their excursions happening to turn on a celebrated historian, 
since deceased, he repeated, with great precision, some verses, as very cha- ' 
racteristic of that gentleman. These furnish another proof of what has been 
above observed ; for they are found in a very obscure quarter, among some 
aiionymous poems appended to the second volume of a collection frequently 
printed by Lintot, under the title of Pope*s Miscellanies : 

** See how the wand*ring Danube flows, 

" Realms and religions parting ; 
** A friend to ail true christian foes, 

•* To Peter, Jack, and Martin. 

" Now Protestant, and Papist now, 

" Not constant long to either, 
** At length an infidel docs grow, 

^ And ends his journey neither. 

''Thus many a youth I've known set out, 

'* Half Protestant, half Papist, 
** And rambling long the world about, 

'< Turn infidel or atheist.*' 

Id recitiog these verses I have no doubt that Johntoa rabttitutcd aome word 
for infldel ia the second stanzai to avoid the disagreeable repetition of the tame 
expreatioD* 
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Id J771 be published another political pamphlet eatitlcd << Tbovghti 
OQ the Ute Trausactions retpectiag Falklaud'f UlaDdA," in whick, 
materials furnished to him by mioistry, and upon general topicka 
pauded in his rich style, he successfully endeavoured to persuade the 
nation that it was wise and laudable to suffer the question at right 
to remain undecided, rather than involve our country in another war* 
It. has been suggested by some, with what truth I shall not take upon 
me to decide, that he rated the consequence of those islands to Great- 
Britain too low. But however this may be, every humane mind most 
surely applaud the earnestness with which he averted the calamity of war; 
a calamity, so dreadful, that it is astonishing how civilised, nay, Chris- 
tian nations, can deliberately continue to renew it. His description of 
its miseries in this pamphlet, is othc of the finest pieces of eloquence in 
the £nglish language. Upon this occasion, too, we find Johnson lash- 
ing the party in opposition with unbounded severity, and making the 
fullest use of what he ever reckoned a most effectual argumentative 
instrument,— contempt. His character of their very able mysteriont 
champion, Junius, is execoted with all the force of his genivsa mmI 
finished with the highest care. He seems to have exalted in sallying 
forth to single combat against the boasted aqfi formidable hero, who 
bade defiance to " principalities and powers, and the nilers of this world.** 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was softened in one particular, after 
the first edition; for the conclusion of Mr. George Grenville*s character 
stood thus : " Let him not, however, be depreciated in his grave. He 
had powers not universally possessed : could he have enforced payment 
of the Manilla ransom, he could have counted t^" Which, instead of 
retaining its sly sharp point, was reduced to a mere fiat unmeaning ex« 
pression, or, if I may use the word, — truism : " He had powers not 
universally possessed : and if he sometimes erred, be was likewise soae* 
times right." 

•*To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

«« Dear Sir, 

«* After much lingering of my own, and much of the ministry, I 
have, at length, got out my paper.;]: But delay is not yet at an end : 
Not many had been dispersed, before Lord North ordered the sale to 
stop. His reasons I do not distinctly know. You may try to find them 
in the perusal.|| Before his order, a sufficient number were dispersed to 
do all the niiscliief, though, perhaps, not to make all the sport that 
might be expected from it. 

"Soon after your departure, I had the pleasure of finding all the 
danger past with which your navigation was threatened. I hope nothing 

X « Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's Islands ** 

II By comparing the first with the subsequent editions, this curious circum* 

stance of niiuisterial authorship may be discovered, h 
It can only be discovered (as Mr. Bindley observes to me) by him who 

possesses a copy of tlie first editioa issued out before the sale was stopped. 
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bappeof at booM C« mbate yoor Mtiffactkm : b«t that Lady Rotfaet, a«d 
Mrs. LangtoDy and the young ladieiy arc all wdl. 

^ I was last night at THE CLUS. Dr. Percy , bat written a long ballad 
•A wuukfjits ; it is pretty enough. He has printed, and will soon publish 
it. Goldsmith is at Bath, with Lord Clare. At Mr. Thrale's, where I 
am now writing, all are well. I am, dear Sir, 

'* Your most bomble servant, 
«* JMarcfa 20, I77L *' Sam. Johmsov.** 

Mr. Strahan, the printer, who had been long in intimacy with John* 
aoo, in the course of his literary labours, who was at once his friendly 
agent in receiving his pension for him, and his tMnker in suppljring him 
witb money when he wanted it ; who was himself now a Member of 
FlwiiaaiLat, and wbo loved much to be employed in political negoctation ; 
tb a ag bt be sboold do eminent service, both to government and to Jobo- 
if be could be tbe means of bit getting a teat in the Hoose of 
With this view, be wrote a letter to one of tbe Secretarica 
mi tbe Treasury, of which be gave aae a copy \u bis owe baad-writingt 
follows: 





Sim, 

** Yoc will easily recollect^ when I bad tbe boooor of waiting upon 
aame time ago, I took tbe fiberty to observe to you, that Ou Jehm^ 
•wa wowld make an excellent figure in tbe Hosse of Commons^ mad. 
heartily wish he bad a seat there. My rcaioat are briefly these : 

** I know his perfect good affection to bis 3Iijesty, and bis govemoMiit^ 
wlueb I am certain be wishes to sopport by evefy aiieaaa in hs* power, 

* He pos fc TMet a great share of maiily, nrrvoes, and ready tioqmmmc€ I 
ia qwick in discerning tbe strength and weakACsa of an argumeart ; cam 
express Idxnself with ciemraess and preciMoo* and fitars tbe iisee of ■• 
flaan alive. 

'* His k a o wa character, as a man of txtiamJiaary 
p e a rbed virtue, would secare bua tbe trreati— of tbe H— sr, 
not fisil to give Llm a proper weight t&ere. 

''He it capab.e of tJK grcmtcat ap^cataCA, aad 
degree of Ubowr, v£«ere be tsrs it 
aScc^osi are ttrob^Iv <a^^«d. H^ Mj^ettr 
lecarcSj depend oo Ciis duta^^ ^^■'2, ctrry |^of«r 
that C30wU be expected fr^o ex. Tvf% m^mdi 
cate awdb mtasonti m tewdei i» prMo-xe Lue i^lUmSmj of 
aod rrvftlote aad ste^dj AS,casr}^^ 
tbiog to be mpprt^zjtrz^itrd f 
To tbe tnt%^ v( ti«c ik.x:^ ^i-:. iu: i^^m a iiMab, t* tm 

For tbesc reaM<4»^ 1 Crsab*^:? a 
and Mcfal BiraDrr. Aug i m^ ■r,.-,: ^^7> 

tatbeKii^ km»bdmf%» 
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•rdour with which I am convinced he woald engage io that aeirice^ I 
most repeat, that I wish most heartily to see him in the House. 

" If yoo think this worthy of attention, you will be pleased to take a 
convenient opportunity of mentioning it to Lord North. If his Lordship 
•hould happily approve of it, I shall have the satisfaction of having been, 
in some degree, the humble instrument of doing my country, io my 
opinion, a very essential service. I know your good-ni ture, and your 
zeal for the public welfare, will plead my excuse for giving you this 
trouble. I am with the greatest respect, Sir, 

** Your most obedient and humble servant, 

V New-street, " WitLiAM Steahah." 

March 30, 1771* 

This recommendation, we know, was not effectual ; but how, or for 
what reason, can only be conjectured. It is not to be believed that Mr. 
Strahan would have applied, unless Johuson had approved of it. I oerer 
heard him mention the subject ; but at a later period of his life, when 
Sir Joshua Reynolds told him that Mr. Edmund Burke had said, that 
if he had come early into Parliament, he certainly would have been the 
greatest speaker that ever was there, Johnson exclaimed, ** 1 should like 
to try my hand now." 

It has been much agitated among his friends and others, whether be 
would have been a powerful speaker in Parliament, had he been brought 
in when advanced in life. I am inclined to think, that his extensive 
knowledge, his quickness and force of mind, his vivacity and richness 
of expression, his wit and humour, and above all his poignancy of 
sarcasm, would have had great effect in a popular assembly ; and that 
the magnitude of his figure, and striking peculiarity of his manner, 
would have aided the effect. But I remember it was observed by Mr, 
Flood, that Johnson having been long used to sententious brevity, and 
the short flights of conversation, might have failed in that continued and 
expanded kind of argument, which is requisite in stating complicated 
matters in public speaking; and as a proof of this he mentioned the 
supposed speeches in Parliament written by him for the magazine, none 
of which, in his opinion, were at all like real debates. The opinion of 
one who was himself so eminent an orator, must be allowed to have great 
weight. It was confirmed by Sir William Scott, who mentioned that 
Johnson had told him, that he had several times tried to speak io the 
Society of Arts and Manufactures, but ** had found he could not geton.'*^ 
From Mr. William Gerard Hamilton I have heard, that Johnson, when 
observing to him that it was prudent for a man who had not been ac* 
customed to speak in public, to begin his speech in as simple a manner 
as possible, acknowledged that he rose in that society to deliver a speech 

tDr.Kippis, however, (Biograph. Britan. Article "'J. Gilbert Cooper,") 
says, that he '* once heard Dr. Johnson speak in the Society of Arts and 
Manufactures, upon a subject relative to Mechanics, with a propriety, per* 
fpicuity, and energy, which excited general admiration.*' 
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which he bad prepared : *' but, (said he,) all my flowert of oratory 
forsook me/* I however caoDot help wishing, that he had " tried his 
band" in Parliament : and I wonder that ministry did not make the 
experiment. 

I at length renewed a correspondence which had been too long dis- 
continued : « 

" To Dr. Johnson. 

" My Dear Sir, " Edinburgh, April 18, 1771. 

'* I CAN now folly understand those intervals of silence in your 
correspondence with me, which have often given me anxiety and un- 
easiness ; for although I am conscious that ray veneration and love for 
Mr. Johnson have never in the last abated, yet I have deferred for almost 
a year and a half to write to him." - - - 

In the subsequent part of this letter, I gave him an account of my 
comfortable life as a married man, and a lawyer in practice at the Scotch 
bar ; invited him to Scotland, and promised to attend him to the High- 
lands, and Hebrides. 

** To James Boswell, Esq. 
" Dear Sir, 

** If you are now able to comprehend that I might neglect to write 
without diminution of affection, you have taught me, likewise, how 
that neglect may be uneasily felt without resentment. I wished for your 
letter a long time, and when it came, it amply recompensed the delay. 
I never was so much pleased as now with your account of yourself ; and 
•incerely hope, that between public business, improving studies, and 
domestic pleasure, neither melancholy nor caprice will find any place 
for entrance. Whatever philosophy may determine of material nature, 
it is crertaijily true of intellectual nature, that it abhors a vacuum : our 
minds cannot be empty ; and evil will break in upon them, if they are 
not pre-occupied by good. My dear Sir, mind your studies, mind yoor 
business, make your lady happy, and be a good Christian. After this, 

< » tristitiam et metus 

* Trades protervit in mare Creticum 
* Portare ventis,' 

*' If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and steady, * Sive per,* 
&c. whether we climb the Highlands, or are tovt among the Hebrides; 
and I hope the time will come when we may try our powers both with 
cliffs and water. I see but little of Lord Elibank, I know not why ; 
perhaps by my own fault. 1 am this day going into Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire for six weeks. <* I am, dear Sir, 

*' Your most affectionate, 

** And most humble servant, 
** London, June 20, 1771, -'Sam. Johnson.'* 

" To Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Liecester-Fields. 
'* Dear Sir, 

** When I came to Lichfield, I foa od that my portrait had been 
visited, and much admired. Every man has a lurking wish to appear 
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in his natire pkce; ^md I wm plcasedl with thvdIigMty 
ferred by^ 8«ch • tettioiooy of yo»r regard. 

** Be pleMedy therefore, to accept the tbaoks of/ Sir, your most obliged, 

** And most humble servlinty 
^ Ashboum 10 ]>erbjshire, ** Sam. JoBMsmi.** 

July 17, 1771. 
" ComplimeDts to Miss Reynolds." 

** To Dr. Johnson. 
<< My Dear Sir, ** Edinburgh^ July 27, 1771* 

<* The bearer of this, Mr. Bcattie, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Aberdeen, is desirous of being introduced to your ac^uaiataace. 
Hit genius and learning, and labours in the service of virtue and religion, 
render him very worthy of it : and as be has a high esteem of yonr cfas^ 
lacter, I hope you will give him a favourable reception. 1 ever am, &c, 

*< James BoawRku*' 

« To Bennbt Langton, £99. at Lan«ton near Spilsht, Liiu 

colnshire. 

<< Dear Sir, 
** 1 am lately returned from Staffordshire and Derbyshire* The last 
litter mentions two others which you have written to me since you re- 
called my pamphlet. Of these two 1 never had but one, in which you 
mentioned a design of visiting Scotland^ and by consequence, put my 
journey to Langton out of my thoughts. My summer wanderings are 
now over, and I am engaging in a very great work, the revision of my 
Dictionary ; from which I know not, at presebt, how to get loose. 

** If you have observed, or been told, many errors or omissions, you 
will do me a great favour by letting me know them. 

" Lady Rothes, 1 find, has disappointed you and herself. Ladies will 
have these tricks. The Queen and Mrs. Thrale, both ladies of esperi- 
ence, yet both missed their reckoning this summer. 1 hope a few months 
will recompense your uneasines^i. 

« Please to tell Lady Rothes how highly I value the honour of her 
invitation, which it is my purpose to obey as soon as I have disengaged 
myself. In the mean time I shall hope to hear often of her Ladyship, 
and every day better news and better, till 1 hear that you have both 
the happiness, which to both is very sincerely wished by. Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, and 

M Most humble servant, 
« August 29, 1771. " Sam. Johnson.'* 

In October 1 again wrote to him, thanking him for bis last letter, 
and his obliging reception of Mr. Seattle ; informing that 1 had been 
at Alnwick lately, and bad good accounts of him from Dr. Percy. 

In his religious record of this year we observe that he was better than 
usual, both in body and mind, and hetter satisBed with the regularity 
of his conduct. But he is still ** trying his ways*' too rigorously. He 
charges himself with not rising early enough ; yet he mentions what was 
surely a sufficient excuse for this, supposing it to be a duty seriously 
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required, as he all his life appears to ha?e thought. ** One great hiii« 
drance is want of rest ; my nocturnal complaints grow less troublesome 
towards morning; and i am tempted to repair the deficiencies of the 
night.**^ Alas ! how hard would it be, if this indulgence were to be 
imputed to a sick man as a crime. In his retrospect on the following 
Easter-eve» he says, ** When I review the last yter, I am able to recol- 
lect so little done, that shame and sorrow, though perhaps too weakly, 
come upon me.** Had he been judging of any one else in the same cir- 
cumstance, how clear would he have been on the favourable side. How 
very difficult, and in my opinion almost constitutionally impossible it 
was for him to be raised early, even by the strongest resolutions, appears 
from a note in one of his little paper-books, (containing words arranged 
for his Dictionary,) written, 1 suppose, about 1753 ; " I do not remem- 
ber that since I left Oxford, I ever rose early by mere choice, but once 
or twice at Edial, and two or three times for the Rambler.** I think he 
had fair ground enough to have quieted his mind on the subject, by con« 
eluding that he was physically incapable of what is at best but a com* 
modious regulation. 

In 1772 he was altogether quiescent as an author ; but it will be 
found, from the various evidences which I shall bring together, that his 
mind was acute, lively, and vigorous. 

** To Si a Joshua Reynolds. 
** Dear Sir, 
*' Be pleased to send to Mr. Banks, whose place of residence I 
do not know, this note, which I have sent open, that, if yoo plepue, yoa 
may read it. 

** When you send it, do not use your own seal. I am. Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
" Feb. 27, 1772. " Sam. Johnson.** 

** To Joseph Banks. Esq. 

Prepeiua ambitd bis terrd pntmia lactis 

Htsc habei aUrici Copra seeunda Jovti."|| 
" Sir, 

" 1 RETURN thanks to you and to Dr. Solander for the pleasure 
which I received in yesterday's conversation. I could not recollecl'a 
motto for your Goat, but have given her one. You, Sir, may perhaps 
have an epick poem, from some happier pen than. Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
** Johnsim's-eourt. FUei-street, " Sam. Johnson." 

February 27, 1772. 

t Prayers and meditations, p. 101. 
I) Thus translated by a friend : 

''In fame scarce second to the nurse of Jove 
^ This Goat, who twice the world had traversed round, 

''Deserving both her master's care and love, 
" Ease and perpetual pasture now has found.*' 
No. 4. 2 K 
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•« To Dr. Johnson. 

<< My Dear Sir, 
** It is hard that I caDDot prevail on you to write to me ofteoer. 
But I am coDvinced that it is io vain to expect from you a private correa^ 
pondeoce with any re^larity. I must, therefore, look upon you as a 
fooutuin of wisdom, from whence few rills are communicated to a dis- 
tance, and which must be approached at its source, to partake fully of 
its virtues. ♦*♦♦♦• 

** I am coming to Loudon soon, and am to appear in an appeal from 
the Court of Session in the House of Lords. A schoolmaster io Scot- 
land was, by a court of inferior jurisdiction, deprived (ff his office, for 
being somewhat severe io his chastisement of his scholars. The Court 
of Session considering it to be dangerous to the interest of learning and 
education, to lessen the dignity of teachers, and make then afraid of 
too indulgent parents, instigated by the complaints of their children, 
^restored him. His enemies have appealed to the House of Lords, though 
the salary is only twenty pounds a year. 1 was Counsel for him here. 
I hope there will be little fear of a reversal ; but I must beg to have 
your aid in my plan of supporting the decree. It is a geueralques- 
tioD, and not a point of particular law. ♦♦♦♦*♦ 

<< I am, &c. 

** James Boswell.'' 

^ To James Boswell, Esq. 
^EAR Sir, 

" That you are coming so soon to town I am very glad ; and still 
more glad that you are coming as an advocate. T thiuk nothing more 
likely to make your life pass happily away, than that consciousness of 
your own value, which eminence in your profession will certainly confer. 
If I can give you any collateral help, I hope you do not suspect that 
it will be wanting. My kindness for yon has neither the merit of singular 
virtue, nor the reproach of singular prejudice. Whether to love you 
be right or wrong, I have many on my side : Mrs. Tbrale loves you, 
and Mrs. Williams loves you, and what would have inclined me to 
love you, if I had been neutral before, you are a great favourite of Dr. 
Beattie. 

** Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, but that his lady puts 
Vim out of my head ; she is a very lovely woman. 

** The ejection which you come hither to oppose, appears very cruel, 
unreasonable, and oppressive. I should think there could not be much 
doubt of your success. 

** My health grows better, yet I am not fully recovered. I believe 
it is held, that men do not recover very fast after threescore. ' I hope 
yet to see Beattie's College : and have not given up the webtern voyage. 
But however all this may be or not, let us try to make each other happy 
wbeu we meet^ and not refer our pleasure to distant times or distant places. 
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** How comes it that you tell me nothing of your lady ? I ho{>e to 
see her some time, and till then shall be glad to hear of her, 

*' 1 am, dear Sir, &c. 
" March 15, 1772. " Sam. Johnson.** 

'* To Bennet Langton, Esq. near Spilsby^ Lincolnshire. 

** Dear Sir, 
*' 1 congratulate you and Lady Rothes on your little man, and 
hope you will be many years happy together. ' 

** Poor Miss Langton can have little part in the joy of her family. She 
this day called her aunt Langton to receive the sacrament with her ; aqd 
made me talk yesterday on such subjects as suit her condition. It will 
probably be her viaticum. I surely need not mention again that she 
wishes to see her mother. 1 am, Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
••March 14, 17^2. "Sam. Johnson." 

On the Slst of March, I was happy to find myself again in my friead't 
•tndy, and was glad to see my old acquaintance, Mr. Francis Barber, 
who was now returned home. Dr. Johnson received me with a hearty 
welcome ; saying, ** I am glad you are come, and glad you are come 
upon such an errand :*' (alluding to the cause of the schoolmaster.'*) 
BoSWELL. *' 1 hope. Sir, he will be in no danger. It is a very delicate 
matter to interfere between a u)ai«ter and his scholars : nor do 1 see how 
you can fix the degree of severity that a master may use.*' JoUNSOM. 
*' Why, Sir, till you fix the degree of obstinacy und negligence of the 
•cholarsi you cannot fix the- degree of severity of the master. Severity 
most be continued until obstinacy be subdued, and negligence be cured." 
He mentioned the severity of Hunter, his own master. '* Sir, (said I,) 
IJunter is a Scotch name : bO it should seem this school-ma»ter who beat 
you so severely, was a Scotchman. 1 can now account for your pre-* 
judice against the Scotch." Johnson. "Sir, he was not Scotch ; and 
fibating his brutality, he was a very good master." 

We talked of his two political pamphlets, *' The FaUe Alarm," and 
•< Thoughts concerning Falkland's island." Johnson. ** Well, Sir* 
which of them did you like the best r" Boswell. ** 1 liked the second 
best." Johnson. '* Why, Sir, 1 liked the first best; and Beattie liked 
the first best. Sir, there is a subtlety of disquisition in the first, that 
^ is worth all the fire of the second." Boswell. ** Pray, Sir, is it true 
that Lord North paid you a visit, and that you got two hundred a year ia 
addition to your pension ?" Johnson. ** No, Sir. Except what I had 
from the bookseller, 1 did not get a farthing by them. And, betweeo 
you and me, 1 believe Lord North is no friend to me." BoswcLL. 
** Hpw so. Sir?" Johnson. ** Why, Sir, you caunot account for the 
fancies of men. — Well, how doeb Lord Elibank ? and how does Lord 
Mouboddo ?" Bosw^LL. ** Very well, Sir. Lord Monboddo still main- 
tains the superiority of the savage life." Johnson. *' What strange nar* 
rowoess of mind oow is that, to think the things we have not known, ar^ 
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better than the tbiogt which we h«?e koown." Bobwell. <* Why, Sir, 
that is a coromoD prejudice.'* Johnson. *'Ye8, Sir, but a romoioD 
prejudice should not be found in one whose trade it is to rectify error.** 
A geotleman having come in who was to go as a mate in the ship 
along with Mr. Banks and Dr. Solauder, Dr. Johnson asked what were 
the names of the ships destined for the expedition. The gentlemaa 
answered, they were once to be called the Drake and the Ralegh, but 
now they were to be called the Resolution and the Adventurer. Jobnsobi. 
**Mach tietter; for had the Ralegh returned without going round the 
word, it would have been ridiculous. To give them the names of the 
Drake and the Ralegh was laying a trap for satire.'* Boiwell. ** Had 
not you some desire to go upon this expedition. Sir ?'* Johnson. ** Why 
yes, but I soon laid it aside. Sir, there is very little of intellectual, in 
tbe course. Besides, I see but at a small distance. So it was not 
worth my while to go to see birds fly, which 1 should not have seen fly ; 
and fishes swim, which I should not have seen swim.'* 

The gentleman being gone, and Dr. Johnson having left the room for 
tome time, a debate arose between the Reverend Mr. Stockdale and Mrs. 
Detmoulins, whether Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander were entitled to any 
•bare of glory from their expedition. When Dr. Johoson returned to 
us, I to(d him the subject of their dispute. JoHNSON, ** Why, Sir, it 
was properly for botany that they went out : I believe they thought only 
of colling simples.'* 

I thanked him for shewing civilities to Beattie, ^<Sir, (said he,) I 
•houtd thank you. We all love Beattie. Mrs. Thrale says, if ever she 
has another husband, she'll have Beattie. He sank upon us that he was 
married ; else we would have shown his lady more civilities. She is a 
very fine woman. But how can you show civilities to a uon-eutity ? I 
did not think he had been married. Nay, I did not think about it one 
way or other ; but he did not tell us of his lady till late." 

He then spoke of St. Kilda, the roost remote of the Hebrides. I told 
him, I thought of buying it. Johnson. " Pray do. Sir. We will go 
and pass a winter amidst the blasts there. W^e shall have fine fish, and 
we will take some dried tougu^s with us, and some books. We will have 
a stroijtr built vessel, and some Orkney men to navigate her. We must 
build a tolerable house : but we may carry with us a wooden house ready 
made, and requiring nothing but to be put up. Consider, Sir, by buy- 
ing St. Kilda, you may keep the people from falling into worse hands. 
We muht give them a clergyman, and hetihall be one of Seattle's choos- 
ing. He shall be educated at Marischal College. I'll be your Lord 
Chancellor, or what you please." BoswELL. " Are you serious. Sir, 
in advising me to buy St. Kilda ? for if you should advise me to go to 
Japan, I believe 1 should do it." Johnson. " Why, yes, Sir, I am 
lerious." Boswell. " Why then I'll see what can be done." 

I gave him an account of the two parties in the church of Scotland. 
Those for supporting the rights of patrons, independent of the people, 
uud those against it. Johnson. ** It should be settled one way or other. 
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I cannot wiih well to a popular election of the clergy, wbea I consider 
that it occasions such animosities, such unworthy courting of the people, 
such slanders between the contending parties, and other disadvantages. 
It is enough to allow the people to remonstrate against the nomination 
of a minister for solid reasons.** (1 suppose he meant heresy or immo- 
rality.) 

He was engaged to dine abroad, and asked me to return to him in the 

evening, at nine, which I accordingly did. 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who told us a story of second sights 
which happened in Wales where she was born.— He listened to it verj 
attentively, and said he should be glad to have some instances of that 
faculty well authenticated. His elevated wish for more and more evi« 
deuce for spirit, in opposition to the grovelling belief of materialism, led 
bim to a love of such mysterious disquisitions. He again justly observed^ 
that we could have no certainty of the truth of supernatural appearances^ 
unless something was told us which we could not know by ordinary 
means, or something done which could not be done but by supernatural 
power ? that Pharaoh in reason and justice required such evidence from 
Moses; nay, that our Saviour said, ** If 1 had not done among them the 
wrorks which none other man did, they had not had sin." He ha(^ said 
in the morning, that ** Macaulay's History of St. Kilda** was very well 
written, except some foppery about liberty and slavery. I mentioned to 
bim that Macaulay told me, he was advised to leave out of his book the 
wonderful story that upon the approach of a stranger all the inhabitants 
catch cold ; but that it had been so well authenticated, he determined 
to retain it. Johnson. ** Sir, to leave things out of a book, merely 
because people tell you they will not be believed^ is meanness. Macau- 
lay acted with more magnanimity.** 

We talked of the Roman Catholick religion, and how little difference 
there was in essential matters between ours and it. " True, Sir ; all 
denominations of Christians have really little difference in point of doc- 
trine, though they may differ widely in external forms. There' is a pro- 
digious difference between the external form of one of your Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland, and a church in Italy ; yet the doctrme taught is 
essentially the same." 

1 mentioned the petition to Parliament for removing the subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. JuHNSoN. " it was soon thrown out. Sir» 
they talk of not making boys at the University subscribe to whst they do 
not understand ; but they ought to consider, that our Universities were 
founded to bring up members for the church of England, and we must- 
not supply our enemies with arms from our arsenal. No, Sir, the niean« 
ing of subscribing is, not that they fully understand all the articles, but 
that they will adhere to the church of England. Now take it in this way, 
and suppose that they should only subscribe their adherence to the 
rhurch of England, there would be still the same difficulty ; for still the 
young men would be subscribing to what they do not understand. For 
if you should ask them, what do yon mean by the church of England; 
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Do yoa know in' what it diflPers frooi the Presbyterian Chnrcb ? from 
the Romish Church ? from the Greek Church ? from the Coptick 
Church ? they could not tell you. So, Sir, it come to the laroe thing.'* 
BoswELL. ** But, would it not be sufficient to subscribe the Bible?** 
Johnson. ** Why no, Sir ? for all sects will subscribe the Bible ; nay 
the Mahometans will subscribe the Bible ; for the IVIahometans acknow- 
ledge Jesus Christ, as well as Moses, but maintain that God sent 
Mahomet as a still greater prophet than either. 

1 mentioned the motion which had been made in the House of Com- 
mons, to abolish the fast of the dOth of Januaiy. ** Why, Sir, I conld 
have wished that it had been a temporary act, perhaps, to have expired 
with the century. I am against abolishing it; because that would be 
declaring it wrong to establish it; but I should have no objection to 
make an act, continuing it for another century, and then letting it 
expire." 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill ; '* Because (naid be) I 
would not have the people think that validity of marriage depends oa 
the will of man> or that the right of a King depends on the will of man. 
I should not have been against making the marriage of any of the Toy%\ 
family without the approbation of King and Parliament, highly criminal.** 

In the morning we had talked of old families, and the refipect due to 
them. Johnson. " Sir, you have a right to that kind of respect, and 
are arguing for yourself. I am for supporting the principle, and am dis- 
interested in doing it, as I have no such right." Boswell. ** Why» 
Sir, it is one more incitement to a man to do well." Johnson. " Yes, 
Sir, and it is a matter of opinion very necessary to keep society together. 
What la it but opinion, by which we have a respect for authority, that 
prevents us, who are the rubble, from rising up and pulling down you 
who are gentlemen from your places, and saying * We will be gentle- 
men in our turn ?* Now, Sir, that respect for authority is much more 
easily granted to a man whose father has had it, than to an upstart, 
and so society is more easily supported." Boswkll. ** Perhaps, Sir, 
it mi^ht be done by the respect belonging to ofhce, as among the 
Homaijs, where the dressr, the toi^a, inspired reverence." Johnson. 
** Why, we know very little about the Uoiuaus. But, surely, it is 
much easier to respect a man who has always had respect, than to 
respect a man who we know was last year no better than ourselves, 
and will be no better next year. In republics there is no ret^fiect for 
authority, but a fear of power." Boswell. " At pres^ent. Sir, 1 think 
riches seem to gain most respect." Johnson. '* No, Sir, riches do 
not gain hearty respect ; they only procure external attention. A 
▼ery rich man, from low beginnings, may buy hi^ election in a borough; 
but ceteris paribus, a man of family will be preferred. People will 
prefer a man for whose father their fathers have voted, though they should 
get no more money, or even less. That shews that the respect for family 
is not merely fanciful, but has an actual operation. If gentlemen of 
family would allow the rich upstarts to spend their money profuttely. 
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which they are ready enough to do, and not vie with them in ezpence, 
the upstarts would soon be at ao end, and the geDtlemen would remain ; 
but if the gentlemen will vie in expence with the upstarts, which is very 
foolish, they must be ruined.** 

1 gave him an account of the excellent mimickry of a friend of mine 
in Scotland ; observing, at the same time, that some people thought it 
a very mean thing." Johnson. " Why, Sir, it is making a very mestn 
use of mau*8 powers. But to be a good mimic, requires great powers ; 
great acuteness of observation, great retention of what is observed, and 
great pliancy of organs, to represent what is observed. 1 remember a 
lady of quality of this town. Lady ■ ■ ■ , who was a wonderful 

mimit, and used to make me laugh immoderately. I have heard she is 
now gone mad/* Boswell. ** it is amazing how a mimic can not only 
give you the gestures and voice of a person whom he represents; but 
«ven what a person would say on any particular subject.*' JoHNSON. 
** Why, Sir, you are to consider that the manner and some particular 
phrases of a person do much to impress you with an idea of him, and 
jrou are not sure that he would say what the mimic says in his character.*' 
Boswell. '* ldon*t think Foote a good mimic. Sir.*' Johnson. <* No, 
Sir; his imitations are not like. He gives you something different from 
himself, but not the character which he means to assume. He goes out 
of himself, without going into other people. He cannot take off any 
person unless he is strongly marked, such as George Faulkner. He is 
like a painter who can draw the portrait of a man who has a wen upon 
his face, and who therefore is easily known. If a man hops upon one 
leg. Foot can hop upon one leg. But he has not that nice discrimioa- 
tioo which your friend seems to posscHS. Foote is, however, very en- 
tertaining with a kind of conversation between wit and buffoonery." 

On Monday, March 23, 1 found him busy preparing a fourth edition 
of bis folio Dictionary. Mr. Peyton, one of his original amanuenses, 
was writing for him. 1 put him in mind of a meaning of the word siiUf 
which he had omitted, viz. relationship ; as father's side, mother's side. 
He inserted it. I asked him '\( humiliating was a good word. He said» 
he had seen it frequently used, but he did not know it to be legitimate 
£oglish. He would not admit civilizaiioTif but only cimlity. With gp'eat 
deference to him \ thought civilization^ from to civilize ; better in the 
•ense opposed to barbarity^ that civility ; as it is better to have a distinct 
word for each sense, than one word with two senses, which civility is, in 
hit way of using it. 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of chymical operation. I 
was entertained by observing how he contrived to send Mr. Peyton on 
ao errand, without seeming to degrade him. «* Mr. Peyton, — Mr. Pey- 
ton, will you be so good as to take a walk to Tern plf- Bar ? Vou will 
there see a chymist's shop, at which you will be pleased to boy for me 
an ounce of oil of vitriol ; not spirit of vitriol, but oil of vitriol. It will 
coat three halfpence." Peyton immediately went, and returned with it, 
and told him it cost but a peony. 
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I then reminded him of the schoolmaster^s cause, and proposed to read 
to him the printed papers concerning it. " No, Sir, (said be,) I can read 
quicker than I can hear." So he read them to himself. 

After he had read for some time, we were interropted by the entrance 
of Mr. Kristrom, a Swede, who was tutor to some young gentlemen in 
the city. He told me that there was a very good History of Sweden, by 
Daline. Having at that time an intention of writing a history of that 
country, I asked Dr. Johnson whether one might write a history of Swe- 
den, without going thither. " Yes, Sir, (said he,) one for common oae.** 

We talked of languages. Johnson observed that Leibnitz had made 
tome progress in a work, tracing all languages up to the Hebrew. ** Why, 
Sir, (said he, ) you would not imagine that the French jotcr, day, is de* 
rived from the Latin dietp and yet nothing is more certain ; and the in- 
termediate steps are very clear. From die$f comes diumns. Dm is, by 
inaccurate ears, or inaccurate pronunciation, easily confounded withgisi; 
then the Italians form a substantive of the ablative of an adjective, and 
tbence giumo, or, as they make it gicfmo : which is readily contracted 
into giaur^ or jour.** He observed, that the Bohemian language was 
true Sclavonic. The Swede said, it had some similarity with the Ger- 
man. Johnson. ** Why, Sir, to be sure, such parts of Sclavonia as 
confine with Germany, will borrow German words; and such parts as 
confine with Tartary will borrow Tartar words.'* 

He said, he never had it properly ascertained that the Scotch High- 
landers and the Irish understood each other. I told him that my Cousin 
Colonel Graham, of the Royal Highlanders, whom I met at Drogheda, 
told me they did. Johnson. ** Sir, if the Highlanders understood Irish, 
why translate the New Testament into Erse, as was lately done at Edin- 
burgh, when there is an Irish translation ?*' Boswell. ** Although the 
Crse and Irish are both dialects of the same language, there may be a 
good deal of diversity between them, as between the different dialects 
in Italy."— The Swede went away, and Mr. Johnson continued his read- 
ing of the papers. I said, '* I am afraid, Sir, it is troublesome." ** Why, 
Sir, (said he,) I do not take much delight in it ; but Til go through it." 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room where he and I first 
supped together. He gave me great hopes of my cause. ** Sir, (said he,) 
the government of a schoolmaster is somewhat of the nature of a military 
government; that is to say, it must be arbitrary, it must be exercised by 
the will of one man, according to particular circumstances. You must 
shew some learning upon this occasion. You must shew that a school* 
master has a prescriptive right to beat ; and that an action of assault and 
battery cannot be admitted against him unless there is some great excess, 
tome barbarity. This man has maimed none of his boys. They are 
all left with the full exercise of their corporeal faculties. In our schools 
in England, many boys have been maimed ; yet 1 never heard of an 
action against a schoolmaster on that account. Puffendorff, I think, 
maintains the right of a schoolmaster to beat his scholars. 
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On tatorday, March 27, I introduced to him Sir Alexander Mac- 
donaldy with whom he had expressed a wish to be acquainted. He 
received him very courteou$)Iy. 

Sir Alexander observed, that the Chancellors in England are chosen 
from views much inferior to the office, being chosen from temporary 
political views. Johnson. ** Why, Sir, in such a government as ours, no 
nan is appointed to an office because he is the fittest for it, nor hardly 
in any other government ; because there are so many connections and 
dependencies to be studied. A despotic prince may clioose a map to an 
office, merely because he is the fittest for it. The King of Prussia may 
do it.*' Sir A. ** I think. Sir, almtst all great lawyers, such at least at 
have written upon law, have known only law, and nothing else." JoBN- 
601I. *' Why no. Sir ; Judge Hale was a great lawyer, and wrote upon 
law; and yet he knew a great many other things, and has written upon 
other things. Selden too." Sir A. ** Very true, Sir; and Lord Bacon. 
But wAp Dot Lord Coke a mere lawyer ?" Johnson. *< Why, 1 am afraid 
he was ; but he would have taken it very ill if you had told him so. He 
would have prosecuted you for scandal." Boswell. '* Lord Mansfield 
is not a mere lawyer." Johnson. ** No, Sir, I never was in Lord Mant-* 
field's company ; but Lord Mansfield was distinguished at the University. 
Lord Mansfield, when he fir&t came to town, ' drank champagne with 
the wits,' as Prior says. He was the friend of Pope." Sir A. ** Barha- 
, ters, 1 believe, are not so abusive now as they were formerly. I fancy 
they had less law long ago, and so were obliged to take to aboae, to fill 
ap the time. Now they have such a number of precedents, they have 
no occasion for abuse." Johnson. '* Nay, Sir, they had more law long 
ago than they have now. As to precedents, to be sure they will increase 
in course of time; but the more precedents there are, the less occasion 
ia there for invehtigating principles." Sir A. ** 1 have been correcting 
teveral Scottish accents in my friend Boswell. 1 doubt. Sir, if any 
Scotchman ever attains to a perft^ct linglish pronunciation." Johnson. 
** Why, Sir, few of them do, becauHC they do not persevere after acquir- 
ing a certain degree of it. But, Sir,there can be no doubt that they may 
attain to a perfect English pronunciation, if they will. We find how 
near they come to it ; and certbiniy, a man who conquers nineteen parts 
of the Scottish accent, may cooquer tiie twentieth. But, Sir, when a 
man has got the btftter of niite teutiis he grows weary, he relaxes his 
diligence, he finds he has corrected inn accent so far as not to be dis« 
agreeable, and he no longer dt^ires hin friends to tell him when he is 
wrong ; nor dofs he choose to be told. Sir, when people watch me 
narrowly, and I do not w:itch myself, they will find me out to be of a 
particular county. In the same manner, Dunning may be found out 
to be a Devonshire man. So motit Scotchmen may be found out. But, 
Sir, little aberrations are of no disadvantage. I never catched Mallet in 
a Scotch accent; and yet Mallet, I suppose, was past five-aod-twejity 
bofore be came to London." 

No. d. ^ S 
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Upon another occasion I talked to him on thissabjectt bafing^ myself 
taken some pains to improve my pronunciation, by the aid of the late 
Mr. Love, of Drury-laiie theatre, when be was a player at Edinbargb, 
and also of oH Mr. Sheridan. Johnson said to me, ** Sir, your pronun- 
ciation is not oifenitive.'* With this concession I was pretty well satisfied ; 
and let me give my countrymen of North-Britain an advice not to aim 
at absolute perfection in thin respect ; not to speak High English^ at we 
are apt to call what is far removed from the Scotch, but which is by do 
means good English^ and makes " the fools who use it" truly ridiculous. 
Good English is plain, easy, and smooth in the mouth of an unaffected 
£nglish Gentleman. A studied and factitious pronunciation, which 
requires perpetual attention, and imposes perpetual constraint, is ex* 
ceedingly di^igustifig. A small intermixture of provincial peculiarities 
may, perhaps, have an agreeable effect, as the notes of different birds 
concur in the harmony of the grove, and please more than if tbey weie 
all exactly alike. I could name some gentlemen of Ireland, to whom a 
slight proportion of the accent and recitative of that country is an ad- 
vantage. The same observation will apply to the gentlemen of Scotland. 
,1 do not mean that we should speak as broad as a certain prosperous 
member of Parliament from that country ; though it has been well 
observed, that ** it has been of no small use to him ; as it rouses the at- 
tention of the House by its uncommonness : and is equal to tropes and 
figures in a good English speaker." I would give as an instance of 
what I mean to recommend to my countrymen, the pronunciation of the 
late Sir Gilbert Elliot; and may I presume to add that of the Earl of 
Marchmont, who told me, with great good humour, that the master of 
a shop iu London, where he was> not known, said to him, ** I suppose. 
Sir, you are an American." '* Why so. Sir?*' (suid his Lordship.) 
** Becau^^e, Sir, (replied the shopkeeper,) you speak neither English or 
Scotch, but something different from both, which I conclude is the lan- 
guage of America." 

BoswELL. ** It may be of use. Sir, to have a Dictionary to ascertain 
the pronunciation." Johnson. ** Why, Sir, my Dictionary shews you 
the accent of words, if you can but remember them." BoswELL. ** But, 
Sir, we want marks to ascertain the pronunciation of the words. Sheridan, 
1 believe, has finished such a work/* Johnson. ** Why, Sir, consider 
how much easier it is to learn a language by ear, than by uny marks. 
Sheridan's Dictionary may do very well ; but you cannot always carry 
it about with you : and, when you want the word, you have not the 
Dictionary, it is like a man who has a sword that will not draw. It is 
an admirable bword, to be sure: but while your enemy is cutting your 
throat you are unable to use it. Besides, Sir, what entitles Sheridan to 
fix the pronunciation of English ? He has, in the first place, the dis- 
advantage of being an Irishman : and if he says he will fix it after the 
example of the best company, why they differ among themselves. I 
remember an instance : when I published the Plan for my Dictionary, 
Lord Chesterfield told me that the word great should be pronouoccd so 
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ms to rhyme to state : and Sir William. Yonge sent me word that it should 
be pronoQuced so as to rhyme to seat^ and that none bat ao Irishmaa 
would pronounce it grait. Now here were two men of the highest rank, 
the one, the best speaker in the House of Lords, the other the best 
speaker in the Hoube of Commons, differing entirely.** 

I again visited him at night. Finding him in a very good humour, 
I ventured to ]<»ad him to the subject of our situation in a future state, 
having much curiosity to know his notions on that point. JoHNSON; 
** Why, Sir, the happiness of an unembodied spirit will consist in a 
consciuusness of the favour of GoD, in the contemplation of truth, and 
in the possession of felicitating ideas." Boswell. •' But, Sir, is there 
any harm in forming to ourselves conjectures as to the particulars of our 
happiness, though the scripture has said but very little on the subject? 
*• We know not what we shall be." Johnson. " Sir, there is no harm. 
What philosophy suggests to us on this topic is probable : what scripture 
tells us is certain. Dr. Henry More has carried it as far as philosophy 
can. You may buy both his theological and philosophical works in two 
volumes for about eight shillings." Boswell. <' One of the most pleas- 
ing thoughts is, that we shall see our friends again."^ Johnson. ** Yet, 
Sir; but you must consider, that when we are become purely rational, 
many of our friendships will be cutoff. Many friendships are formed 
by a community of sensual pleatiures; all these will be cut oflP. We 
form many friendships with bad men, because they have agreeable 
qualities, and they can be useful to us ? but, after death, they can no 
longer be of use to us. We form many friendships by mistake, imagiu- 
ing people to be different from what they really are. After death, we 
•hall see every one in a true light. Then, Sir, they talk of our meeting 
our relations: but then all relationship is dit^solved ; and we shall have 
no regard for one pervon more than another, but for their real value* 
However, we shall either have the satisfaction of meeting our friends, or 
be satisfied without meeting them.*' Boswell. '* Yet, Sir, we see ia 
scripture, that Dives still retained an anxious concern about his bre- 
thren.** Johnson. " Why, Sir, we must either suppose that passage to be 
metaphorical, or hold with many divines, and all the Purgatorians, that 
departed souls do not all at once arrive at the utmost perfection of which 
they are capable." Boswell. •♦ I think. Sir, that is a very rational 
supposition." Johnson. •* Why yes. Sir ; but we do not know it is a 
true one. There is no harm in believing it : but you mti&t not compel 
others to make it an article of faith ; for it is not revealed." Boswell* 
•* Do you think. Sir, it is wrong in a man who holds the doctrine of 
Purgatory, to pray for the souls of his deceased friends.'* JoHNSOH. 
Why no, Sir." Boswell. «• 1 have been told, that in the Liturgy of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, there was a form of prayer for the 
dead.*' Johnson. " Sir, it is not in the Liturgy which Laud framed for 

J Bishop Hall, inh;sEpistle,"discoursingof the different degrees of heavenly 
glory, and of our mutual knowlcdt^e of each other above/* (Dec iii c. 6J 
bolds the affirmative on both these 'questions. 
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the Episcopal Church of Scotland ; if there is a litorgy older tfaao tbatf 
I should be glad to see it.*' Boswell. ** As to our employmeot iu a 
fature state, the sacred writings say little. The Revelation, howeTer* 
of St. John gives us many ideas, and particularly mentions music.** 
Johnson. <* Why, Sir, ideas must be given you by means of something 
which you know : and as to music there are some philosophers and divines . 
who have maintained that we shall not be spiritualized to such a degree, 
but that something of matter, very much refined, will remain* lothat 
caae, 'music may make a part of our future felicity.*' 

BoswELL. '* I do not know whether there are any well-attested ttoriet 
of the appearance of ghosts. You know there is a famous story of the 
appearance of Mrs. Veal, prefixed to ^* Drelincourt on Death." John- 
son. ** 1 believe. Sir, that ib given up. I believe the woman declared 
upon her death->bed that it uas a lie."^ Boswell. " This objection is 
made against the truth of ghosts appearing : that if they are in a state 
of happiness, it would be a punishment to them to return to this world ; 
and if they are in a state of misery, it would be giving them a respite." 
Johnson. '* Why, Sir, as the happiness or misery of embodied spirits 
does not depend upon place, but is intellectual, we cannot say that they 
are less happy or less miserable by appearing upon earth." 

We went down between twelve and one to Mrs. William's room, aad 
* drank tea. 1 mentioned that we were to have the remains of Mr. Gray, 
in prose and ver^e, published by Mr. Mason. Johnson. *' I tbiuk we 
have had enough of Gray. I see they have published a splendid edi* 
tion of Akenside's works. One bad ode may be suffered ; but a num- 
ber of them together rawkes one sick." BoswELL. " Akentide*s dis- 
tinguibhed poem is his * Pleasures of Imagination :* but for my part, I 
never could admire it so much a** most people do." Johnson. ** Sir, I 
could not read it through." Boswell. ** I have read it through ; but 
I did not find any great power in it." 

I mentioned Elwal, the heretick, whose trial Sir John Pringle had 
given me to read. Johnson. ''Sir, Mr. Elwal was, I think, au iron- 
monger at Wolverhampton ; and he had a mind to make himself famous, 
by bein^ the founder of a new sect, which he wished much should be 
called Ehoallians. He held, that every thing in the Old Testament 
that was not typical, was to be of perpetual observance: and so lie wore 
a ribband in the plaits of his coat, and he also wore a beard. I remem^ 
ber I had the honour of dining in company with Mr. Elwal. There was 
one Barter, a miller, wtio wrote against him ; and you had the contro- 
versy between Mr. Elwal and Mr. Barter. To try to make himself 
distinguished he wrote a letter to King George the Second, challeogiog 
him to dispute with him, in which he said, ' George, if you be afraid 
to come by yourself, to dispute with a poor old man, you may bring a 

JThis fiction is known to have been invented by Daniel Defoe, and wis 
added to the sc*cond edition of the English translation of Dreliucourt^s work, 
(which was originally written in French,) to make it sell. The first cditioa 
Lad it not. 
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thoOMiid of your &/ac^-guiircls with you ; and if you should still be 
afraid, you may bring a thousand of your r^rf-guardtj.* The letter had 
tomething of the impudence of Junius to our present King. But the 
meo of Wolverhampton were not so inflammable as the Coramon-Couu* 
cil of London ; ttu Mr. £lwal failed in hi^t scheme of making himself • 
man of grent consequence/* 

On Tuesday, March 31, he and I dioed at Qeoeral Paoli^s. A que»« 
tion was started whether the state of marriage is natural to man. JoHlf* 
SON. ** Sir, it is so far from being natural for a man and woman to live 
in a state of marriage, that we find all the motives which they have for 
remaioing in that connection, and the restraints which civilized society 
inaposes to prevent separation, are hardly sufficient to keep them toge« 
ther.'* The General said, tliat in a state of nature a man and womaa 
uniting together, would form a strong and constant affection, by the mu- 
tual pleasure each would receive ; and that the same causes of disnention 
would not arise between them, as occur between husband and wife iu 
a civilized state. Johnson. '* Sir, they would have distentions enough, 
though of another kind. One would choose to go a hunting in this wood, 
the other in that; one would choose to go a fishing in this lake, the 
other in that ; or, perhaps, one would choose to go a hunting, when the 
•tber would choose to go a fishing; and so they would part, fie* 
sides. Sir, a savage man and a savage woman meet by chance; and 
wbeu the man sees another woman that pleases him better, he will leave 
the first.*' 

We then fell into a disquisition whether there is any beauty inde- 
peudeot of utility. The General maintained there was not. Dr. John* 
sou maintained that there was; and he instanced a cof!ee cup which 
he held in his hand, the painting of which was of no real use, as 
the cup would hold the coffee equally well if plain; yet the painting 
was beautiful. 

We talked of the strange custom of swearing in conversation. The 
General said, that all barbarous nations swore from a certain violence 
of temper, that could not be confined to earth, but was always reach* 
log at the powers above. He said, too, that there was greater variety 
of swearing, in proportion as there was a greater variety of religious ce- 
reoionies. 

Dr. Johnsou went home with me to ray lodgings in Conduit-street 
and drank tea, previous to our going to the Pantheon, which neither of 
us had seen before. 

He said, ** GoIdsmith*s Life of Parnell is poor ; not that it is poorly 
wrilteo, but that he had poor materials ; for nobody can write the life 
•f a man, but those who have eat and drunk and lived in social inter- 
course with him.*' 

I said, that if it was not troublesome and presuming too much, I 
would request him to tell me all the little circumstances of his life; 
what schools he attended, when he came to Oxford, when he came 
to London, &c» &c. He did not disspprove of my curiosity as to 
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these particulars ; but said, <* They'll come out by degreesi as we talk 

together." 

He censured Ruffhead*8 Life of Pope ; and said, ** he knew oothiog 
of Pope, an«i nothing of poetry.'* He praised Dr. Joseph WattOQ*s 
Essay on Pnpe; hut said, he supposed we should have no more of it, aa 
the author had not been able to persuade the world to think of Pope as 
he did.'* Boswell. ** Why, Sir, should that prevent him from coritinu- 
iug his work ? He is an ingenious Counsel, who has made the most of 
his cauKe : he is not obliged to gain it." Johnson. ** But, Sir, there u 
axlifference, when the cause is of a man's own oiaking." 

We talked of the proper use of riches. Johnson. " If I were a maa 
of a great estate, 1 would drive all the rascals whom I did not like oot 
•f the country, at an election." 

I asked him, how far he thought wealth should be employed in 
hospitality. Johnson* ** You are to consider that ancient hospitality, of 
which we hear so much, was in an uncommercial country, when men 
being idle, were glad to be entertained at rich men's tabletc. But in a 
commeicial country, a busy country, time becomes precious, and there- 
fore hospitality is not so much valued. No doubt there is still room for 
a certain degree of it ; and a man has a satisfaction in seeing his friends 
eating and drinking around him. But promiscuous hospitality is not 
the way to gain real influence. You' must help some people at table 
.before others ; you must ask some people how they like their wine oftener 
than others. You therefore offend more people than you please. Yon 
are like the French statesman, who said, when he granted a favour* 
* J'aifait dix micontents et un ingrain* Besides, Sir, being entertained 
ever so well at a man's table, impresses no lasting regard or esteem. 
No, Sir, the way to make sure of power and influence is, by lending 
confidentially to your neighbours at a small interest, or perhaps at na 
interest at all, and having their bonds in your possession." B08WELL. 
**May not a man. Sir employ his riches to advantage, in educating 
young men of merit 1" Johnson. "Yes, Sir, if they fall in your way ; 
but if it be understood that you patronize young men of merit, you will 
be harassed with solicitations. You will have numbers forced upon yon, 
who have no merit; some will force them upon you from mistaken 
partiality ; and some from downright interested motives, without a 
scruple; and you will be disgraced." 

** Where I a rich man, I would propagate all kinds of trees that will 
grow in tlie open air. A green-house is childish. 1 would introduce 
foreign animals into the country ; for instance, the rein-deer."^ 

The conversation now turned on critical subjects. Johnson. *' Bayes, 
in 'The Rehearsal,' is a mighty silly character. If it was intended ta 
be like a particular man, it could only be diverting while that man was 
remembered. But I question whether it was meant for Dryden, as has 

J This project has since been realized. Sir Henry Ltddell, who made a 
spirited tour into Lapland, brought two rein-deer to hisestate in Northumber- 
land, wbsre they bred j but the race has unfortunately perished. 
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been reported ; for we know sonie of the passages said to be ridiculed, 
were written since the Kehearsal ; at least a passage mentioned in the 
Preface^ is of a later date." 1 maintained that it had merit as a general 
•atire on the self-importance of dramatic authors. But even in this light 
he held it very cheap. 

We then walked to the Pantheon. The first view of it did not strike 
us so much as Hanelagh, of which he said, the <' coup d'ceil was the 
finest thing he had ever seen." The truth is, Hanelagh is of a more 
beautiful form; more of it, or rather indeed the whole ro/unrf a, appears 
at once, and is better lighted. However, as Johnson observed, we sair 
the Pantheon in time of mourning, when there was a dull unirormity ; 
whereas we had seen Ranelagh, when the view was enlivened with a gay 
profusion of colours. Mrs. Bostiile, of Gunthwait, in Yorkshire, joined 
uiy and entered into conversation with us. Johnson said to me after- 
wards, '*Sir, this is a mighty intelligent lady." 

I said there was not half a guinea's worth of pleasure in seeing this 
place. Johnson.** Biit, Sir, there is half a guinea's worth of inferiority 
to other people in not having sem it." Boswell. ** 1 donht, Sir, whether 
there are many happy people here." Johnson. ** Yes, Sir, there are 
many happy people here. There are many people here who are watch- 
iog hundreds, and who think hundreds are watching ihem." 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson, I presented him to Dr« 
Johnson. Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the Pantheoo 
would encourage luxury. ** Sir, (said Johnson,) 1 am a great friend to 
public amusements ; for they keep people from vice. You now (ad- 
dressing himself to me,) would have been with a wench, had you not 
been here. — O ! I forgot you were married." 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, and destroys the 
spirit of liberty. Johnson. '* Sir, that is all visionary. I would not give 
half a guinea to live under one form of government rather than another. 
It is of no moment to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger 
of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What Frenchman is 
prevented from passing his life as he pleases ?" Siu Adam. *' But, Sir, 
in the British constitution it is surely of importance to keep up a spirit 
in the people, so as to preserve a balance against the crown." JoHNSOlT. 
••Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig.— Why all thischildish jealousy of 
fhe power of the crown ? The crown has not power enough. When I 
say that all governments are alike, I consider that in no government 

X There is no Preface to " The Rehearsal," as originally published. Dr. John- 
son seems to have meant the Address to the Reader with a K» y subjoined to 
it; which have been prefixed to the modern editions of that play. He did 
not know, it appears, that seveial additions were made to " The Rehearsal** 
after the first edition. The ridicule on the passages here alluded to is found 
among those additions. They therefore furnish no ground for the doubt here 
suggested. Uuquestionably Bayes was meant to be the representative of 
Dryden, whose familiar phrases in his ordinary conversation are ffeqaently 
introduced in this piece. 
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power CUD he abused loog. Maokind will not bear it. Ifato?ereign 
oppresses his people to a great degree, they will rise and cut off bis bead. 
There is a remedy in human nature against tyranny, that will keep us 
aafe un^tr every form of government. Had not the people of Fraoce 
thou gHphemse Ives honoured in sharing in the brilliant actions of Loaif 
XIV. tney would not have endured him ; and we may say the same of 
the King of Prussia's people.'' Sir Adam introduced the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Johnson. *< Sir the mass of both of them were barbariaai. 
The mass of every people must be barbarous where there is no printiDg^ 
•od consequently knowledge is not generally diffuned. Knowledge it 
diffused among our people by the news-papers." Sir Adam mentioned 
the orators, poets, and artists of Greece. Johnson. *'Sir, I am ta1k<^ 
ing of the mass of the people. We see even what the boasted Atbeniaiu 
vere. The little effect which Demostheoes's orations had upoo tbeni, 
shews that they were barbarians." 

Sir Adam way unlucky in his topics ; for he suggested a doubt of the 
propriety of Bishops having seats in the House of Lords. Jouvsov^ 
** How so, Sir ? Who is more proper for hayinc: the dignity of a peer, 
than a Bishop, provided a Bishop be what he ought to be ; and if improper 
Bishops be made, that is not the fault of the Bishops, but of those who 
make them." 

On Sunday, Aprit 5, after attending divine service at St. Paul's church, 
I found him alone. Of a schoolmaster of his acquaintance, a oativeof 
Scotland, he said, ** He has a great deal of good about him ; but he is 
also very defective in some respect?. His inner part is good, but his outer 
part is mighty aukward. You in Scotland do not attain that nice critical 
skill in languucr€8, which we get in our schools in England. I would uot 
put a boy to him, who I intended for a man of learning. Cut for sons 
of citizens, who are to learn a little, get good morals, and then go to 
trade, he may do very well." 

I mentioned a cauve in which 1 had appeared as counsel at the bar of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, where a ProbationeTf 
(hs one licensed to preuch, but not yet ordained, is called,) was opposed 
in his ap(»lication to be inducted, because it was alled^ed that he had 
been guilty of fornication five years before. Johnson. *• Why, Sir, if 
he has repented, it is not r sufficient objection. A man who is good 
enough to go to heaven, is good enough to be a cler«;yman." This was 
a humane and liberal sentiment. But the character oi a clergyman is 
more sacred than that of an ordinary christian. As he is to instruct with 
authority, he should be regarded with reverence, as one upon whom 
divine truth has had the effect to set him above such transgressions, as 
men, less exalted by spiritual habits and yet upon the uhole not to be 
excluded from heaven, have been betrayed into by the predominance of 
passion. That clergymen may be considered as sinners in general, as all 
men are, cannot be denied ; but this reflection will not counteract their 
good precepts so much, as the absolute knowledge of tl>eir having been 
guilty of certain specifick immoral acts. 1 told him, that by the rules sit 
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the Chorch of ScotlaDd^ id their *' Book of Disci pliDe/' if a scandal^ at 
it is called, is not prosecuted for hse years, it cannot afterwards be pro« 
ceeded upon, " unless il he of a heintms nature^ or again become 
flagrant;*' and that hence a question arose, whether fornication was a 
tio of a heinous nature ; and that I had maintained, that it did not de« 
aenre that epithet, in as much as it was not one of those sins which argue 
very great depravity of heart : in short, was not, in the general accepta* 
tion of mankind, a heinous sin. Johnson. ** No, Sir, it is not a heinous 
sio. A heinous sin is that for which a man is punished with death or 
banishment." Boswell. << But, Sir, after I had argued that it was not 
a heinous sin, an old clergyman rose up, and repeating the text of scrip- 
ture denouncing judgment against whoremongers, asked, whether, cou<^ 
sidering this, there could be any doubt of fornication being a ^heinous 
sio. Johnson. " Why, Sir, observe the word whoremonger. Every sin, 
if persisted in, will become heinous. Whoremonger is a dealer in whores, 
as ironmonger is a dealer in iron. But as you don*t call a man an ironn 
monger for buying and selling a pen-knife; so you don*t call a man a 
whoremonger for getting one wench whh child.'*;]: 

I spoke of^e inequality of the livings of the clergy in England, and 
the scanty provisions of some of the Curates. Johnson. " Why yes. 
Sir ; but it cannot he helped. You must consider, that the revenues 
of the clergy are not at the disposal of the state, like the pay of the 
army. Different men have founded different churches ; and some are 
better endowed, some worse. The State cannot interfere aod make ao 
equal division of what has been particularly appropriated. Now when 
a clergyman has but a small living, or even two small livings, he caa 
afford very little to the Curate." 

He said, he went more frequently to church when there were prayera 
only, than when there was also a sermon, as the people required moreaa 
example for the one than the other; it being much easier forlhem to 
hear a sermon, than to fix their minds on prayer. 

On Monday, April 6, I dined with him at Sir Alexander Macdonald*s, 
where was a young officer in the regimentals of the Scots Royals, who 
talked with a vivacity, fluency, and precision so uncommon, that he 
attracted particular attention. He proved to be the Honourable Thomaa 
Ertkine, younge^it brother to the Earl of Buchan, who has since risea 
into such brilliant repntHtion at the bar in Westminster-hall. 

Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaimed, *' he was a blockhead ; 
and upon my exprehtiing my astonishment at so strange an assertion, he 
•aid, *< What I mean by his being a blockhead is, that he was a barreo 
rascal." Boswell. ** Will you not allow. Sir, that he draws very oata« 
ral pictures of human life ?" Johnson. " Why, Sir, it is of very low 
life. Kichardsun used to say, that had he not known who Fielding was, 

\ It must not be presumed that Dr. Johnson meant to give any couotenance 
to licentiousness, though in the character of an advocate he made a ju&t and 
aubtile disUnctioo between occasional and habitual transgression. 

No. 5. 2 T 
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he should have believed he was an ostler. Sir, there ia more knowledge 
of the heart in one letter of Richardson's than in all * Tom Jonea.*^ I, 
indeed, never read * Joseph Andrews*" Erskinb. ** Surely, Sir, Rich- 
ardson is very . tedious. Johnson. ** Why, Sir, if you were to read 
Richardson for the story, your impatience would be so much fretted that 
you would hang yourself. But you must read him for the sentiment^ 
and consider the story as only giving occasion to the sentiment*" — 1 have 
ah*eady given my opinion of Fielding; but I cannot refrain from repeat* 
ing here my wonder at Johnson's excessive and unaccountable deprecia* 
tioD of one of the best writers that England has produced* * Tom Jooea* 
hat stood the test of public opinion with such success, as to have estab- 
lished its great merit, both for the story, the sentiments, and the man- 
ncrsy and also the varieties of diction, so as to leave no doubt of ita 
having an animated truth of execution throughout. 

A book of travels, lately published under the. title of Coriai Junior, 
and written by Mr. Paterson, was mentioned. Johnson said, this book 
was in imitation of Sterne> and not of Coriat, whose name Pateraoo 
bad chosen as a whimsical one. '* Tom Coriat, (said he,) was a bamoarist 
about the court of James the First* He had a mixture of iearoing» of 
wit, and of buffoonery* He first travelled through Europe, and pub- 
lished his travels. He afterwards travelled on foot through Asia, and 
bad made many remarks ; but he died at Mandoa, and his remarka 
were lost.'* 

We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it with severity. John- 
son. ** Nay, gentlemen, let us not aggravate the matter. It is not 
roguery to play with a man who is ignorant of the game, while you are 
master of it, and so win his money ; for he thinks he can play better 
than you, as you think you can play better than he; and the superiour 
skill carries it. Erskine. ** He is a fool, but you are not a rogue.** 
Johnson. ** That's much about the truth. Sir. It must be considered, 
that a man who only doe« what every one of the society to which he be- 
longs would do^ is not a dishonest man. In the republic of Sparta, it 
was agreed, thatfitealing was not dishonourable, if not dibcovered* I do 
not commend a society where there is an agreement that what would not 
otherwise be fair, shall he fair; but I maintain, that an individual of 
any society, who practises what is allowed, is not a dishonest man.'* 
fioswELL. " So then. Sir, you do not think ill of a man who wins per- 
haps forty thousand pounds in a winter ?" JoHNSON. ** Sir, I do not call 
a gamester a dishonest man ; but I call' him an unsocial man, an un- 
profitable man. Goming is a mode of transferring properly without 
producing any intermediate good. Trade gives employment to uomberss 
and so produces intermediate good." 

Mr. Erskine told us, that when he was in the island of Minorca, ho 
Dot only read prayers, but preached two sermons to the regiment* He 
teemed to object to the passage in scripture, where we are told that the 

II Johnson's seventy against Fielding did not arise from any viciousn ess in 
his style, but from his loose life, and the profligacy of his male characters. 
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•Dgel of the Lord smote io ooe night forty thounnd Astjnant* ** Sir, 
(said JohDsoo,) yoa should recollect that there wu • supematoral ioteiw 
position ; they were destroyed by pestilence. Yon are not to suppose 
that the aogel of the Lord went aboot and stabbed each of them with 
adagger» or knocked them on the head» man by man/* 

After Mr. Ertkine was gone, a discossion took place, whether the 
present Earl of Buchan, when Lord Cardross, did right to reTose to go 
Secretary of the embassy to Spain, when Sir James Gray, a man of in* 
feriour rank, went Ambassadour. Dr. Johnson said, that perhaps io 
point of dignity he did well. Sir Alexander insisted that he was wrong ; 
and said that Mr. Pitt intended it as an advantageous thing for him* 
** Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) Mr. Pitt might think it an advautageoos 
thing for him to make him a vintner, and get him all the Portugal trade : 
but he wonid have demeaned himself strangely had he accepted ^f such 
a situation. Sir, had he gone Secretary while his inferiour was Ambas* 
sadour, he would have been a traitor to his rank and family.*' 

] talked of the little attachment which subsisted between near relations 
in I^ndon. " Sir, (said Johnson,) in a country so commercisi as ours» 
where every man can do for himself, there is nut so much occasion for 
that attachment. No man is thought the worse of here, whose brother 
was hanged. la uncommercial countries, many of the branches of a 
family must depend on the stock; so, in order to make the head of 
the family take care of them, they are represented as connected with 
bit reputation, that, self-love being interested, he may exert himself 
to promote their interest. You have 6rst large circles, or duns; at 
commerce increases, the connection is conOned to families; by degrees, 
that too goes off, as having bectfme unnecessary, and there being few 
opportunities of intercourse. One brother is a merchant in the city, and 
another is an officer in the guards ; how little intercourse can these 
two have ! 

I argued warmly for the old feudal system. Sir Alexander opposed it, 
and talked of the pleasure of seeing all men free and independent. 
JoHNtON. *^ I agree with Mr. Boswell, that there must be high satisfac« 
tioD in being a feudal Lord ; but we are to consider, that we ought not 
to wish to have a number of men unhappy for the satisfaction of one.** 
■—1 maintained that numbers, namely, the vassals or followers, were 
Dot unhappy ; for that there was a reciprocal satisfaction between the 
Lord and them : he being kind in his authority over them ; they being 
respectful and faithful to him. 

On Thursday, April 9» I called on him to beg he would go and dine 
with me at the Mitre tavern. He had resolved not to diiie at all this 
day, I know not for what reason ; and f was so unwilling to<be deprived 
of his company, that I was content to submit fo suffer a want, which 
was at first somewhat painful, but he soon made me forget it ; and a 
man is always pleased with himself, when he finds his intellectual in« 
clinatioDs predominate. 
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He obicrfedy that to reason philoaopbically on the oatare of prayert 
was very unprofitable. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew one friend, who was an honest 
man and a sensible man, who told him he had seen a ghost ; old Mr* 
Edward Cave, the printer, at St. John's Gate. He said, Mr« Cave did not 
like to talk of it, and seemed to be in great horrour whenever it was 
mentioned. Boswell. ** Pray, Sir, what did he say was the appearance ? 
Johnson. ** Why, Sir, something of a shadowy being." 

I mentioned witches, and asked him what they property meant* 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, they properly mean those who make use of the 
aid of evil spirits." Boswell. ** There is no doubt, Sir, a general re- 
port and belief of their having existed.*' Johnson. << You have not 
only the general report and belief, bnt you have many voluntary iiolemn 
confesAons.*' He did not affirm any thing positively upon a subject 
which it is the fashion of the times to laugh at as a matter 'of absurd 
credulity. He only seemed willing, as a candid enquirer after troth, 
however strange and inexplicable, to shew that be understood what might 
be urged for it. 

On Friday, April 10, I dined with him at General Oglethorpe's, where 
we found Dr. Goldsmith. 

Armorial bearings having been mentioned, Johnsoi^said they were as 
ancieut as the siege of Thebes, which he proved by a passage io one of 
the Tragedies of Euripides. 

I started the question, whether duelling was consistent with moral 
duty. The brave old General fired at this, and said, with a lofty air, 
** Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his honour." Goldsmith, 
(turning to roe,) " 1 ask you fir^^t. Sir, what would 3'ou do if you were 
affronted ?" 1 answered, 1 should think it necessary to fight. ** Why, 
then, (replied Goldsmith,) that solves the question.*' Johnson. ** No, 
Sir, it does not solve the (question. It does not follow, that what a roan 
would do is therefore right." 1 said, I wished to have it settled, whether 
duelling was contrary to the laws of Christianity. Johnson immediately 
entered on the subject, treated it in a masterly manner; and so far as I 
have been able to recollect, his thoughts were these : ** Sir, as men be- 
come in a high degree refined, various causes of offence arise ; which 
are considered to be of such importance, that life must be staked to atone 
for them, though in reality they are not so. A body that has received 
a very fine polish may be easily hurt. Before men arrive at this artificial 
refinement, if one tells his neighbour— he lies, his neighbour tells him— 
he lies; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a 
blow : but in a state of highly polished society, an affront is held to be 
a serious injury. It must, therefore, be resented, or rather a duel must 
be fought upon it ; us men have agreed to banish from their society one 
who puts up with an affront without fighting'a duel. Now, Sir, it is 
never unlawful to light in self-defence. He, then, who fights a duel, 
does not fight from passion against his antagonist, but out of self-defence; 
to avert the stigma of the world, and to prevent himself from being 
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diiYen oat of society. I could wish there was not that saperfluity of 
refinempnt ; but while such notions prevail, no doubt a man may 1aw« 
fully fight a duel.** 

Let it be rpmembered, that this justification is applicable only to 
the person who receives an affront. All mankind must condemn the 
aggressor. 

The General told us, that when he was a very young man, I think 
only fifteen, serving under Prince Eugene of Savoy, he whs sitting in a < 
company at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg. The Prince took up 
a glass of wine, and, by a fillip, made some of it fly in Oglethorpe's 
face. Here was a nice dilemma. To hftve challenged him instantly, 
might have fixed a quarrelsome character upon the young soldier : to 
have taken no notice of it, might have been considered as cowardice. 
Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping his eye upon the Prince, and smiling, 
all the time, as if he took what his Highness had done in jest, aaid 
•* Mon Prince^ — ** (I forget the French ivords he used, the purport 
however was,) ** That's a good joke ; but we do it much better in Eng- 
land ;** and threw a whole glass of wine in the Prince's face. An old 
General who sat by, said, ** 11 a bien fait^ mon Prince^ vous Pavez com* 
mend :** and thus all ended in good humour.** 

Dr. Johnson said, '< Pray, General, give us an account of the siege 
af Belgrade.*' Upon which the General, pouring a little wine upoa 
the table, described every thing with a wet finger : ** Here we were, 
here were the Turks," &c. &c. Johnson listened with the closest 
attention. 

A question was started, how far people who disagree in a capital point 
can live in friendship together. Johnson said they might. Goldsmith 
said they could not, as they had not the idem velle atque idem nolle — the 
tame hkings and the same aversions. Johnson. ** Why, Sir, you mutt 
shUD the subject as to which you disagree. For instance, I can live very 
well with Burke : I love his knowledge, his genius, his diffusion, and 
affluence of conversation ; but I would not talk to him of the Rocking* 
ham party.** Goldsmith. ** But, Sir, when people live together who 
have something as to which they disagree, and which they want to shun, 
they will be in the situation mentioned in the story of Bluebeard : * You 
may look into all the chambers but one.' But we should have the greatest 
inclination to look into that chamber, to talk of that subject." John- 
SOU, (with a loud voice) ** Sir, I am not saying that you could live in 
friendship with a man from whom you differ as to some point : I am only 
saying that /could do it. You put roe in mind of Sappho in Ovid." 

Goldsmith told us, that he was now busy in writing a Natural History ; 
and, that he might have full leisure for it, he had taken lodgings, at a 
farmer's house, near to the six mile-stone, on the Edgeware*road, and 
had carried do^n his books in two returned posit-chait^es. He said, he 
helieved the farmer's family thought him an odd character, similar to 
that in which the Spectator appeared to his landlady and hrr children ; 
he was The Gentleman. Mr. Mickle, the translator of ** The Lustad/' 
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tnd I9 went to visit him at this place a few days afterwards. He was 
not at home ; hot having a curiosity to see his apartment, we went in, 
and found curious scraiis of descriptious of animals, scrawled npoo the 
wall with a hiack lead pencil. 

The subject of ghosts beiog introduced, Johnson repeated what he had 
told me of a friend of his, an honest roan, and a man of sense having 
asserted to him, that he had seen an apparition* Goldsmith told us, he 
was assured by his brother, the Reverend Mr. Goldsmith, that he also 
had seen one. General Oglethorpe told us, that Prendergast, an officer 
in the Duke of Marlboroogh*s army had mentioned to many of his 
friends, that he should die on a particular day : that upon that day a 
battle took place with the French : that after it was over, and Prender* 
gast was still alive, his brother officers, while they were yet in the field, 
jestingly asked him, where was his prophecy now. Prendergast gravely 
answered, '* 1 shall die notwithstanding what you see.*' Soon afterwarda, 
there came a shot from a French battery, to which the orders for a ces* 
aation of arms had not reached, and he was killed upon the spot, Colo- 
nel Cecil, who took possession of his effects, found iu his pocket-book 
the following solemn entry : 

[Here the date.] •* Dreamt — or — — — $ Sir John Friend meets me ;*• 
(here the very day on which he was killed was mentioned.) Prendergast 
had been connected with Sir John Friend, who was executed for high 
treason* General Oglethorpe said, he was with Colonel Cecil, when 
Pope came and enquired into the truth of this story, which made a 
great noise at the time» and was then confirmed by the Colonel. 

On Saturday, April 11, he appointed me to come to him in the even- 
ing, when he should be at leisure to give me some assistance for the de^ 
fence of Hastie, the schoolmaster of Campbell-town, for whom I was 
to appear in the House of Lords, When 1 came, I found him unwilling 
to exert himself. 1 pressed him to write down his thoughts upon the 
subject. He said, *' There*s no occasion for my writing. IMl talk to 
you.'* He was, however, at last prevailed ou to dictate to me, while I 
wrote as follows : 

** The charge is, that he has used immoderate and cruel correction. 
Correction, in itself, is not cruel : children, being not reasonable, can 
be governed only by fear. To impress this fear, is therefore one of the 
first duties of those who have the care of children. It is the duty of a 
parent; and has never been thought inconsistent with parental tenderness. 
It is the duty of a master who is in his highest exaltation when he is hco 
parentis. Yet, as good things become evil by excess, correction, by be- 
ing immoderate, may become cruel. But when is correction immode- 
rate ? When it is more frequent or more severe than is required ad lao- 
nendumet docendam^ for reformation and instruction. No severity is cruel 

} Here was a blank, which may be filled up thus : " wtu t$ld by an mppmri-' 
tion ;'*-»the writer t>eing probably uncertain whether he was asleep or awake, 
when his mind was imprefttted with the solemn presentiment with which the 
fact afterwards hap|)cned so wonderfully to correspond. 
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which obttiBAcy makes necettary ; for the greatest cruelty would be, to 
desist, and leave the scholar too careless for iustruction, and too much 
hardened for reproof. Locke, in his Treatise of Education, mentions a 
mother, with applause, who whipped an infant eight times before she had 
subdued it; for had she stopped at the seventh act of correction, her 
daughter, says he, would have been ruined. The degrees of obstinacy in 
young minds are very different : as different must be the degrees of perse- 
vering severity. A stubborn scholar must be corrected till he is subdued. 
The discipline of « school is military. There roust be either unbounded 
licence or absolute authority. The master, who punishes, not only 
consults the future happiness of him who is the immediate subject of cor- 
rection, but he propagates obedience through the whole school ; and 
establishes regularity by exemplary justice. The victorious obstinacy of 
a single boy would make his future endeavours of reformation or instrc- 
tion totally ineffectual. Obstinacy, therefore, must never be victorious. 
Yet it is well known, that there sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy 
resolution, that laughs at all common punishment, and bids defiance to 
all common degrees of pain. Correction must be proportioned to occa- 
sions. The flexible will be reformed by gentle discipline, and the 
refractory must be subdued by harsher methods. The degrees ofscho« 
lastick, as of military punishment, no stated rules can ascertain. It 
must be enforced till it overpowers temptation ; till stubbornness be- 
comes flexible, and perverseness regular. Custom and reason have, 
indeed, set some bounds to scholastick penalties. The schoolmaster 
inflicts no capital punishments: nor inforces his edicts by either death 
or mutilation.. The civil law has wisely determined, that a master who 
strikes at a scholar's eye shall be considered as criminal. But punish- 
ments, however severe, that produce no lasting evil, may be just and 
reasonable, because they may be necessary. Such have been the punish- 
ments utied by the respondent. No scholar has gone from him either 
blind or lurae, or with any of his limbs or powers injured or impaired. 
They were irregular, and he punished them : they were obstinate, and 
he enforced his punishment. But however provoked, he never exceeded 
the limits of moderation, for he inflicted nothing beyond present pain : 
and how much of that was required, no man is so little able to deter- 
mine as those who have determined against him : — the parents of the 
offenders. — It has been said, that he used unprecedented and impro- 
per instruments of correction. Of this accusation the meaning is not 
very easy to be found. No instrument of correction is more proper 
thau uuother, but as it is better adapted to produce present pain 
without lasting mischief. Whatever were his instruments, no lasting 
mischief has ensued ; and therefore, however unusual, in hands so cau- 
tious they were proper. — It has been objected, that the respondent 
admits the charg^ of cruelty, by producing no evidence to confute it. 
Let it be considered, that his scholars are either dispersed at large in the 
world, or contioue to inhabit the place in which they were bred. 
Tbote who are dispersed ciDDot be fooad ; those who remain are the 
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MKisof his prosecotorSy and are not likely to support a man to whom 
their fathers are enemies. If it be supposed that the enmity of their 
fathers proves the justness of the charge, it must be considered how 
ofteu experience shows us, that men who are angry on one ground will 
accuse on another ; with how little kindness, in a town of low trade, a 
■lan who lives by learning is regarded;- and how implicitly, where the 
inhabitants are not very rich, a rich man is hearkened to aud followed. 
In a place like Campbell town, it is easy for one of the principal inha- 
bitants . to make a party. It is easy for that party to beat themaelvei 
with imaginary grievances. It is easy for them to oppress a man poorer 
than themselves; and natural to assert the dignity of riches, by persist- 
ing in oppression. The argument which attempts to prove the impnH 
priety of restoring him to the school, by alledging that he bat lost the 
confidence of the people, is not the subject of juridical consideration ; 
for he is to suffer, not for their judgment, but for his own actiooa. It 
may be convenient for them to have another master ; hut it ia a coo- 
renience of their own making. It would be likewise conveiiieot for 
him to find another school; but this convenience he. cannot obtaio,— 
The question is not what is now convenient, but what is generally right. 
If the people of Campbell town be distressed by the restoration of the 
respondent, they are distressed only by their own fault ; by turbulent 
passions and unreasonable desires : by tyranny, which law has defeated, 
and by malice, which virtue has surmounted." 

" This, Sir, (said he,) you are to turn in your mind, and make the 
best use of it you can in your speech." 

Of our friend Goldsmith be said, *< Sir, he is so much afraid of be« 
ing unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest you should forget that he 
is in the company." Boswell. •• Yes, he stands forward." JoHK- 
80N. "True, Sir; but if a man is to stand forward, he should wish 
to do it not in an aukward posture, not in rags, not so as that he shall 
only be exposed to ridicule." Boswell. «* For my part, I like very 
well to hear honest Goldsmith talk away carelessly." Johnson. *« Why 
yes. Sir ; but he should not like to hear himself." 

On Tuesday, April 14, the decree of the Court of SessioD in the 
Schoolmaster's cauae was reversed in the House of Lords, after a very 
eloquent speech by Lord Mansfield, who shewed himself an adept in 
school discipline, but I thoujrht was too rigious towards my client. On 
the evening of the next day I supped with Dr. Johnson, at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, in company with Mr. Langton and 
his brother-in-law. Lord Binning. I repeated a sentence of Lord Mans- 
field's speech, of which, by the aid of Mr. Longlands, the solicitor 
on the other side, who obligingly allowed me to compare his note 
with my own, I have a full copy : " My Lords, severity is Dot the 
way to govern either boys or men." " Nay, (said Johnson,) it is the 
way to govern them. 1 know not whether it be the way to mend them.*' 

I talked of the expulsion of six students from the CJoirersity of Ox« 
fordy who were methodiits^ and would not desist from pabliclj praying 
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and exhorting. Johnson. *'Sir, that expul»ion was extremely just and 
proper* What have they to do at an University, who are not willing to 
be taught, but will presume to teach ? Where is religion to be learnt, 
but at an University ? Sir, they were examined, and found to be mighty 
ignorant fellows.*' BoswELL. *< But, was it not bard. Sir, to expel 
them, for 1 am told they were good beings ?*' Johnson. *' 1 believe^ 
they might be good beings ; but they were not fit to be in the Uuivertity 
of Oxford. A cow is a very good animal in the field ; but we turn ber 
out of a garden." Lord Elibank used to repeat this as an illustration 
uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk, and exercise'his wit, though 
1 should my«elf be the object of it, I resolutely ventured to undertake 
the defence of convivial mdulgenee in wine, though he wa? not to-night 
in the most genial humour. After urging the common plausible to* 
picks, I at last had recourse to the maxim, tit vino Veritas^ a man who is 
well warmed with wine will speak truth. Johnson. *< Why, Sir, that, 
may be an argument for drinking, if you suppose men in general to be 
liars. But, Sir, 1 would not keep company with a fellow, who lyet 
as long as he is sober, and whom you must make drunk bofore you cab 
get a word of truth out of him." 

Mr. Langton told us, he was about to establi«ih a school upon hit 
estate, but it had been suggested to him, that it might have a tendency 
to make the people less iodutUrious. JoHNSON. ** No, Sir. While learn- 
ing to read and write is a distinction, the few who have that distinction 
may be the less inclined to work ; but when every body learns to read 
and write, it is no longer a distinction. A man who hara laced waist* 
coat is too fine a man to work ; but if every body had lac^d waistcoatSt 
we should have people working in laced waistcoats. There are no people 
whatever more industrious, none who work more, than our manufacturers; 
yet they have all learnt to read and write. Sir, you must not neglect 
doing a thing immediately good, from fear of remote evil ;— -from fear 
of its being abused. A man who has candles may sit up too late, which 
he would not do if he had not candles; but nobody will deny that the 
art of making candles, by which light is continued to us beyond the 
time that the sun gives us light, it a valuable art,, and ought to be pre- 
served.** BoswELL. *< But, Sir, would it not be better to follow Na- 
ture; and go to bed and rise just as nature gives ns light or withholds 
it ?*' Johnson. ** No Sir ; for then we should have no kind of equality 
in the partition of our time between sleeping and waking. It would 
be very different in diflPerent seasons and in different places. In som*e 
of the northern parts of Scotland how little light is there in the depth 
of winter !** 

We talked of Tacitus, and I hazarded an opinion, that with all bis 
merit for penetration, shrewdness of judgment, and terseness of ex* 
pretsion, he was too compact, too much broken into hints, as it were, 
and therefore too difficult to be understood. To my great satisfac- 
tion. Dr. Johnson sanctioned this opinion. *' Tacitot, Sir, seems to 

No. 5. 2 U 
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me rtther to have made notes for an historical work, than to have writ« 
teD a history •'*{ 

At this time it appears from his ** Prayers and Meditations," that he 
had been more than commonly diligent in religious duties, particularly 
in reading the holy scriptures. It wat Passion Week, ** that solemn sea* 
aon which the Christian world has appropriated to the commemoration of 
the mysteries of our redemption, and during which, whatever embers of 
religion are in our breasts will be kindled into pious warmth," 

I paid him short visits both 00 Friday and Saturday, and seeing bit 
large folio Greek Testament before him, beheld him with a reverential 
awe, and would not intrude upon his time. While he was thus em- 
ployed to such good purpose, and while his friends in their intercourse 
with him constantly found a vigorous intellect and a lively imaginatioOy 
it is melancholy to read in his private register, ** My mind is unsettled 
and my memory confused. I have of late turned my thongbts with a 
very useless earnestness upon past incidents. I have yet got no command 
over my thoughts; an unpleasiug incident is almost certain to hinder my 
rest." What philosophick heroism was it in him to appear with such 
manly fortitude to the Vorld, while he was inwardly so distressed ! We 
may surely believe that the myKterious principle of being *' made per- 
fect through suffering," was to be strongly exemplified in him. 

On Sunday, April ]9» being Ea»ter-day, General Paoli and I paid 
him a visit before dinner. We talked of the notion that blind persons can 
distinguish colours by the touchi Johnson said, that Professor Sanderson 
mentions his having attempted to do it, but that he found he was aiming 
at an impossibility ; that to be sure a difference in the surface makes the 
difference of colours ; but that difference is so fine, that it is not sensible 
to the touch. The General mentioned jn^^glers and fraudulent gamesters, 
who could know cards by the touch. Dr. Johnson said, " the cards used 
by such persons must be less polished than ours commonly are." 

^We talked of sounds. The Generals said, there was no beauty in a 
simple sound, but only in an harmonious composition of sounds. I 
presumed to differ from this opinion, and mentioned the soft and sweet 
sound of a fine woman's voice. Johnson. *VNo, Sir, if a serpent or a 
toad uttered it, you would think it ugly." Boswell. ^'Soyou would 
think. Sir, were a beautiful tune to be uttered by one of those animals." 
Johnson. ** No, Sir, it would be admired. We have seen fine fidlers 
whom we liked as little as toads." (laughing.) 

Talking on the subject of taste in the arts, be said, that difference of 
taste was, in truth, difference of Bkill. Boswell. " Cut, Sir, is there 
not a quality called taste, which consists merely in perception or in liking; 
For instance, we find people difiVr much as to what is the best style of 
English composition. Some think Swift's the best; others prefer a fuller 

X It is remarkable that Lord MonhodHo, uhoni, on account of his rt^scmbliug 
Dr. Johnson in some particulars, I'ootc < nlled an Klzcvir edition of him, has, 
by coincidence, made the very same remark. Origin ajul Proyrcst of LmH" 
ffMfff, vol. iii. 2d edit. p. 219. 
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and grander way of writing.'* JoHN9oir. **Sir, yoa mast first defina 
what yoa mean by style, before yoa can judge who has a good taste ii| 
style, and who has a bad. The two classes of persons whom yoo have 
mentioned, don*t differ as to good and bad. They both agree that Swif^ 
has a good neat style ; hut one loves a neat style, another loves a style of 
more splendour. In like manner, one loves a plain coat, another lovea 
a laced coat; but neither will deny that each is good in its kind.** 

While 1 remained in Lfondou this spring, 1 was with him at several 
other times, both by himself and in company. 1 dined with him ona 
day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in the Strand, with Lord Elibank, 
Mr. Langton, and Dr. Vansittart of Oxford. Without specifying each 
particular day, I have preserved the following memorable things. 

I regretted the reflection in his preface to Shakspeare against Garrtck» 
to whom we cannot but apply the following passage: ** 1 collated such 
copies as I could procure, and wished for more, but have not found tb« 
collectors of these rarities rery communicative.*' I told him, that Gar« 
rick had complained to me of it, and had vindicated himself by assuring 
me, that Johnson was made welcome to the full use of his collection, and 
that he left the key of it with a servant, with orders to have a fire and 
every convenience for him. 1 found Johnson's notion was, that Garrick 
wanted to be courted for them, and that, on the contrary, Garrick should 
have courted him, and sent him the plays of his own accord. But, in-* 
deed, considering the slovenly and careless manner in which books wera ' 
treated by Johnson, it could not be expected that scarce and faluable 
editions should have been lent to him. 

A gentleman having to some of the usual arguments for drinking 
added this : ** Vou know. Sir, drinking drives away care, and makes u% 
forget whatever is disagreeable. Would not you allow a man to drink 
for that reason ?*' Johnson. «• Yes, Sir, if he sat next you.** 

I expressed a liking for Mr. Francis Osborne's works, and asked him 
what he thought of that writer. He answered, ** A conceited fellow. 
Were a man to write so now, the boys would throw stones at him." Re» 
however, dicl not alter my opinion of a favourite author, to whom I waa 
first directed by his being quoted in * The Spectator,' and in whom 1 have 
found much shrewd and lively sense, expressed indeed in a style some* 
what quaint, which, however, I do not dislike. His book has an air of 
originality. We figure to ourselves an ancient gentleman talking tout. 

When one of his friends endeavoured to maintain that a country gentle- 
man might contrive to pass his life very agreeably, ** Sir, (said he,) yoa 
cannot give me an instance of any man who is permitted to lay out hit 
own time, contriving not to have tedious hours." This observation, how- 
ever, is equally applicable to gentlemen who live in cities, and are of no 
profession." 

He said, *< there is no permanent national character ; it varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. Alexander the Great swept India : now the Turks 
sweep Greece." 
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A learned geotlemaoy who id the course of conversatioa wished to in* 
form QB of thU simple fact, that the Counsel upon the the circuit of 
Shrewsbury were much bitten by fleas, took, I suppose, seven or eight 
miQUtes] in relating it circumstantially. He in a plenitude of phnue 
told us, that large baled of woollen cloth were lodged in thetownhall;— ~ 
that by reason of this, fleas nestled there in prodigious numbera; that 
the lodgings of the counsel were near the towo*haU ;-— and that tboa€ 
little animals moved from place to place with wonderful agility. Joho- 
aoQ tat in great impatience till the gentleman had finished his tedioua 
oarrative* and then burst out (playfully however,) ** It.isapity, Sir, 
that you have not seen a lion ; for a flea has taken you such a time, that 
a lion must have served you a twelvemonth." 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from Lord Maosfield; 
for he was educated in England. ** Much (said he,) may be made of », 
Scotchman, if he be caught young." 

Talking of a modern historian and a modern moralist, he said, ** There 
it more thought in the moralist than in the historian. There ia hot a 
shallow stream of thought in history.'* Boswell. ** But surely. Sir, 
aa historian has reflection." Johnson., ** Why yes. Sir ; and to haa a 
cat when she catches a mouse for her kitten. But she cannot write like 
♦***••♦ ; neither can ♦»♦***»*♦." 

He said, *' 1 am very unwilling to read the manuscripts of authors, 
and give them my opinion. If the authors who apply to me have mooej, 
I bid them boldly print without a name; if they have written in order to 
get money, I tell them to go to the booksellers and make the best bar- 
gain they can." Boswell. ** But, Sir, if a bookseller should brin^ 
you a manuscript to look at." Johnson. ** Why, Sir, 1 would desire 
the bookseller to take it away." 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long in Spain, and was 
Dowilling to return to Britain. Johnson. *' Sir, he is attached to some 
woman." ** Boswell; <* 1 rather believ^. Sir, it is the fine climate 
which keeps him there." Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, how can you talk so? 
What is climate to Itappiuess? Place me in the heart of Asia, should I 
not be exiled ? Wtiat proportion does climate bear tu the complex »y»« 
tem of human life ? Vou may advise me to go to live at Bologna to e«t 
sausages. The ssusages there are the best in the world ; they lose much 
by being carried." 

On Saturday, May 0» Mr. Dempster and I had agreed to dine by 
ourselves at the British CoflVe-house. Johnson, on whom 1 happened to 
call in the morning, said he would join uh, which he did, and we spent 
a very agreeable day, though 1 recollect but little of what pasted." 

He said, *• Walpole was a minister given by the King to the people : 
Pitt was a mini*$tfr given by the people to the Kiug,-^aH an adjunct." 

*' The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation is this : he goes oQ 
without knowing how he is to get off. His genius is great, but his 
knowledge is small. As they say of a generous man, it is a pity he \% 
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not richy we may say of Goldsmith, it U a pity he is not koowiog« He 
would not keep his koowledge to himself. 

Before leaving London this year, I consulted him upon a questioQ 
purely of Scotch law. It was held of old, aud^ continued for a long 
period, to be an eetablislurd principle in that law, that whoever inter- 
meddled with the effects of a person deceased, without the interposition 
of legal authority to guard against embezzlement, should be subject to 
pay all the debts of the deceased, as having been guilty of what was 
technically called vicious intromisston. The Court of Session bad 
gradually relaxed the strictness of this principle, where the interference 
proved had been inconsiderable. In a case which came before that Court 
the preceeding winter, 1 had laboured to persuade the Judge to return 
to the ancient law. It was my own sincere opinion, that they ought to 
adhere to it ; but I exhausted all my powers of reasoning in vain. John* 
•on thought as 1 did ; and in order to assist me in my application to the 
Court for a reversion and alteration of the judgement, he dictated to me 
the following argument : 

** Tuts, we are told, is a law which has its force only from the long 
practice of the Court : and may, therefore, be suspended or modified as 
the Court shall think proper. 

** Concerning the power, of the Court to make or to suspend a law, w€ 
bave no intention to enquire. It is sufficient for our purpose that every 
just law is dictated by reabon ; and that the practice of every legal court 
is regulated by equity. It is the quality of reason to be invariable and 
constant ; and of equity, to give to one man what, in the same case, 
is given to another. The advantage which humanity derives from Uw is 
this : that the law gives every man a role of action, and prescribes a 
mode of conduct which shall entitle him to the support and protection 
of society. That the law may be a rule of action, it is necessary that it 
be known ; it is necessary that it be permanent and stable. The law is 
the measure of civil right : but if the measure be changeable, the extent 
of the thing measured never can be settled. 

** To permit a Uw to be modified at discretion, is to leave the com* 
munity without law. It is to withdraw the direction of that public 
wisdom, by which the deficieuces of private understanding are to be 
supplied. It i» to suffer the raih and ignorant to act at discrelioo, and 
then to depend for the legality of that action ou the sentence of the Judge. 
He that is thus governed, lives not by law, but by opinion : not by a 
certain rule to which he can apply his inlention before he acts, but by 
au uiiceruin and variable opinion, which he can never know bat after 
he has committed the act on which that opinion shall be passed. He 
lives by a law, (if a law it be,) which he can never know before he baa 
oflTended it. To this case may be justly applied that important prin- 
ciple, misera est servitus ubi jus tsi aut incognitum aui 9agum» If 
Intromisbiuu be not criminal till it exceeds a certain point, and that point 
be unsettled, and consequently different in different minds, the right of 
}utromifltioo, and the right of the Creditor arising from it» are Mjnra 
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vaga, and, by consequeDce, are jura ineagnita ; and the retvlt emn be 
no other thao a misera tervituSf ao uocertainty coDcerniag the eveot of 
actioo» a servile dependence on private opinion. 

*' It may be urged, and with great plannibility, that there may bt 
IntromittioQ without fraud ; which, however true, will by oo meaat 
justify an occasional and arbitrary relaxation of the law. The eod of 
law is protection as well as vengeance. Indeed vengeance is never used 
but to strengthen protection. That society only is well governed, where 
life is freed from danger and from suspicion; where possessioo is so 
sheltered by salutary prohibitions, that violation is prevented more 
frequently than punished. Such a prohibition was this, while it operated 
with its original force. The creditor of the deceased was not ooly witb* 
out loss, but without fear. He was not to seek a remedy for an injury 
suffered ; for, injury was warded off. 

** As the law has been sometimes administered, it lays us open to 
wounds, because it is imagined to have the power of healing. To paaish 
fraud when it is detected, is the proper art of vindictive justice; bat to 
prevent frauds, and make punishment unnecessary, is the great employ- 
ment of legislative wisdom. To permit Intromission, and to puoisfa 
fraud, is to make law no better than a pitfall. To tread upon the brink 
is safe; but to come a step further is destruction. But, surely, it is 
better to enclose the gulf, and hinder all access, than by encoaiaging 
us to advance a little, to entice us afterwards a little furrther^ and let 
us perceive our folly only by our destruction. 

** As law supplies the weak with adventitious strength, it likewise 
enlightens the ignorant with extrinsic understanding. Law teaches us 
to know when we commit injury, and when we suffer it. It fixea certain 
marks upon actions, by which we. are admonished to do or to forbear 
them. Qui tibi bene temperat in licitiSf says one of the fathers, fi«ii^a» 
cadet in iliicita. He who never intromits at all, will uever iotromit 
with fraudulent intentions. 

** The relaxation of the law against vicious intromission has been very 
favourably represented by a great master of jurisprudence,^ whose words 
have been exhibited with unnecessary pomp, and seem to be considered 
as irresistibly decisive. The great moment of his authority makes it 
necessary to examine his position. * Some ages ago, (says he,) before the 
ferocity of the inhabitants of this part of the iiiland was subdued, the 
utmost severity of the civil law was necessary, to restrain individuals from 
plundering each other. Thus, the man who intermeddled irregularly 
with the moveables of a person deceased, was subjected to all the debts 
of the deceased without limitation. This makes a branch of the law of 
Scotland, known by the name of vicious intromission: and so rigidly 
was this regulation applied in the Court of Law, that the most trifling 
inoveable abstracted mala Jide, subjected the intermeddler to the fore* 
going consequences, which proved in many instances a most rigoroui 

X Lord Karnes, in his «< Histoncal Law Tracts.** 
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punishment. But this seventy was necessary in order to snbdue the 
undisciplined nature of our people. It is extremely remarkable, that 
in proportion to our improvement in manners, this regulation has been 
gradually softened, and applied by our sovereign Court will) a sparing 
hand.* 

** I find myself under a necessity of observing, that this learned and 
judicious writer has not accurately distinguished the deficiencies and de- 
mands of the different conditions of hwrnan life, which, frora a degree of 
tmvageness and independence, in whicii all laws are vain, parses or may 
pass, by innumerable gradations toastate of reciprocal benignity, in which 
laws shall be no longer necessary. Men are first wild and unsocial, 
living each man to himself, taking from the weak, and losing to the 
strong. In tlieir first coalition of society, much of this original savagre- 
Dess is retained. Of general happiness, the product of general confi« 
deoce, there is yet no thought. Men continue to prosecute their owa 
advantages by the nearest way ; and the utmost severity of the civil law 
U necessary to restrain. individuals from plundering each other. The 
restraints then necessary, are restraints from plunder, from acts of 
public violence, and undisguised oppression. The ferocity of our an- 
cestors, as of all other nations, produced not fraud, but rapine. They 
bad not yet learned to cheat, and attempted only to rob. As man- 
sers grow more polished, with the knowledge of good, men attain like- 
wise dexterity in evil. Open rapine becomes less frequent, and violence 
gives way to cunning. Those who before invaded pastures and stormed 
bouses, now begin to enrich themselves by unequal contracts and 
fraudulent intromissions. It is not against the violence of ferocity, but 
the circumventions of deceit, that this law was framed ; and I am afraid 
the increase of commerce, and the incessant struggle for riches which 
commerce excites, give us no prospect of an end speedily to be ex- 
pected of artifice and fraud. It therefore seems to be no very conclu* 
•ive reasoning, which connects those two propositions ;•— * the nation is 
become less ferocious, and therefore the laws against fraud and covin 
•hall be relaxed.' 

''Since this law has been represented as rigorously and unreasonably 
penal, it seems not improper to consider what are the conditions and 
qualities that make the justice or propriety of a penal law. 

<< To make a penal law reasonable and just, two conditions are neces- 
sary, and two proper. It is necessary that the law should be adequate 
to its end ; that, if it be observed, it shtell prevent the evil against which 
k is directed. It is, secondly, necessary that the end of the law be of 
soch importance, as to deserve the security of a penal sanction. The 
other conditions of a penal law, which though not absolutely neceuary, 
•re to a very high degree fit, are, that to the moral violation of the law 
there are many temptations, and that of the physical observance there is 
great facility. 

All these conditions apparently concur to justify the law which tie are 
now coDsideriog. Its eod is the security of property ; aud property irc<qr 
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often of great value. The method by which it efTectt the secnrity ii 
efficaciooBy .because it admits, in its original rigour, no gradations of 
injury; but keeps guilt and innocence apart, by a distioct and definite 
limitation. He that intromits, is. criminal; he that intromits not, is 
innocent. Of the two secondary conditions it cannot be denied that 
both are in our favour. The temptation to intromit is/reqaeot and 
strong ; so strong and so frequent, as to require the utmost activity of 
justice, and vigilance of caution, to withstand its prevalence ; and the 
method by which a oian may entitle him»elf to ■ legal intromission, is so 
open and so facile, that to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent intention ; 
for why should a man omit to do (but for reasons which he will not coo« 
fess,) that which he can do so easily, and that which he knows to be re« 
quired by the law ? If temptation were rare, a penal law might be 
deemed unnecessary. If the duty enjoined by the law were of difficolt 
performance, omission, though it could not be justified, might be pitied. 
But in the present case, neither equity nor compassion operate against 
it. A useful, a necessary law is broken, not only withont a reasonable 
motive, but with all the inducements to obedience that can be derived 
from safety and facility. 

** J therefore return to my original position, that a law, to have its 
effects, must be permanent and stable. It may be said^in the language 
of the schools. Lex non recipit majus ^f minted,— -we may have a law, or 
we may have no law, but we cannot have half a law. We roast either 
have a rule of action, or be permitted to act by discretion and by chance. 
Oeviations from the law must be uniformly punished, or no man can be 
certain when he shall be safe. 

" That from the rigour of the original institution this Conrt has 
sometimes departed, cannot be denied. But, as it is evident that such 
deviations, as they make law uncertain, make life unsafe, 1 hope, that 
of departing from it there will now be an end; that the wisdom of 
our ancestors will be treated with due reverence; and that consisteot 
and steady decisions will furnish the people wjth a rule of action, aod 
leave fraud and fraudulent intromissions no future. hope of impuoity 
or escape/' 

With such comprehension of mind, and such clearnesa of peoe* 
tration, did he thus treat a subject altogether new to him, without any 
other preparation than my having stated to him the arguments which 
had been used on each side of the question. His intellectual powert 
appeared with, peculiar lustre, when tried against those of a writer of 
such fame a^ Lord Kanies, and that too in his Lord iihip*s own department. 

This masterly argument, after being prefaced and concluded with 
some sentences of my own, and garnished with the usual formulariet, 
was actually printed and laid before the Lords of Session, but without 
success. My respected friend Lord Haiies, however, one of that ho- 
nourable body, had critical sagacity enough to discover a more than 
ordinary hand in the Petition. 1 told him Dr. Johnson had fevonred 
me with hit pen. His Lordship, with wonderful mcumen, pointed o«t 
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exactly where his compositioD beg^an, and where it ended. But that I 
may do impartial justice and conform to the great rule of Courts^ Suum 
cuique tribuito, I must add, that their Lordships in general, though 
they were pleased to call this *' a well-drawu paper," preferred the 
former very inferior petition which I had written; thus confirming the 
truth of an observation made to me by one of their number, in a merry 
mood : ** My dear Sir, give yourself no trouble in the composition 
of the papers you present to us ; for, indeed, it is casting pearls before 



twine.'* 



I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would this year accom* 
plish his long-intended visit to Scotland. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

*' Dear Sir, 
" The regret has not been little with which I have missed a journey 
80 pregnant with pleasing expectations, as that in which 1 could promise 
myseU not only the gratification of curiosity, both rational and fanciful, 
but the deli^Rt of seeing those whom I love and esteem. ♦♦••♦•♦♦, 
But such has been the course of things, that 1 could not come; and 
such has been, I am afraid, the state of my body, that it would not well 
have seconded my inclination. My body, I think, grows better, and 
I refer my hopes to another year ; for I am very sincere in my design 
to pay the visit, and take the ramble. In the mean time, do not 
omit any opportunity of keeping up a favourable opinion of roe in 
the minds of any of my friends. Beattie's book is, I believe, every day 
Oiore liked ; at least, I like it more, as I look more upon it. 

'* I am glad if you got credit by your cause, and am yet of opinion, 
that our cause was good, and that the determination ought to have been 
in your favour. Poor Hastie, I think, had but his deserts. 

" You promised to get me a little Pindar, you may add to it a little 
Anacreon. 

** The leisure which I cannot enjoy, it will be a pleasure to hear that 
jon employ upon the antiquities of the feudal establishment. The 
whole system of ancient tenures is gradually passing away ; and I wish^ 
to have the knowledge of it preserved adequate and complete. For 
•uch an institution makes a very important part of the history of man* 
kind. Do not forget a desigti so worthy of a scholar who studies the 
law of his country, and of a gentleman who may naturally be curious 
to know the condition of his own ancestors. 1 am, dear Sir, 

** Your^s with great affection, 
** August 31, 1772. *' Sam. Johnson^** 

'* To Dr. Johnson. 

«* Mt Dear Sir, •« Edinburgh, Dec. 25, 1772. 



** I was much disappointed that you did not come to Scotland last 
antnmn* However, 1 must own that your letter prevents me from com* 
plaining; not only because I am sensible that the state of yonr health 
No. 5. 2 X 
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was but too good an excuse* but because you write in t ttrein which 
shews that you have agreeable views of the scheme which we have so loog 

proposed. 

** I communicated to Beattie what you said of his book in your last 
letter to me. He writes to me thus : * You judge very rightly in sop* 
posing that Dr. Johnsoirs favourable opinion of my book must give me 
great delight. Indeed it is impossible for me to say how much I am 
grati6ed by it ; for there is not a roan upon earth whose good opinion I 
would be more ambitious to cultivate. His talents and his virtues I 
reverence more than any words can express. The extrsordinary civilities 
(the paternal attentions 1 should rather say,) and the msny instructions 
I have had the honour to receive from him, will to me be a perpetual 
source of pleasure in the recollection, 

* Dum memor ipse met, dum spiritus hos reget artus* 
'I had still some thoughts, while the summer lasted, of being obliged 
to go to London on some little business ; otherwise I should certainly 
bave troubled him with a letter several months ago, and given some vent 
to my gratitude and admiration. This I intend to do, as soon as 1 an 
left a little at leisure. Meantime, if you have occasion to write to bim, 
I beg you will offer him my most respectful compliments, and assure 
him of the sincerity of my attachment and the warmth of my gratitude.* 



" I am, &c. 



''James Boswell.'* 

In 1773, his only publication was an edition of his folio Dictionary, 
with additions and corrections; nor did he, so fdr as is known, furnish 
any productions of his fertile pen to any of his numerous friends or 
dependents, except the Preface* to Win old amanuensis Macbean*s 
"Dictionary of ancient Geography." His Shakspeare, indeed, which 
bad been received with high approbation by the public, and gone 
through several editions, was this year re-published by George Steevens, 
Esq. k gentleman not only deeply skilled in ancient learning, and of 
very extensive reading in English literature, especially the early writers, 
but at the same time of acute discernment and elegant taste. It is 
almost unnecessary to say, that by his great and valuable additions to 
Dr. Johnsou*s work, he justly obtained considerable reputation : 

Divisum imperium cum Jove Casar habet,'* 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 
Dear Sir, 

*• I HAVE read your kind letter much more than the elegant Pindar 
which it accompanied. 1 am ulwHys glad to find myself not forgotten ; 
and to be forgotten by you would j»ive me great uneasiness. My north- 
ern friends have never been unkind to me : 1 have from you, dear Sir, 
testimonies of affection, which I have not often been able to excite; and 
Dr. Beattie rates the testimony which i was dcbirouti of paying to his 
merit, much higher than i should have thought it reabuuable to expect. 
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** I hire heard of your mMqaerade. What says your synod to such 
innovatioofl ? I am not ttudioutly scrupulous, nor do I think a masque- 
rade either evil in itself^ or very likely to be the occasion of evil; yet 
as the world thinks it a very licentious relaxation of manners, I would 
not have been one of the^rif masquers in a country where no masque* 
rade had ever been before. 

** A new edition of my great Dictionary is printed, from a copy which 
I was persuaded to revise ; hut having made no preparation, 1 was able 
to do very little. Some superfluities I have expunged, and some faulta 
I have corrected, and here and there have scattered a remark ; but tb^ 
main fabric of the work remains as it was. 1 had looked very little into 
it since I wrote it, and, 1 think, I found it full as often better, as woirse^ 
than I expected. 

'* Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel ; a quarrel, I think* 
irreconcileable. Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, which is expected 
in the spring. No name is yet given it. The chief diversion arises from 
a stratagem by which a lover is made to mistake his future father-in- 
luw*s house for an inn. This, you see, borders upon farce. The dia- 
logue is quick and gay, and the incidents are so prepared as not to seeni 
improbable. 

'* i am sorry that you lost your cause of Intromission, because I yet 
think the arguments on your side unanswerable. But you seem, I think^ 
to say that you gained reputation even by your defeat; and reputatioQ 
you wilt daily gain, if you keep Lord AuchinleckU precept in your 
mind, and endeavour to consolidate in your mind a firm and regular 
system of law, instead of picking up occasional fragmentK. 

*' My health seeuis in general to improve ; but 1 have been troubled 
for many weekn with a vexatious catarrh, which is sometimes sufficiently 
distressful. I have not found any great effects from bleeding and 
physic ; and am afraid, that i must expect help from brighter days and 
softer air. 

" Write to me now and then ; and whenever any good befals you, 
make haste to let me know it, for no one will rejoice at it more than^^ 
dear Sir, •• Your most humble servant, 

*• London, Feb. 24, 17/3. " Sam. Johnson.' 

•' You continue to stand very high in the favour of Mrs. Thrale.' 






While a former edition of my work was passing through the press, I 
was unexpectedly favoured with a packet from Philadelphia, from Mr* 
James Ahercronibie, a gentlemen of that country, who ii* pleased to 
honour me with very hi^h prai«>e of my ** Life of Dr. Johnson.*' To 
have the fame of my illustrious friend, and his faithful biographer, 
ephoed from the New Woild is extremely flattering; and my grateful 
acknowledgements shall l>e wafted across the Atlantirk. Mr. Aber- 
crombie has politely conferred on me a considerable additional obligation, 
by transmitting to me copies of two letters from Dr. Johnson to American 
eotlemeo. •' Gladly, Sir, (says be,) would I have tent you the originals \ 



.r 
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bot being the only relicks of the kind in America, they are cmiaidcred 
by the posseuon of §uch inestimable value, that no pottible coutideratioo 
would indace them to part with them. In some future publicatioo of 
your's relative to that great and good man, they may perhaps be thooght 
worthy of insertion.'* / 

«« To Mb. B D. 

" Sib, 

** That in the hurry of a sudden departure yon should yet find 
leisure to consult my convenience, is a degree of kindness, and an 
instance of regard, not only beyond my claiotis, but above my ezpec* 
tation. You are not mistaken in supposing that I set a high vmlue 
on my American friends, and that you should confer a very valumble 
favour upon me by giving me an opportunity of keeping myself in 
their memory. 

'* I have taken the liberty of' troubling you with a packet, to which I 
wish a safe and speedy conveyance, because I wish a safe aod apeedy 
voyage to him that conveys it. I am. Sir, 

«< Your most humble servant^ 
** London, Johnson' i-Court, " Sam. JoHiisoii.** 

Fleei'Slreet, March 4, 1773. 

** To THE Revebehd Mb. White. 

" Dkae Sib, 

«« YouB kindness for your friends accompanies you acroat the At- 
lantic. It was long since observed by Horace, that no ship could leave 
care behind: you have been attended in your voyage by other powers, — 
by benevolence and constancy ; and I hope care did not often shew her 
face in their company. 

*' I received the copy of Rasselas. The impression is not magnificent, 
but it flatters an author, because the printer seems to have expected thai 
it would be scattered among the people. The little book has been well 
received, and is translated into Italian, French, German, and Dutch. 
It has now one honour more by an American edition. 

*' I know not that much has happened since your departure that cao 
engage your curiosity. Of all public transactions the whole world is now 
informed by the news-papers. Opposition seems to despond ; and the 
dissenters, though they have taken advantage of unsettled times, and a 
government much ent'eeblecl, seem not likely to gain any immunities. 

** Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy in rehearsal at Covent-Gardeo, to 
which the manager predicts ill success. I hope he will be mistaken. I 
think it deserves a very kind reception. 

** I shall toon publish a new edition of my large Dictionary ; I have 
been persuaded to revise it, and have mended some faults, but added 
little to its usefulness. 

** No book has been published since your departure, of which much 
notice is taken. Faction only fills the town with pamphlets, and greater 
subjecu are forgotten ia the qoim of diKord, 
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** Thas hive I written, only to tell yoo })ow little I have to telU Of 
myself 1 can only add, that having: been afflicted many weeks with a ?ery 
troubletome cough, 1 am now recovered. 

** I take the liberty which you gave me of troubling yon with a letter^ 
of which you will please to fill up the direction. I am, Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 
«' Johnson* S'courif Fleet-street^ " Sam. Johnson.*' 

London^ March 4, 1773. 

On Saturday, April 3, the day after my arrival in London this year, I 
went to his house late in the evening, and sat with Mrs. Williams till he 
came home. 1 found in the London Chronicle, Dr. Goldsmith's apology 
to the public for beating Efans, a bookseller, on account of a paiagraph 
in a news-paper published by him, which Goldsmith thought imper* 
tinent to him and to a lady of his acquaintance* The apology was written 
ao much in Dr. Johnson's manner, that both Mrs. Williams and I sup* 
posed it to be his ; but when he came home, he soon undeceived us. 
When he said to Mrs. Williams, ** Well, Dr. Goldsmith's manifesto has 
got into your paper ;" I asked him if Dr. Goldsmith had written it, with 
«n air that made him see I suspected it was his, though subscribed by 
Goldsmith. Johnson. <* Sir, Dr. Goldsmith would no more have asked 
me to write such a thing as that for him, than he would have asked roe 
to feed him with a spoon, or to do any thing else that denoted his im- 
becility. 1 as much believe that he wrote it, as if 1 had seen him doit« 
Sir, had he shown it to any one friend, he would not have been allowed 
to publish it. He has, indeed, done it very well ; but it is a foolish 
thing well done. I suppose he has been so much elated with the success 
of his new comedy, that he has thought every thing that concerned him 
must be of importance to the public." BoswELL. ** I fancy. Sir, this 
is the first time lie has been engaged in such an adventure." Johnson* 
** Why, Sir, 1 believe it is the first time he has beat; he may have been 
beaten before. This, Sir, is anew plume to him." 

I mentioned Sir John Dalrymple's ** Memoirs of Great-Britain and 
Ireland," and hi» discoveries to the prejudice of Lord Russel and Alger* 
non Sydney. Johnson. '* Why, Sir, every body who had just notions 
of Government thought them rascals before. It is well that all mankind 
now see them to be rascals." BoswELL. ** Sir, may not those dis- 
coveries be true without their being rascals." JoHNSON. ** Consider, 
Sir, would any of them have been willing to have had it known that they 
intrigued with France? Depend upon it, Sir, he who doea what he is 
afraid should be known, has something rotten about him. This Dalrymple 
8eem» to be an honest fellow ; for he tells equally what makes against 
both bides. But nothing can be poorer than his mode of writing, it is 
the mere bouncing of a school-boy : Great He ! but greater She ! and 
■uch stuff." 

1 could not agree with him in this criticism; for though Sir John 
Dalrymple's style is not regularly formed in any respect, and one cannot 
help smiling sometimes at bis affected grandiloquenee, there is io bis 
writing a pointed vivacity, and much of t gentlemanly spirit. 
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At Mr. Thrale't, in the evening^, he repeated his utuil parodozical 
declamation against action in public speaking. ** Action can have do 
effect upon reasonable minds. It may augment noise, but it never can 
enforce argument. If you speak to a dog, you use action ; you hold up 
your hand thus, because he is a brute; and in proportion as men are 
removed from brutes, action will have the less influence upon them." 
Mrs» Thrale. ** What then, Sir, becomes of Demosthenes's saying ? 
* Action, action, action V* Johnson. '* Demosthenes, Madam, spoke 
to an assembly of brutes; to a barbarous people.*' 

I thought it extraordinary, that he should deny the power of rhetorical 
action upon human nature, when it is proved by innumerable facta in all 
stages of society. Reasonable beings are not solely reasonable. They 
have fancies which may be pleased, passions which may be roused* 

Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, Johnson remarked, that almati 
all of that celebrated nobleman's witty sayings'were pons. He, howefer, 
allowed the merit of good wit to his Lordship's saying of Lord Tyrawley 
and himself, when both very old and infirm : " Tyrawley and 1 have 
been dead these two years ; but we dou*t choose to have it known." 

He talked with approbation of an intended edition of the ** The 
Spectator," with notes ; two volumes of which had been prepared by a 
gentleman eminent in the literary world, and the materials which he had 
collected for the remainder had been transferred to another hand. He 
observed, that all works which describe manners, require notes in sixty 
or seventy years, or less ; and told us, he had communicated all he knew 
that could throw light upon ** The Spectator.*' He said, *' Addisoa 
had made his Sir Andrew Freeport a true Whig, arguing against giving 
chnrity to beggars, and throwing nut other such ungracious sentiments; 
but that he had thought better, and made amends by making him found 
an hospital for decayed farmers." He called for the volume of ** The 
Spectator,'* in which that account is contained, and read it aloud to as. 
He read so well, that every thing acquired additional weight and grace 
from his utterance. 

The conversation having turned on modern imitations of ancient baU 
lads, and some one having praised their simplicity, he treated them 
with that ridicule which he always displayed when that subject was 
mentioned. 

He disapproved of introducing scripture phrases into secular discourse. 
This seemed to me a question of some difliculty, A scripture expression 
may be used, like a highly classical phrase, to produce an instantaneous 
strong impression ; and it may be done without being at all improper. 
Yet 1 own there is danger, that applying the language of our sacred 
book to ordinary subjects may tend to lessen our reverence for it. If 
therefore it be introduced at all, it should be with very great caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, I sat a good part of the evening with him, but 
he was very silent. He said, •• Burnet's * History of his own times,' is 
very entertaining. The style, indeed, is mere chit-chat. 1 do not be- 
lieve that Burnet intentionally lyed ; but he was so much prejudiced^ 
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that he took no paint to 6nd out the truth. He was like a man who re- 
solves to regulate hii time by a certain watch ; but will not enquire whe« 
ther the watch is right or not." 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he was unwilling that I should 
leave him ; and when I looked at my watch, and told him it was twelve 
o'clock, he cried, *• What's^ thai to you and me ?'' and ordered Frank to 
tell MfH. Williams that we were coming to drink tea with her, which wc 
did. it was settled that we should go to church together next day. 

On the 9th of April, being Good Friday, I breakfasted with him on 
tea and cross-bnns; Doctor Levet as Frank called him, making the tea. 
He carried me with him to the church of St. Clement Danes, where he 
had his seat ; and his behaviour was, as I had imaged to myself, solemnly 
devont, 1 never shall forget the tremulous earnestness with which he 
pronounced the awful petition in the Litany : ** In the hour of death» 
and at the day of judgement, good LoED deliver us.*' 

We went to church both in the morning and evening. In the interval 
between the two services we did not dine ; but he read in the Greek New 
Testament, and 1 turned over several of his books. 

In Archbishop Laud's Diary, 1 found the following passage, which I 
read to Dr. Johnson : 

" 16-23. February 1, Sunday. I stood by the most illustrious Prince 
Charles,^ at dinner. He was then very merry, and talked occasionally of 
many thin^!* with his attendents. Among other things, he suid, that if 
lie were necesHtated to take any particular profession of life, he could 
sot be a lawyer, adding his reasons: * I cannot (saith he,) defend a 
bed, nor yield in a good cause." Johnson. ** Sir, this is false rett« 
eoDiDg ; because every cause has a bad side : and a lawyer is not over- 
comey thoogh the cautie which he has endeavoured to support be deter- 
mioed against him." 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a few days before, *' As I 
take my shoes from the shoe-maker, and my coat from the taylor, so I 
take my religion from the priest." i regretted this loose way of talking. 
JoBlfSON. ** Sir, he knows nothing; he has made op his mind about 
nothiog." 

To roy great surprize be asked me to dine with him on Easter-day. 
1 never supposed that he had a dmner at his hoo»e; for 1 had not then 
beard of any one of his friends having been entertained at his table. He 
told me, '* I generally have a meat pye on Sunday : it is baked at a 
public oven, which is very properly allowed, because one man can attend 
it ; aod thus the advantage is obtained of not keeping servants froiD 
cborcfa to dress dinners." 

Apnl II, being Easter-Sanday, after having attended Divine Service 
at Su Paui*s, I rejiaired to Dr. Johosoo's. I had gratified my cunoaitjr 
■Docb lo dining with Jea% JiQcr^ HocssEic, while Ke lived io the 
wilds of Neofchatel : I h»d as great a coriosjty todioe witfi Da. Sam LEI. 
Joas»05, in tie do»ky rece^ of a court in Fleet-street. 1 sopposcd we 

Z .AAerwanb Chsjles L 
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•hould scarcely have knives and forks, and only some atranget oncontby 
ill-drest fish; but I found every thing in very good order. We had no 
other company but Mrs. WiUiamK and a young woman whom I did oot 
know. As a dinner here was considered as a singular phenomenon, and 
•8 I was frequently interrogated on the subject, my readers oiay |»erhapt 
be desirous to know our bill of fare. Foote» I remember, in allation 
to Francis, the negrOf was willing to suppose that our repast was black 
broth. But the fact was, that we had a very good soup, a boiled leg of 
lamb and spiaach, a veal pye, and a rice pudding. 

Of Dr. John Campbell, the author, he said, *^ He it a very inqui- 
sitive and a very able man, and a man of good religious principles, 
though I am afraid he has been deficient in practice. Campbell is radi- 
cally right ; and we may hope, that in time theie will be good practice." 
He owned that he thought Hawkesworth was one of his imitators, but 
be did not think Goldsmith was. Goldsmith, he said, has great merit. 
BoswELL. ** But, Sir, he is much indebted to you for his getting so 
high in the public estimation.** Johnson. " Why, Sir, he has perhaps, 
got foofier to it by his intimacy with me." 

Goldsmith, though his vanity often excited him to occasional competi- 
tion, had a very high regard for Johnson, which he had at this tiaw 
expressed in the strongest manner in the Dediction of hia Comedy, 
entitled, " She stoops to Conquer.'*^ 

^ Johnson observed, that there were very few books printed io Scotland 
before the Union. He had seen a complete collection of tbem io the 
possession of the Hon. Archibald Campbell, a non-juring Bishop.|| I 
wish this collection had been kept entire. Many of theai are in the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh. I told Dr» Johosoo, 
that I had some intention to write the life of the learned and worthy 
Thomas Huddiman. He said, '* I should take pleasure in helping yoo 
to do honour to him. But his farewell letter to the Faculty of Advo« 
cates, when he resigned the ofiice of their Librarian, should have been 
io LAtin.'* 

I put a question to him upon a fact in common life, which be cooM 
not answer, nor have I found any one else who could. What is the 
reason that women servants, though obliged to be at the expeoct of 
purchasing their own clothes, have much lower wages than men senraotSt 
to whom a great proportion of that article is furnished, and wheo io fad 
our female house servants work much harder than the male ?§ 

X By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mean so mudi to 
compliment you as myself. It may do me some honour to inform the pobbc^ 
that I have lived many years in intimacy with you. It may serve the ioteresis 
of mankind also to inform them, that the greatest wit may be found in a du- 
racter, without impairing the most unafiected piety.** 

H See an account of this learned and respectable gentleman, and of bis cari- 
ous work on the Middle State, ** Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 5d edit, 
p. 371. 

§ There is a greater variety of employments for men than for wobmq : 
therefore the demand raises the price. K. 
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He told me Ihtt he bad twelve or fourteen timet attempted to keep a 
joarnal of his life» bat never could persevere. He advised roe to do it* 
** The great thing to be recorded, |taid he,) is the state of yoor owq 
mind ; and you should write down every thing that yon remerobert for 
you cannot judge at first what is good or bad ; and write immediateljf 
while the impression \n fresh, for it will not be the same a week afterwarda." 

I again solicited Inm to communicate to roe the particulars of hia 
early life. He said, *' You shall have thero all for two-pence. I hop€ 
you shall know a great deal more of me before yon write my Life.'* He 
mentioned to roe this day many circumstances, which I wrote down wkai^ 
1 went home, and have interwoven in the former part of this narrativfk 

On Tuedday, April Id, he and Dr. Goldsmith and I dined at Geotral 
Oglethorpe's. Goldsmith expatiated on the common topic, that tba 
race of onr people was degenerated, and that this was owing to loziiry* 
Johnson. " Sir, iu the first place, I doubt the fact. 1 believe tbctf 
are as many tall men in England now, as ever there were. But, secondly, 
snppoHing the stature of our people to be diminished, that is not owing 
to luxury ; for. Sir, consider to how very small a proportion of our people 
luxury can reach. Our soldiery, surely, are not luxurious, wholivaoa 
six-pence a day ; and the same remark will apply to almost all theotlMf 
classes. Luxury, so far as it reachs the poor, will do good to the noe 
of people: it will strengthen and multiply them. Sir, no nation was 
ever hurt by luxury ; for, at I said before, it can reach but to a very few, 
1 admit that the great increase of commerce and mannfactnret burtatbt 
military spirit of a people ; because it produces a competition for MNBe- 
thing else than martial honours, a competition for riches. It alto hnrta 
the bodies of the people; for yon will observe, there it no man nrho 
works at any particular trade, but you may know him from hit appaar« 
ance to do so. One part or the other of bit body being more used tbaa 
the rest, he is in some degree deformed: butt Sir, that it not lnz«irj« 
A tailor sitt cross-legged; but that b aai l«B«iry.'* GoLDiMi*ni« 
'<Come, you're just going to the tame place bj another road." JoHii« 
tON. ** Nay, Sir, I say that it not Aixery. Let at take a walk fron 
Chariog-cross to Whitechapel, throngh, I teppote, the greatett acriea 
of thopt in the world, what is there in any of tbetethopt» (if yee escept 
gin^hops,) that can do anjr hyntan being any barm ?*' OoLDtMlTH* 
** Well, Sir, I'll accept your challenge. The very next shop lo Nertb* 
nmberland-honte it a pickle-thop." JoHNtoil. '* Well, Sir : do we Bet 
know that a maid can in one afternoon make picklet tufficieot to iCtl% 
a whole family for a year ? nay, that five pickle»thopt can terve all the 
kingdom? Betidet, Sir, there is no harm dona to any body by the 
making of picklet, or the eating of picklet.'* ' 

We drank tea with the ladies ; and Goldsmith toog Tony Laopkie'i 
toog in hit comedy, ** She Stoopt to Conquer,** and a very pretty eoa^ 
to an Irish tnne, which he had detigned for Mitt Hardcattle ! but ea 
Mrt. Bnlkeley, who played the part, could not ting, it waa left eot. He 
afterwarda wrote it down for me, by which meant it WM^iMWtd^ eod 

No. 5. 2 Y 
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BCMT «f peara ftmongft hit poemt. Df, J^bntoii, m.bU waj borne* stop- 
ped «t my lodgiugt io Piccadilly, and tat with me, driokiog tea a aecaad 
lime, till a late hoar. 

1 tiild him that Mrs. Macauley '•aid, she woadered how he could re« 
opDcile his political principles with bis moral : bis potioos of equality and 
aubordioatioD with wishing well to the happiuess of all mankind, who 
might live so agreeably had they all their portioos of land, and none to 
kineer over another. Johhson. ** Why, Sir, I reconcile my prUicw 
very well, beoaose mankind are happier in a state of inequality and 
aaybordi nation. Ware they to be in this pretty state of equality, they 
wonid soon degenerate into brutes ; — they would become Monboddo'a 
ftatsoo ;*-their tails would grow. Sir, all would be losers, were all to 
work for all :— -they would have no intellectual improvement. All inteU 
loctnal improvement arises from leisure :-— all leisure arises ff-ooa one 
^orkiug for another." . 

Talking of the family of Stuart, he said, '* It should seem that the 
Ipmily at present on the throne has now established as good a right as 
the farmer family, by the long consent of the people ; and that to disturb 
tbts right might be considered as culpable. At the same time I own, 
Art it is a very difficult question, when considered with respect to the 
house of Stuart. To oblige people to take oaths as to the disputed right, 
is wrong. I know not whether 1 could take them : but I do not blame 
tbose who do." So conscientious and so delicate was he upon this snb- 
jott, whicli has occasioned so much clamour against him. 

Talkiug of law eases, he said, " The £nglish reports, io geoeral, are 
very poor: only the half of what has been said was taken down ; aud of 
ibat halfi much is mistaken. Whereas, in Sxrotland, the argumeuts eu 
each side are deliberately put in writing, to be considered by the court* 
1. think a collection of your cases upon subjects of importance, with the 
opioions of the Judges upon them, would be valuable."^ 
. Qa Thursday, April 15, 1 dined with him and Dr. Goldsmith at Ge- 
neral Paoli's* We found here Siguor Martinelli, of Florence, author of 
a History of England in Italian, printed at London. 

I spoke of Allen Ramsay's '* Gentle Shepherd," in the Scottish dta<* 
leot, afiihe best patlorai that had ever been written ; not only abounding 
with beautiful rural imagery, and just and pleasing sentiments, but be* 
Mig a jreal picture of manners ; and I oifered to teach Dr. Johoaon to 
understand it. "No, Sir, {said he,) I won't learn it. You shall retain 
jr^ur superiority by my not knowing it." 

This brought on a question, whether one man is leaifened by another's 
Acquiring an equal degree of knowledge with bim. Johnson asserted 
the affirmative. I maintained that the poitition might be true is those 
kinds of knowledge which produce wisdom, power, and force, so as to 
enable one man to have the government of others; but that a man is not 
io any degree lessened by others knowing as well as he what ends iu 
Bitre pleasure :— eating fine fruits, drinking delicious wines, reading 
exquisite poetry. 
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The Geoeril olnerved, that Martinelli waa a Wig» JoHitsoir. ^ 1 
sorry for it. it shews the spirit of the times : he is obliged to tetppoiite, 
BoswELL. *' 1 rather think. Sir, that Toryisai prevails id this reig«,'' 
JoHRSOii. **• I know not why yoo should think so. Sir. Yoo see your 
friend Lord Lytteitoo, a Doblemaoy is obliged in bis History to write the 
most vulgar Whtggism." 

An animated debate took place whether Martinelli should rontiDae 
bis History of England to the present day. Goldsmith. ** To be snrc 
he should.*' Johnson. ** No, Sir; he would give great offence. Ht 
wonid have to tell of almost all the living great what they do not wish 
told." Goldsmith. *' It may, perhaps, be necessary fur a native tob^ 
eautioas; but a foreigner who comes among ns without prejudice, may 
be considered as holding the place of a Judge, and ma)' speak his mind 
freely.'* Johnson. ** Sir, a foreigner, when he sends his^vork from tht 
prebs, ought to be on his guard against catching the error and mistaken 
enthnsiasm of the people among whom he happens to be.** Goldsmith* 
** Sir, he wants only to sell his history, and to tell truth ; one an hobctC 
the other a faudabie motive.** JoUNSON. *' Sir, they are both laudable 
motivefi. It is laudable in a man to wish to live by his labours ; but hi 
ahottld write so as l>e may Hve by them, not so as he may be knocked 
on tl)e head. 1 would advise him to be at Calais before he publishes Kit 
history of the present age. A foreigner who attaches himself to a poH* 
tical party in this country, is in the worst state that can be imagined ; 
be is looked upon as a mere intermeddter. A native may do it froil 
interest.** Boswell. «* Or principle.'* Goldsmith. "There are peoplt 
who tell a hundred political lies every day, and are not hurt by it. Surely* 
then, one may tell truth with safety." JoHNSON. *' Why, Sir, in the 
lirst place, he who tells a hundred lies has disarmed the force of hislies* 
But besides ; a man had rather have a hundred lies told of him, than one 
truth which he does not wish should be told.*' Goldsmith. <* For my 
part, Td tell truth, and shame the devil.** JoHNSON. <* Yes, Sir; but 
the devil will be angry. I wish to shame the devil as well as you do» 
but T should choose to be out of the reach of his claws.*' " Gold* 
smith. " His claws can do you no harm, when you have the shield 
of truth.'* 

It having been observed that there was little hospitality in London ; 
Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, any man who has a name, or who has the power 
of pleasing, will be very generally invited in London. The man, Sterne, 
I have been told, has had engagements for three months.** Goldsmith* 
«* And a very dull fellow.*' JoUNSON. •* Why, no, Sir.** 

Martinelli tuld us, that for several years he lived much with Charles 
Townshend, and that he ventured to tell him he was a bad joker, JoHN« 
SON. ** Why, Sir, thus much 1 can say upon the subject. One day he 
and a few more agreed to go and dine in the country, and each of them 
was to bring a friend in the carriage with him. Charles Townshend 
asked Fitzherbert to go with him, but told him« *' You must find some* 
body to bring you back ; I can only carry you there." ^iCzberbert did 
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not much like tbit •rnogement. He bowe?er» conseoted, observiog 
tarcatticallyy 'It will do very well ; for then th^ same jokes will senre 
you ID retoroing a» in goiog." 

Ad emiaeot public character being mentioned ;— Johmson. '' iTernem* 
ber being present when he shewed himself to be so corrupted, or at least 
•omething io different from what 1 think right, as to maintain, tbat a 
member of parliament should go along with his party right or wrong. 
Naw, Sir, this is 9o remote from native virtue, from scholastic virtoey 
that a good man must have undergone a great change before he can re- 
concile himself to such a doctrine. It is maintained that you may lie to 
the public ; for you lie when you call that right which you think wrong, 
or the reverse. A friend of ours, who is too much an echo of that gentle- 
man, observed, that a man who does not stick uniformly to a party, is 
only waiting to be bought. Why then, said I, be is only waiting to be 
what that gentleman is already." 

We talked of the King's coming to see Goldsmith's new play.— >'< 1 
wifh be would," said Goldsmith : adding, however, with an affected in« 
difference, ** Not that it would do me the least good." ** Johmsov. 
*< Well then. Sir, let us say it would do him good, (laughing.) No, Sir, 
this affectation will not pass ;— -it is mighty idle. In such a state as ours, 
who W9uld not wish to please the Chief Magistrate ?" OoLDBMlTH. ** I 
do wish to please him. I remember a line in Dryden, 

* And every poet is the monarch's friend.* 

It ought to be reversed." JoHHSON. ** Nay, there are finer lines in 
Dryden on this subject : 

* For colleges on l>ounteous Kings depend, 
^ And never rebel was to arts a friend.** 

General Paoli observed, that successful rebels might. Martinelli. 
•• Happy rebellions." Goldsmith. " We have no such phrase." Gew. 
Paoli. •• But have you not the thing f* Goldsmith. •* Yes ; all our 
happy revolutions. They have hurt our constitution, and will hurt it, 
till we mend it by another HAPPT REVOLUTION." — I never before dis- 
covered that my friend Goldsmith had so much of the old prejudice 
in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith's new play, said, *< // a fait un 
campliment irh gracieux d une certaine grande dame;** meaning a 
Duchess of the first rank. 

I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith intended it, in order that I 
might hear the truth from himself. It, perhaps, was not quite fair to 
bring him to u confession, as he might not wish to avow positively bis 
taking part against the Court. He smiled and hesitated. The General 
at once rtlieved him, by this beautiful image : " Monsieur Goldsmith est 
comme la mer quijetie des perles et beaucoup d* autres belles choseSt sans 
s'en appercevoir.** Goldsmith. " Tres bien dit, et tris iUgammetu:* 

A person was mentioned, who it was said could tike down in short- 
hand the speeches in parliament with perfect exactness. «« Sir« (said 
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Johnson*) it is impoMible* I remember one Angel, who came to me to 
write for him a Preface or Dedication to • book upon short hand, and 
he profestied to write as fast as a man coald speak. In order to try bim^ 
I took down a book» and lead while he wrote; and I favoured him, for 
I read more deliberately than atuaL I had proceeded but a very little 
way* when he begi^ed 1 would desist, for he could not follow me." 
Hearing iio>v for ihe 6rftt time of this Preface or Dedication, I nid, 
** What an eipence. Sir, do yon put us to in buying books, to which 
you have written Prefnres or Dedications/* JoHlf. ** Why I have dedi- 
cated to the Koyal Family all round ; that is to s^, to the last generm- 
tiou of the Hoyal Family." GoLD. ** And perhaps. Sir, not one sen« 
tence of wit in a whole Dedication.*' John. ** Perhaps not, Sir.'* Bee. 
** What, then ix th<* reason for applying to a particular person to do that 
which any one may do as well ?" JoHN. ** Why, Sir, one man baa 
greater readinesn of doing it than another.** 

I spoke of Mr. Harriii, of Salisbury, as being a very learned man, ia 
particular mi eminent Grecian. JuHiiaoN. ** I am not sure of that. 
His friendu give him out as aucb, but I know not who of his friends are 
able to judge of it.*' Goldsmith. ** He is what is much better: he 
18 a worthy, humane man." Johnson. ** Nay, Sir, that is not to the 
purpobe of our argument : that will as much prove that he can play 
upon the fiddle as well as Giardini, as that he is an emineut Grecian**' 
Goldsmith. ** The greatest musical performers have but amall emolo- 
mentK. Giardini, 1 am told, does not get above seven hundred a year* 
Johnson. ** Tha» it indeed but little for a man to get, who does beat 
that which so many endeavour to do. There is nothing* 1 think, in 
which the power of art is sliowo so much at in playing on the fiddle. lo 
all other things we can do something at first. Any man will forge a bar 
of iron, if you give him a hammer ; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. 
A man will saw a piece of wood, and make a box, though a clumsy one; 
but give him a fiddle and a fiddle-^tick, and he can do nothing." 

Go Monday, April 1 9, he called on me with Mrs. Williams, in Mr. 
Strahan's coach, and carried me out to dine with Mr. Elphinston, at hit 
Academy at Kensington. A printer having acquired a fortune safficieot 
to keep his coach, was a good topick for the credit of literature. Mr* 
Williams said, that another prititer, Mr. Hamilton, had not waited to 
long as Mr. Strahan, but had kept his coach several years sooner* John- 
son. ** He was in the right. Life is short* The sooner that a mao 
begins to enjoy his wealth, the better* 

Mr. Elphinston talked 'of a Dew book that was much admired, aad 

asked Dr. Johnson if he had read it* JoBNtoN. ** I have looked into 

it. *^ What (said Elphinston,) have ypn not read it through ; Johoioo, 

offended at being thus pressed, and so obliged to own his cursory moda 

of reading, answered tartly, " No, Sir ; do won read books tkromgk f^ 

He this day again defended duelliog, and put his argument opoa 
what I have ever thought the most solkl basis ; that if pablick war be 
allowed to be coosistCDt with morality, private war mutt be aqaallj aa^ 
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Indeed we nnij obs^ve wbat ttiBined ar^uDie»li«veiited to reconcile 
WAf with theChrktimo religion. But, in mj opinion, it it exceedingly 
cleet that dneiling , having better reetont for its baffaeroot violence, ia 
more jnttifiable than war in which thontanda go forth withont any cnnae 
•f penioBal qnarrel, and massacre each other. 

On Wednetday, April 21, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale*a» A g|en^ 
tteeaan attacked Garrick for being vain. JoBifSoir. ^' ?io wonder. Sir, 
that he it vain ; a man who it perpetnally flattered in every mode that can 
be eanceived. So many beHowt have blown the fire, that one woudnra 
lie ia not by this time become a cinder;" BotWBtu ** And tncb bel« 
Iowa took Lord iVlaotfield with hit cheekt like to bortt : Lord Chntbnne 
like an £olttt. I have read tnch notet from them to him, at were enoagb 
tn tnrn hit head." JoBHSOir. *^ True. When he whom every body elan 
flnlert, fiattert me, 1 then am truly htppy.*' MRa. TnnALB. •* Tbn 
sentiment it in Congreve, I think." JoHifSON« *^ Yet, Madam, in ^Tkt 
Way of the World : 

^ If thereat delight in love, *tis when I tee 

^ That heart which othert bleed Ibr, bleed tor me." 

No, Sir, I thould not he surprised though €rarnck chained tbe ocean 
«nd lashed the winds." Bo^wbll. ** Should it not be. Sir, laahM tbn 
ocean and chained the winds ?" Johnson. '* No, Sir ; recollect tbn 
original ;** 

' In Carum atque Eurum solitus smvire flagdlU 

* Barharia, ^olio nunquam hoc in careen pouet^ 

* Ipsum compedibtts qui vinxerat Eunotiffaum.** 

This does very well, when both the winds and the sea are personified, 
and mentioned by their mythological names, as in Juvenal ; but when 
they are mentioned in plain language, the application of the epithets 
suggested by me is the most obvious; and accordingly my friend him* 
self, in bis imitation of the passage which describes Xerxes, hat 

** The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind.** 

The modes of living in different countries, and the various views with 
which men travel in quest of new scenes, having been talked of, a 
learned gentleman who holds a considerable office in the law, expatiated 
OD the happiness of a savage life ; and mentioned an instance of an o6icer 
who had actually lived for some time in the wilds of America, of whom 
when in that state, he quoted this reflection with an air of admiration, aa 
if it had been deeply philosphical : '* Here am I, free and unrestrianed, 
amidst the rude magnificence of Nature, with this Indian woman by my 
side, and this gun, with which I can procure food when 1 want it ; wbat 
more can be desired for human happiness ?** It did not require much 
sagacity to foresee that such a sentiment would not be permitted to pats 
without due animadversion. Johnson. " Do not allow yourself. Sir, 
to be imposed upon by such gross absurdity. It is sad stufl*: it is 
brutish. If a bull could speak, he might as well exclaim,— Here am 1 
with this cow and this grass ; what being can enjoy greater felicity ?" 
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Wc tdked tf liM flitlttoclMly end of a gMtleoiM nho bad detlf«y«4 
bimtelf. Johvson. ** It was awing to imagiaary difficahies in hh aflRiirt^ 
which, had he talked of witk aoj frieodf woald toon have ranithed.** 
BoswELL. ** Do you thinks Sir, that all who commit toicide are mad ?** 
JoHVSON. ** Sir, they are often not aniveraally disordered in their inteU 
lectfy bnt one paation presses so upon them, that they yield to it, and 
commit snicide, as a passionate man will stab another/* He added, ^ I 
have often thought, that after a man has taken the resolution to kill him* 
ialf, it is not courage in him to do any thing, howeirer desperate, because 
be has nothing to fear.'* Goldsmith. ^ 1 don't see that." JoHnsoir. 
^ Nay, but my dear Sir, why should not yon see what erery one elae 
aeesf*' Goldsmitb. ** li is for fear of something that he has resolted 
to kill himself; and will not that timid disposition restrain him; JoHli* 
aoif« ** It does not signify that the fear of something made him resolre ( 
it is upon the state of his mind, after the resolution is taken, that I argue* 
Suppose a man either from fear, or pride, or conscience, or whaterer 
■notire, has resolved to kill himself; when once the resoluton is taken, 
he has nothing to fear. He may then go and take the King of Prussia 
by the nose, at the head of his army. He cannot fear the rack, who is 
resolved to kill kiraself. When Eustace Budgel was walking down to 
the Thames, determined to drown himself, he might, if he pleased, with- 
out any apprehension of danger, have turned aside, and first set lire to 
St. James's palace." 

On Tuesday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and I called on him tn tlie 
morning. As we walked up Johnson's-court, I said, ** I ha\'e a venera* 
tioa for this court;" and was glad to find that Beauclerk hnd the same 
reTorential enthusiasm. We found him alone. We talked of Mr. Andrew 
Stuart's elegant and plausible Letters to Lord Mansfield : a copy of 
which had l>een sent by the authour to Dr. Johnson. Joiiii son. ** They 
lunre not answered the end. They have not been talked of; I have never 
beard of them. This is owing to their not being sold. People seldom 
read a book which is given to them ; and few are given. The way to 
spread a work is to se^l it at a low price. No man will send to buy a 
thing that costs even siscpence, without an intention to read it.** Bos- 
WYLL. *< May it not be doubted. Sir, whether it be proper to pubrish 
letters, arraigning the ultimate decision of an important canse by the 
aupremc judicature of the nation ? Johnson. ** No, Sir, 1 do not think 
it was wrong to publish these letters. If they are thought to do harm 
why not answer theta ? But they will do no harm, if Mr. Donglas be 
indeed the son of Lady Jane he cannot be hurt : if he be not her son, 
apd yet has the great estate of the family of Douglas, he may well sub- 
mit to have a pamphlet against him by Andrew Stuart. Sir, I think 
anch a publication does good, as it does good to shew us the possibilities 
of human life. And, Sir, you will not say that the Douglas cause was 
m caase of easy decision, when it divided your Court as much as it could 
do, to be determined at all. When your Judges arc seven and seven, 
the castiag fate oCtbe President must be given oo one tide or other; nd 
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inatter« for my argnmtot, 00 which ; on* or tht olbcr «icff be takeo to ; 
when 1 am to move, there it no matter which \tn I move fir<t« And 
then. Sir, it was otherwise determioed here. No, Sir, a more dobiont 
determinatioD of nny quegtion caoool be imagtoed." 

** He said, ** Goldsmith ithoold oot be for ever attempting to thine in 
conversation ; he has not temper for it, he is so morb niorti6ed when he 
fiiils. Sir, a ^%me of jokes is composed partly of skill, partly of chance, 
a man may be beat at times by one who has not the tenth part of his wit. 
IJow Goldsmith's putting himself against another, is like a hundred to 
one who cannot spare the hundred. It is not worth a man's while. A man 
ahonld not lay a hundred to one, aniesa he can easily spare it, though he 
has a hundred chances for him : he can get but a gurnea, and he may 
lose a hundred. Goldsmith is in this state. When he contends, if he 
gets the better, it is a very little addition to a man of his literary reputa- 
tion : if he does not get the better, he is miserably vexed." 

Johnson's own superlative powers of wit set him above any risk of suck 
uneasiness. Garrick had remarked to me of Kim, a few days before, 
<* Rabelais and all other wits are nothing compared with him. Yoo may 
be diverted by them ; but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and abakci 
laughter out of you, whether you will or no. 

GU>ld8mith, however, was often very fortunate in his witty contests, 
even when he entered the lists with Johnson hiowelf. Sir Joshua Rcy« 
nolds was in company with them one day, when Goldsmith said, that he 
thought he could write a good fable, mentioned the simplicity which fimt 
kind of composition requires, and observed, that in most fablealhe 
animals introduced seldom talk in character. '* For instance, (aaid he,) 
the fable of the little 6shes, who saw birds fly over their heada, and envy* 
ing them, petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. The skill (con- 
tinued he,) consists in making them talk like little fiahea.'* While he 
indulged himself, in this fanciful reverie, he observed Johnsoo ahakiag 
his sides, and laughing. Upon which he smartly proceeded^ ** Why, 
Dr. Johnson, this is not so easy as yon seem to think ; for if yoa were ta 
make little tishes talk, they would talk like WHaLBa.'* 

Johnson, though remarkable for his great variety of compositioB, never 
exercised his talents, in fable, except we allow hia b^ntiful tale pub- 
lished in Mrs. Williams's Miscellanies to be of that speciea. I have, 
however, found among his manuscript collectioDa the foUowiug sketch 
of one : 

*' Glow worm lying in a garden saw a candle in a neighboiiriog palace, 
—-and complained of the littleness of hia own light ;-— another obterved— 
wait a little ; soon dark, — have outlasted iroXX [faaiiy] of theae glariag 
lights which are only brighter as they haste to nothing." 

On Thursday, April :29, I dined with him at General Oglethorpc^f, 
where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Dr. Goldsmith, andlfr. 
Thrale. I was very desirous to get Dr. Johnson absolutely fixed in bit 
resolution to go with me to the Hebrides this year; and I told him that 
I had received a letter from Dr. Robertson the hiatoriaD^ «poD the suh* 
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jccty with which Ke»^8 much pieastdy and now talked in such a inaW 
Der of his long iDtended tour, that I was satisfied he oieaat to fulfil hit 
engageoMut. * • . • 

The custom of ^ting dogs at Otaheite being mentioned, Goldsmith 
observed, that |)iis waa also a custom in China ; that a dog-butcher is at 
common there as any other butcher ; and that when he walks abroad all 
the dogK fall on him. Johnson. '< That is not owing to his killing dogs. 
Sir. I remember a butcher at Lichfield, whom a dog that was in the 
house where 1 lived, always attacked, it is the smell of carnage which 
provokes this, let the animals he has killed be what they may." Gold* 
SMITH. '* Yes, there is a general ablMrrence in animals at the signs of 
massacre. If you put a tub full of blood into a stable, the horses ar6 
like to go mad." Johnson. <* I doubt that." Goldsmith. *' Nay, 
Sir, it is a fact well authenticated." Thrale. ** You had better prove 
it before you put it into your book on natural history. You may do it 
in my stable if you will." Johnson. '* Nay, Sir, 1 would not have him 
prove it. If he is content to take his information from others, he may 
get throu^j^h lu» book with little trouble, and without much endangeria|^ 
his reputation. But if he makes experiments for so comprehensive a 
book as his, tfiere would be no end to them ; his erroneous assertions 
would then fall upon him9elf ; and he might be blamed for oot hafing » 
made experiments as to every particular." 

The character of Mallet having been introduced, and spoken of slight* 
ibgly by Goldsmith ; Johnson. ** Why, Sir, Mallet had talents enough 
to keep his literary reputation alive as lonf^s he himself lived ; and thaty 
let me tell you, is a good deal.*\ Gold8MITH« '*^But I cannot agree 
that it was so. His literary reputation was dead long before his natural 
death. I consider an author's literary reputation to be alive only while 
his name will insure a good price for his copy from the booksellers. I 
will get you (to Johnson,) a hundred guineas for any thing whatever that 
you shall write, if yon put your name to it." 

Dr. GoUi«mith*s new play, '* She Stoops to Conquer," being men« 
tioned ; J(»hn9on. « I know of no comedy for many years that has so 
much exhilarated an audience, that has answered so much the great end 
of comedy— making an audience merry." 

Goldsmith having i>aid, that Garrick*s compliment to the Queen, which 
he introduced into the play of ' The Chances,* which he had altered 
and revised this year, was mean and gross flattery; — Johnsow. ** Why, 
Sir, 1 would not write, I would not give solemnly under my hand, a 
character beyond what I thought really true; but a speech on the stage, 
let it flatter ever so extravagantly, is formular. It has always been for- 
roular to flatter Kings and Queens ; so much so, that even in our church- 
service we have *our most religious King,' used indiscriminately, who- 
ever is King. Nay, they even flatter themselves ;— • we have been 
graciously pleased to grant.* — No modery flattery, however, is so groee 
as that of the Aagostau age, where the Emperour was deified. * Pra» 
iens Divus habMiur AugustHS.' And as to meanness, (rising into warmth,) 

No. 5. 2 Z 
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how is it BueaD id a player,— -« thowmaD,-— a fello# Wbo ezfaibitt himtelf 
Ibr a ahilliog, to flatter bis Queen ? The attempt, indeed, was daoger* 
ODs ; for ir it had missed, what became oF Garrick, aofl what became of 
the Queeo ? As Sir William Temple says of a great General, it is ne- 
cessary Dot only that bis designs be formed in a masta||y manner, bat 
that they should be attended with success. Sir, it is right, at a time 
wheD the Royal Family is not gcDerally liked, to let it be seeo that the 
people like at least one of them.'* Sir Joshua Retm olds. ** I do 
not perceive why the profession of a player should be despised ; for the 
great and ultimate end of all the employments oF mankind is to produce 
amusement. Garrick produces more amusement than any body." Bos- 
WELL. ** You say. Dr. Johnson, that Garrick exhibits himself for a 
ahilliog. Id this respect he is only on a footing with a lawyer who ez« 
hibits himselF for his fee, and even will maintain auy nonsense or abaur- 
dity, if the case require it. Garrick refuses a play or a part which he 
does not like : a lawyer never refuses." JoHNSOif. ** Why, Sir, what 
does this prove ? only that a lawyer is worse. Boswell is now like 
Jack in * The Tale of a Tub,' who, when he is puzzled by an argQ« 
meoty hangs himself. He thinks I shall cut him down, but Til let him 
bang.'* (laughing vociFerously.) Sir JoshOa Reynolds. ** Mr. Bos- 
well thinks that the profession of a lawyer being unquestionably honoar- 
oble, if he can show the profession of a player to be more honoorable, 
he proves his argument." 

On Friday, April 30, I dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk^s, where 
were Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and some more members 
of the Literary Club, whom he had obligingly invited to meet me, 
as I was this evening to be ballotted for as candidate for admission into 
that distinguished society. • Johnson had done me the honour to proposa 
me, aud Beauclerk was very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned; Johnson. '* It is amazing how little 
GoIdsmilAi knows. Me seldom comes where he is not more ignorant 
than any one else." Sir Joshua Reynolds. •« Yet there is no man 
whose company is more liked." Johnson. " To be sure, Sir, When 
people find a man of the most distinguished abilities as a writer, their 
inferiour while he is with them, it must be highly gratifying to them. 
What Goldsmith comioilly says of himself is very true, — he always gets 
the better when be argues alone ; meaning, that be is master of a subject 
m his study, and can write well upon it ; but when be comes into com- 
P*Qy» grows Confused, and unable to talk. Take him as a poet, his 
• Traveller/ is a very fine performance ; ay, and so is bis • Deserted Vil- 
lage,* were it not sometimes too much the echo of his * Traveller.' Whe- 
ther, indeed, we take him as a poet, — as a comick writer,— or as an his- 
torian, he stands iu the first class." Boswell. ** An historian ! My 
dear Sir, you surely will not rank his compilation of the Roman History 
with the works of other historians of this age ?*' Johnson. *« Why, 
who are before him?" Boswell, <* Flume, — Robertson, — Lord Lyt- 
teltoo." Johnson. (His antipathy to the Scoth beginning to rise.) " I 
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haf e not read Haine; but, doabtlett. Goldsmith*! History it better 
than the verbiage of Robertton, or the foppery of Dalrymple.*' Bofr* 
WELL. ** Will yoa pot admit the superiority of Robertsoo, in whose His* 
tory we find such peoetration— such painting?*' Johnson. *< Sir, you 
must consider how that penetration and that painting are employed. It 
is not history, it it imagination. He who describes what he never saw, 
draws from fancy. Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua points facet 
in a history-piece : he imagines an heroick countenance. You must 
look upon Robertson's work as romance, and try it by that standard. 
History it is not. Besides, Sir, it is the great excellence of a writer to 
put into his book as much as his book will hold. Goldsmith has done 
this in his History. Now Robertson might hive put twice as much into 
his book. Robertson is like a mm who has packed gold in wool : tha 
wool takes up more room than the gold. No, Sir ; i always thought 
Robertson would be crushed by his own weight— would be buried under 
his own ornaments. Goldsmith tells you shortly all you want to know ; 
Robertson detains you a deal too long No man will read Robertsoo^t 
cumbrous detail a second time ; but Goldsmith's plain narrative will 
please again and again. I would say to Robertson what an old tutor of 
a college said to one of his pupils ; ' Read over your compositions and 
where ever you meet with a passage which you think is particularly fine, 
strike it out.' Goldsmith's abridgement is better than that of Luciot 
Florus or £utropiuA ; and 1 will venture to say, that if yon compare him 
with Vertot, in the same place of the Roman Hintory^ you will find that 
he excels Vertot. Sir, he has the art of ooaipiling, and of saying every 
thing he has to say in a pleasing manner. He is D^ writing a Natural 
History, and will make it as entertaining as a Pertiao Tale." 

I cannot dismiss the present topic without observing, that it is probable 
that Dr. Johnson, who owned that be often " talked for victory," rather 
urged plausible objections to Dr. Robertson's excellent historical works, 
in the ardour of contest, than expressed his real and decided opinion ; for 
it is not eaiiy to suppose, that he should so widely differ from the rest of 
the literary world. 

Johnson. *' i remember once being with Goldsmith in WestminsteP* 
^bbey. While we surveyed the Poet's Corner, I said to him, 

' Fonitan et nostrum nomen mitcebitur istitSX 

When w^ got to Temple-bar he stopped me, pointed to the headt opoQ 
It, and slily whispered me, 

' Forsitan et nostrutn nomen nUscebitur istis.*|| 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. •« His « Pilgrim's Progress* 
has great merit, both for invention, imagination, and the conduct of the 
story ; and it has had the best evidence of its merit, the general and cou- 

X Ovid, de Art Amand. 1. iiL t. Id. 

II In allusion to Dr. Jobnson*s supposed politkal principles, and perhaps 
his own. 
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tiDued approbation of mankind. Few books, I belief e, hove had a more 
extensive sail, li is reroarkable, that it begins very roach like the poem 
of Daute; yet there v/h» no tran»lution of Daute when Buoyan wrote. 
There is reason to think thnt he had read Spenser.*' 

A proposition which had been agitated, that monomeota to emioeot 
persons should, for the time to come, be erected in St. Paul's church aa 
well as in Westminster-abbey, was mentioned ; and it was asked, who 
ahould be honoured by having his monument 6rst erected there. Some- 
body suggested Pope. Johnson. ** Why, Sir, as Pope was ■ Roman 
Catholick, I would not have his to be the tirst. I think MiltOD*a rather 
ahould havH the precedence.^ 1 think more highly of him now than I 
did at twenty. There is more thinking iu him and in Butler than in 
any of the poets.** 

Some of the company expressed a wonder why the author of ao excel- 
lent a book as * The Whole Duty of Mun* should conceal himself. 
Johnson. ** There may bediifercnt reasons assigned for this, any one of 
which would be very sufficient. He may have been a clergyman, and 
may have thought that his religious counsels would have less weight wbea 
known to come from a man who*>e profession was Theology. He may 
have been a man whose practice was not suitable to his principles, so 
that his character might injure the eii'ect of his book, which he had 
written in a season of penitence. Or he may have been a man of rigid 
aelf-denia), so that he would have no reward for his pious laboora while 
in this world, but refer it all to a future state. 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and 1 was left at Beanclerk*i 
till the fate of my election should he announced to me. 1 sat in a state 
of anxiety which even the charming conversation of Lady Di Beaiiclerk 
cuuld not entirely dissipate. In a bhort time ] received tlie agreeable 
inteUi-^enre tliat 1 was choseii. 1 hastened to the place of meeting, and 
was introduced to such a bocitty as can seldom be found. Mr. Kdmund 
Burke, whom 1 tht-n suw for the first time, and who>e liplenciid talents 
had long made me ardently wish for his acijuaintHiire ; L)r. Nugent, 
IVlr. Garrick, Dr. (iolds»n»ith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jont;^, and 
the conipduy ^iih whom I had dined. Upon my entrance, Johnson 
placed hinibelf behind a chair, on which he leaned as on a desk or pulpit, 
and with humourous formality ^ave me a Charge, pointing out the 
conduct expected from me as a ^ood member ol ihib club. 

Goldsmith produced some very ahsnrd verses which had been'publicklv 
recited to an audience for money. Johnson. '* 1 can match thib non- 
sense. Tliere was a poem called • Eugenio,' which came out some vears 
ago, aud concludes thus: 

•^And now, ye triflings self-assuming elves, 
* Brimful of pride, of nothing, of yourselves, 

X Here is another instance of his high admiration of Milton as a Poet, not- 
withstanding his just abhorrence of that sour Republican's political principles. 
His candour and discrimination are equally conspicuous. Let us hear no more 
of his •* injustice to Milton.** 
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* Survey Eagento, view him o'er and o'er, 

* Then sink into yourseives, and be no oiorc/'^ 

Nay» Dryden, in his poem on the Royal Society, has these lines : 

' Then we upon our globe's last verge shall go^ 

* And see the occean leaning on the sky ; 

' From thence our rolling neighbours we shall know, 
' And on the lunar world securely pry.*' 

Talking of puns, Johnson, who had a great contempt for thatspeciet 
of wit, deigned to allow that there was one good pun in " Menagiana,** 
1 think on the word corps.X 

Much pleasant conversation passed, which Johnson relished with great 
good humour. But his conversation alone, or what led to it, or was 
interwoven with it, is the business of this work. 

On Saturday, May 1, we dined by ourselves at our old rendezvous, 
the Mitre tavern. He was placid, but not much disposed to talk. He 
observed, that ** The Irish mix better with the Englibh than the Scotch 
do ; their language is nearer to English ; as a proof of which they succeed 
very well as players, which Scotchmen do not. Then, Sir, they have 
not that extreme nationality which we hnd in the Scotch. I will do you, 
Boswell, the justice to say, that you are the most uitfco/fi/fed of your 
countr}men. Yon are almost the only instance of a Scotchman that 1 
have known, who did not at every other sentence bring in some other 
Scotchman." » 

X Dw Johnson^s memory here was not perfectly accurate: "Eugeoio"* does 
not conclude thus. There are eight more lines after the ]ait of those quot^ 
by him ; and the passage which he meant to recite is as foflbws: 
^* Say now, ye flattering, poor aisauiog civet| 
*' Stark fall of pride, of folly, of<^yours«lves } 
<* Say whereas the wretch of all your impious crew 
** Who (lores confront his character to view ? 
*' Behold Eigenio, view him o^er and o*er, 
'* Then link into yoarselvei, and be no more." 

Mr. Reed informs me that the Author of Eugcuio, Thomas Beech, a Wine 
Merchant at Wrexham in Denbighshire, soon after its publication, viz. 17th 
May, 1 757 f tut his own throat ; and that it appears by Swift*s Works, that the 
poem had been shewn to him, and received some of his corrections. Johnson 
had read " lOugcnio'* on his first coming to town, for we see it mentioned in 
one of his letters to Mr. (!ave, which has been inserted in this work. 

H 1 formerly thought that I had perhaps mistaken the word, and imagined 
it to lie Corps, from its bimilarity of sound to the real one. For an accurate 
and shrewd unknown gcutlcman, to whom I am indebted for aome remarks 
on my work, observes on this passage— **Q. if not on the word. Fort f A 
vocif(;rons French preacher said of Bourdaloue^ ' II preche^W bieup et moi 
hienfort' — Menagiana. See also Anecdotes Litteraires, Article Bourdaloue.** 
Rut my ingenious and obliging correspondent, Mr. Ahercrouibie of Philadel- 
phia, has pointed out to me the following passage in " Men^igiana ;** which ren- 
ders the preceding conjecture unnecessary, and conflrnis ni) original statement: 

** Madame de Bourdonne, Chauoiuesse de Remirement, venoit d*entendre 
un discoufi plein de fea el d^esprit, mats Ibrt peu iolide,*et tres irreguher. Une 
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We drank tea with Mrs. Williami. 1 iiitrodaced a qoestion which 
has been mach agitated in the Charch of Scotland, whether the claiA 
of lay-patrons to present ministers to parishes be well founded ; and. 
tttpposing it to be well founded^ whether it ought to be esercited without 
the concurrence of the people ? That church is cooiposed of a seriea of 
judicatures : a Presbytery,— a Synod, and finally, a General Atseoibly ; 
before all of which, this matter may be contended : and in some cases 
the Presbytery having refused to induct or seitU, as they call it, the 
person presented by the patron, it has been found necessary to appeal 
to the General Assembly. He said^ 1 might see the subject well treated 
IB the ** Defence of Pluralities ;** and although he thought that a patron 
thould esercise his right with tenderness to the inclinations of the 
people of a parish, he was very clear as to his right. Then auppouog 
the question to be pleaded before the General Assembly, he dictated to 
me what follows : 

M Against the right of patrons is commonly opposed, hy the inferior 
judicatures, the plea of conscience* Their conscience tells then, that 
the people ought to choose their pastor ; their conscience tells them thai 
tbey ought not to impose upon a congregation a minister ungrateful and 
nnacceptable to his auditors* Conscience is nothing mora than a coo* 
viction felt by ourselves of something to be done, or something to be 
avoided; and in questions of simple unperplesed morality, conscience if 
very often a guide that may be trusted. But before conscience can dc« 
termine, the state of the question is supposed to be completely known* 
In questions of law, or of fact, conscience is very often confounded witl^ 
•pinion. No man's conscience can tell him the rights of another man; 
they must be known by rational investigation or historical enquiry. 
Opinion, which he that holdv it may call his conscience, may teach aome 
men that religion would be promoted, and quiet preserved, by granting 
to the people universally the choice of their ministers. But it is a con* 
science very ill formed that violates the rights of one man for the coo* 
venience of another. Religion cannot be promoted by injustice : and it 
was never yet found that a popular election was very quietly transacted* 

** That justice would be violated by transferring to the people the 
right of patronage, is apparent to all who know whence that right had its 
original. The right of patronage was not at first a privilege torn by 
power from unresisting poverty. It is not au authority at first usurped 
in times of ignorance, and established only by succession and by pre* 
cedents. It is not a grant capriciously made from a higher tyrant to a 
lower. It is a right dearly purchased by the first possessors, and justly 
inherited by those that succeeded them. When Christianity was es- 
tablished in this island, a regular mode of public worship was prescribed. 
Public worship requires a public place; and the proprietors of lands, as 

de ses amies, qui y prenoit int^ret pour Torateur, lui dit en sortaot, * Eh bien, 
Madame, que vous semble-t-il de ce que vous veoez d'entendre } Qu*iJ y a 
d*esprit }*'^* 11 y a tant,* repondit Madame dc Bourdonu^ * que je n*y ai pas vu 
de €orps:* Meuagiana, tcoe ii*p, 61* Amsterd, 1713. 
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they were converted, built churches for their families and their Tassmls. 
For the maiotenaDce of ministersy they settled a certain portioD of their 
lands ; and a district, through which each minister was required toestend 
his care, was, by that circumscription, constituted a parish. This is a 
position so generally received in England, that the extent of a manor 
and of a parish are regularly received for each other. The churches 
which the proprietors of lands had thus built and thus endowed, tbej 
justly thought themselves entitled to provide with ministers ; and 
where the episcopal government prevails, the bishop has no power to 
reject a man nominated by the patron, but for some crime that might 
exclude him from the priesthood. For the endowment of the church 
being the gift of the landlord, he was consequently at liberty to give 
it according to his choice, to any man capable of performing the holy 
offices. The people did not choose him, because the people did not 
pay him. 

" We hear it sometimes urged, that this origioal right is passed oat of 
memory, and is obliterated and obscured by many translations of property 
and changes of government ; that scarce any church is now in the hands 
of the heirs of the builders ; and that the present persons have entered 
subsequently apon the pretended rights by a thousand accidental and 
unknown causes. Much of this, perhaps, is true. But how is the right 
of patronage extinguished ? If the right followed the lands, it is pos- 
« scssed by the same equity by which the lands are possessed. It is, in 
effect, part of the manor, and protected by the same laws with every other 
privilege. Let us suppose an estate forfeited by tretftou, and granted 
by the Crown to a new family. With the lands were forfeited all the 
rights appendant to those lands ; by the same power that grants the 
lands, the rights also are granted. The right lott to the patron falls not 
to the people, but is either retained by the Crown, or, what to tlie people 
if the same thing, is by the Crown given away. Let it change hands, 
ever so often, it is possessed by him that receives it with the same right 
aa it was conveyed. It may, indeed, like all our possessions, be forci- 
bly seized or fraudulently obtained. But noninjury is still done to the 
people ; for what they never had, they have never lost. Cains may 
usurp the right of Titius, but neither Caius nor Titius injure the people ; 
and no man's conscience, however tender or however active, can prompt 
bim to restore what may be proved to have been never taken away. 
Supposing, what I think cannot be proved, that a popular election of 
ministers were to be desired, our desires are not the measure of equity. 
It were to be desired that power should be only in the hands of the 
merciful, and riches in the possession of the generous ; but the law must 
leave both riches and power where it finds them : and most often leave 
riches with the covetous, and power with the cruel. Convenience may 
be a rule in little things, where no other rule has been established. But 
as the great end of government is to give every man his own, no inconve- 
nience is greater than that of making right uncertain. Nor is any man 
more an enemy to pnblick peace, than he who fills weuk heads with 
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imagiDftry claims, and breaks the series of civil tnbordiiiatioD, by iocitiog 
the lower classes of mankind to encroach upon the higher. 

** Having thas ohown that the right of patronage, being originlillj 
purchased, may be legally transferred, and that it is now in the bauds of 
lawful possessors, at least as certainly as any other right ;— ^we have left 
to the advocates of the people no other plea than that of convenience. 
Let us, therefore, now consider what the people would really gain by t 
general abolition of the right of patronage. What is most to be desired 
by such a change is, that the country would be supplied with better 
niHlisters* But why should we suppose that the parish will make a 
wiser choice than the patron ? If we suppose mankind actuated by in- 
terest, the patron is more likely to choose with caution, because he will 
suffer more by choosing wrong. By the deficiencies of his minister, or 
by his vices, he is equally offended with the rest of the congregation; 
but he will have this reason more to lament them, that they will be ioi- 
puted to his absurdity or corruption. The qualifications of a minister 
are well known to be learning and piety. Of his learning the patron is 
probably the only judge in the parish ; and of his piety not less a judge 
than others ; and is more likely to enquire minutely and diligently be- 
fore he gives a presentation, than one of the parochial rabble, who can 
give nothing but a vote. It may be urged, that though the parish might 
not choose better ministers, they would at least choose ministers whofli 
they like better, and who would therefore officiate with greater efficacy.* 
That ignorance and perverseuess should always obtain what they like, wti 
never considered as the end of government ; of which it is the great and 
standing benefit, that the wise see for the simple, and the regular act 
for the capricious. But that this argument supposes the people capable 
of judging, and resolute to act according to their best judgements, though 
this be sufficiently abused, it is not all its absurdity. It supposes DOt 
only wisdom, but unanimity in those, who upon no other occasion are 
unanimous or wise. If by some straoge occurrence all the voices of a 
parish should unite in the choice of any single man, though 1 could not 
charge the patron with injustice for presenting a minister, 1 should ceu- 
sure him as unkind and injudicious. But, it is evident, that as in all 
other popular elections there will be contrariety of judgement and acri- 
mony of passion, a parish upon every vacancy would break into factioos, 
and the contest for the choice of a minister would set neighbours at vari- 
ance, and bring discord into families. The minister would be taught 
all the acts of a candidate, would flatter some, and bribe others; aad 
the electors, as in all other cases, would call for holidays and ale, and 
break the heads of each other during the jollity of the canvass. The 
time must, however, come at last, when one of the factions must prevail, 
and one of the ministers get possession of the church. On what terms 
does he enter upon his ministry but those of enmity with half his parish? 
By what prudence or what diligence can he hope to conciliate the affec- 
tions of that party by whose defeat he has obttiined his living ? Every 
man who has voted against him will enter the church with haoging 
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head and downcast eyes, afraid to encounter that neighbour by whose 
vote and inflaeQce ^e has been overpowered. He will hate his neighbour 
for opposing him, and his minister for having prospered by the opposi- 
tion ; and as he will never see him bat with pain, he will never see him 
but with hatred. Of a minister presented by the patron, the parish hat 
seldom any thing worse to say than that they do not krtow him. Of m 
minister chosen by a popular contest* all those who do not favour him, 
have nursed up iu their bosoms principles of hatred and reasons of objec« 
tion. Anger is excited principally by pride. The pride of a common 
man is very little exasperated by the supposed usurpation of an acknow« 
ledged superior. He bears only his little share of a general evil, and 
suffers in common with the whole parish : but when the contest is be» 
tween equals, the defeat hat many aggravations ; and he that is defeated 
by his next neighbour, is seldom satisOed without some revenge : and it 
is hard to say, what bitterness of malignity would prevail in a parish where 
these elections should happen to be frequent, and the enmity of oppoii« 
tion should be re-kindled before it had cooled." 

Though I present to my readers Dr. Johnson's masterly thoughts 
on the subject, I think it proper to declare, that notwithstanding I am 
myself a lay*patron, I do not entirely subscribe to his opinion. 

On Friday, May 7, I breakfasted with him at Mr. Thrale*s in tbe 
Borough. While we were alone, I endeavoured as well as I could to 
apologise for a lady who had been divorced from her husband by act of 
Parliament. I said, that he had used her very ill, and behaved brutally 
to her, and that she could not continue to live with him without haviog 
her delicacy contaminated ; that all affection for him was thus destroyed ; 
that the essence of conjugal union being gone, there remained only a 
cold form, a mere civil obligation ; that she was in the prime of life ; 
with qualities to produce happiness ; that these ought not to be lost; 
and, that the gentleman on whose account she was divorced had gained 
her heart while thus unhappily situated. Seduced, perhaps, by the 
charms of the lady in question, I thus attempted to palliate what 1 wat 
sensible could not be justified ; for when I had finished my harangue, my 
venerable friend gave me a proper check : *' My dear Sir, never accustom 
your mind to mingle virtue and vice. Tbe womao^s m whore, and there's 
an end on*t." 

He described the father of ' one of his friends thus : ** Sir* he wee 
so exuberant a talker at public meetings, that the gentlemen of hie 
county were afraid of him. No business could be done for his declo- 
mation." 

He did not give me full credit when I mentioned that I had carried 
on a short conversation by signs with some Esquimaux, who weretheDrin 
London, particularly with one of them who was a priest. He thongbt 
I could not make them understand me. No man was more incredo* 
lous as to particular facts, which were at all extraordinary; and there- 
fore no man was more scrupulously inquisitive, in order to diicdver 
tbe troth. 
No. 5. 3 A 
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I dined with bim tb\9 day at the hoMse of my frieodty Mttaieuis 
Edward aod Charles Dilly, bookselleriB io the Pooltry ; tbere were pre* 
tent, their elder brother Mr. Dilly of Bedfordshire, Dr. Gold«inith, 
Mr. Laogtop, Mr. ClaxtOD, the Reverend Dr. Mayo, a disteoting mi- 
niater, the Reverend Mr. Toplady, 9od my friejod the BeTerend Mr. 
Temple. 

Hawke8w.orth'8 compiUtioo of the voyagiet to the South Sea being 
mentioned ; — Johnson. ^* Sir, if yipu talk of it as a subject of commercre 
it will be gainful ; if ^^b a book that is to increase human knowledge^ i 
believe there will not be much of that. Uayrkesworth can only tell what 
the voyagers have told him ; aud they have found very little, only one 
new animal, I think.*' Boswjcll. ** But many insects, Sir." JoBH- 
aON* <* Why, Sir, as to ipsects, Ray leckpns of BriJlisb insects twenty 
thousand species. They migbt have staid at bpme apd discovered enoogb 
in that way." 

Talking of birds, I meptioned Mr. Daioes BarringM>n'8 ingenious 
Essay against the received notion of their migration. Johmsoh. ** I 
think we have as good evidence fpr the migration of woodcpcks as can 
bfs desired. We fiod they disappear at a certain time of the year» and 
appear again at a certain time of the year; and sop^e of tbeai» wben 
weary in their flight, have been knov^u to alight op the rigging of ships 
far out at sea." One of the company observed, that tbere had beea 
instances of some of them found in summer in Essex. JoHnaoir* 
'^ Sir, that strengthens on r argument. ExcepHo probat reguiam. Some 
being found shews, that, if all remained, many would be found. A 
few sick or lame ones may be found." GoiiPSMlTU. ** Tbere is a 
partial migration of the swallows ; the stronger ones migrate, the others 
dp not." 

BoswELL. << 1 am well assured that the people of Otaheite who bavc 
the bread trie, the fruit of which serves them for bread» laughed heartily 
when they were informed of the tedious process necessary with us to have 
bread; — plowing, sowing, borrowing, reaping, threshing, grinding, bak* 
log." Johnson. ** Why» Sir, all ignorant savages will laugh when they 
are told of the advantages of civilized life. Were you to tell men who 
Jive without houses, how we pile brick upon brick^ and rafter upon 
rafter, and that after a house is raised to a certain height, a man turn* 
bles o£P< a scaffold, and breaks his neck ; be would laugh heartily at oor 
folly in building ; but it does not follow that meu are better without 
Imuses. No, Sir, (holding up a slice of a good loaf,) this is better tbao 
the bread tree." 

He repeated an argument, which is to be found in his 'f Rambler," 
against the notion that the brute creation is endowed with the faculty of 
reason : ** birds build by instinct : they never improve; they build their 
first nest as well as any one they ever build." Goldsmith. ** Yet we 
see if you take away a brid nest with the eggs in it, she will make a 
aligliter nest nest and lay again." JouNSON. " Sir, thai is because at 
first she has full time^ and makes her nest deliberately. In the cast yoa 
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mentioti she i^ pressed to lay, and must therefore make hkr neit qaick!^, 
and consequently it will he slight." Goldsmith. <* The nidificatioD of 
birds is what is least known in natural history, though one of the moAt 
curious things in it**' 

I introduced the subject of toleration. Johnson. ** Every society 
has a right -to preserve publick peace and order, and therefore has a good 
tight to prohibit the propagation of opinions which have a dangerous 
tendency. To say the magistrate has this right, is using an inadequate 
word : it is the society for which the magistrate is agent. He may be 
morally or theologically wrong in restraining the propagation of opinions 
which he thinks dangerous, but he is politically right." Mato. *' I 
am of opinion, Sir, (hat every man is entitfed to liberty of conscience 
in religion ; And that the magistrate cannot restrain that rtf^ht." JoHN« 
SON. *' Sir, I Bgr^e with you. E^ery man has A right to liberty of ton- 
science, and with thai the magistrate cannot intei'fere. People confoUn'd 
liberty of thinking with liberty of tafking ; n^y, with liberty of preaching. 
Every man has a physical right to think as he pleases ; for it cannot Be 
discovered how bethinks. He has but a' moral right, for he ought to inforii 
himseff, and think justly. But, Sir, no member of a society has a right 
to (each any doctrine cbntrary to what the society holds to be true. The 
magistrate, I say, oaay be wrong in what he thinkn : but while he thinla 
himself right, he may and ought to enforce what he thinks. MAYO."Theb» 
Sir, we are to reipain always in errour, and truth nt* ver can prevnil ; and 
the niagistrate was right in pefsecuting the first Christians.'* JoUNSblf. 
** Sir, the only method by which religious truth can be established is by 
martyrdom. The magistrate has a right to enforce what he thinks ; aihl 
he who is conscious of the truth has a right to suffer. I am afraid there 
is no other way of aAcertaining* the truth, but by persecution on the onie 
hand and enduring it on the other.** Goldsmith. ** But how is a man 
to act, Sir ? Though firmly convinced of the truth of his doctrine, may 
he not think it wrong tu expose himself to persecution ? Has he a right 
to do so? Is it not, as it were. Committing voluntary suicide ?** JoHN« 
aoN. *• Sir, as to voluntary suicide, as you call it, there are twenty thou« 
sand men in an army who will go without scruple to be shot at, and 
mount a breach for five-pence a day.** Goldsmith. " But have they 
a moral ri^rht to do this?" JuhnsoN, " Nay, Sir, if you will not take 
the universal opinion of mankind, 1 have nothing; to say. If mankind 
cannot defend their own way of thinking, 1 cannot defend it. Sir, if a 
mau is in doubt whether U would be better for him to expose himself to 
martyrdom or not, he should not do it. He must be convined that he 
bas a delegation from heaven," Goldsmith. " 1 would consider whe- 
ther there is the greater chance of good or evil upon the whole. If I self 
a man who has fallen into a well, I would wish to help him out of it; 
but if there is a greater probability that he shall pull me in, than that I 
shall pull him oqt, I would dot attempt it. So were 1 to go to Turkey, 
J might wish tQ courert the Grand Sigdor to the Christian faitii ; but 
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vhea I considered that 1 ehonld probably be put to death witboot effeo- 
taating my purpose iu aoy degree I should keep myself quiet." John- 
son, ** Sir» you must coutider that we have perfect and imperfect obliga- 
tioos* Perfect obligations, which are generally not to do aomethiag, 
are clear and positive ; as, * thou shalt nut kill.' But charity, for in- 
atance, is dot deBnable by limits* It is a duty to give to the poor ; 
bot no man can say how much another should give to the poor, or when 
a man has given too little to save bis soul. In the same manner it if 
a duty to instruct the iguorant, and of consequence to convert infidela 
to Christianity ; but no man in the common course of things is obliged 
to carry this to such a degree as to incur the danger of martyrdom, at 
no man in obliged to strip himself to the shirt in order to give charity. 
I have said, that a man must be persuaded that he has a particular 
delegation from heaven.'* Goldsmith. ^* How is this to be known ? 
Our first reformers who were burnt for not believing bread and wine 
to be Christ*' — Johnson, (interrupting him,) ** Sir, they were not 
burnt for not believing bread and wine to be Christ, but for insnltiog 
those who did believe it. And, Sir, wheu the first reformers began, 
they did not intend to be martyred ; as many of them ran away at 
could.'* BoswELL. " But, Sir, there was your countryman Elwal, 
who you told me challenged King George with his black-guards, and 
his red-guards." Johnson. ** My countryman, Elwal, Sir, should have 
been put in the stocks : a proper pulpit for him ; and he'd have had a 
pamerons audience. A man who preaches in the stocks will always have 
hearers enough." Boswell. ** But Elwal thought himself in the right." 
Johnson. *' We are not providing for mad people ; there are placet for 
them in the neigbourhood." (meaning Moorfields.) Mayo. '* But, Sir, 
is it not very hard that I should not be allowed to teach my children 
what I really believe to be the truth ?" Johnson. •* Why, Sir, you 
might contrive to teach your chWdren extrd scandalum : but. Sir, the 
magistrate, if he knows it, has a right to restrain you. Suppose you 
teach your children to be thieves?" Mayo. *' This is making a joke 
of the Hubject." JoHNSON. •• Nay, Sir, take it thus : — that you teach 
thein the community of good^; for which there are as many plaatible 
arguments as for most erroneous doctrines. You teach them that all 
things at first were in common, and that no man had a right to any thing 
but as he laid his hands upon it ; and that this still is, or ought to be the 
role amongst mankind. Here, Sir, you sap a great principle in society, 
—property. And don*t you think the magistrate would have a right to 
prevent you ; Or, suppose you should teach your children the notion 
of the Adamites, and they should run naked into the streets, would not 
the magistrate have a right to flog 'em into their doublets ; Mayo. •* I 
think the magistrate has no right to interfere till there is some overt act." 
Boswell. *' So, Sir, though he sees an enemy to the state charging a 
blunderbuss, he is not to interfere till it is fired off!" Mato. " He 
must be sure of its direction against the state.'* Johnson. ** The ma- 
gistrate is to judge of that.— He hat do right to restrain your thinking, 
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because the evil centres in yoartelf. If a man were aitting at this table, 
aud chopping off his fiqgers* the magistrate, as guardian of the com- 
muoity, has uo authority to restrain him, however, he might do it from 
kindness aw a parent.— -Though^ indeed, upon ipore consideration, 1 
t)iink he may ; as it i* probable, that he who is chopping off bis own 
fingers, may soon proceed to chop off those of other people. Ifl think 
it right to steal Mr. Dilly's plate, I am a bad man; but he can say nothing 
to me. Ifl make an open declaration that 1 think so, he will keep me 
pot of his house. If ( put forth my baud, I shall be sent to Newgate. 
This is the gradation of thinking, preaching, and acting : if a man thiuka 
erroneously, he may keep his thoughts to himself, and no body will 
trouble him : if he preaches erroneous doctrine, society may expel him ; 
if he acts in consequence of it, the law takes place, and he is hanged.' 
Mayo. ** But, Sir, ought not Christians to have liberty of conscience ;^ 
Johnson. ** I have already told you so. Sir. You are coming back to 
to where you were.'* BoswELL. ** Dr. Mayo is always taking a retaro 
post-chaise, and K<>i(ig the stage over again. He has it at half price*'* 
Johnson. ** Dr. Mayo, like other champions for unlimited toleration, 
has got a set of words.:^ Sir, it is no matter, politically, whether the 
magistrate be right or wrong. Suppose a dub were to be formed, to 
drink confusion to King George the Third, and a happy restoration to 
Charles the Third ; this would be very bad with respect to the State : 
but every member of that club must either conform to its rules, or be 
turned out of it. Old Baxter, I remember, maintains, that the magis« 
trate should * tolerate all things that are tolerable.' This is no good 
definition of toleration upon any principle ; bat it shews that he thought 
aome things were not tolerable." Torladt. ** Sir, you have untwisted 
this difficult 8ubj**ct with great dexterity." 

During this argument, Goldsmith sat in restless agitation, from a wish 
to get in and ihine. Finding himself excluded, he had taken his hat to 
go away, but remained for some time with it in his hand, like a game- 
ster, who at the close of a long night, lingers for a little while, so see if \ 
be can have a favourable opening to finish with success. Once when he 
was beginning to speak, he found himself overpowered by the loud voice 
of Johnson, who was at the opposite end of the table, and did not perceive 
Goldsmiths attempt. Thus disappointed of his wish to obtain the at« 
tention of the company. Goldsmith in a passion threw down his hat, 
looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaiming in a bitter tone, ** Take t/." 
When Toplady was going to speak, Johnson uttered some sound, which 
led Goldsmith to think that he was beginning again, and taking the 
words from Toplady. Upon which he seized this opportunity of vent- 

X Dr. Mayo*f calm temper and steady perseverance, rendered him an admirable 
subject for the exerciie of Dr. Johnson^s powerful abilities. He never flinched: 
but, after reiterated blows, remained seemingly unmoved as at the first. The 
scintillations of Johnson^s genius flashed every time he was struck, without his 
receiving any injury. Hence be obtained the epithet of Tax Literakt 
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inrg bif oWn emy add tftfeen. under the pretext of ttippdrting iMte 
person : ** Sir, (ssid he to Johnson,) the gedtl^martr h#a beard jn 
patiently for an hOur : pray allow as now to he^ h?ni.** JoHMfOl 
(stetbfy,) ^ Sir, I was not interrapting. 1 was onrfy g^riorg^ frim a agai 
of my attention. Sir, yon are im pertinent/* Goldsmith mmdt do tef/tfi 
bot continned in the compi^ny for some time. 

A gentleidan present ventured to ask Dr. Johnson^ff there wA dotaolt 
teifial difference as to toleration of opinions which lead to actrom^ andopi» 
ons merely specnlatire ; for instance, would it be wrong in fhe ttiagistrii 
t6 tolerate those who preach against the doctrine of the Trtri'TT ? JsUi 
son #a8 highly offeodedy and said, '' I wonder, Sir, how • gentfevotttf 
your piety can introduce this subject in a mixed comfpany.'* Hetdl 
m6 afterwards, that the impropHety was, that perhaps acytne of the eori* 
pany might have talked on the subject in svch tcn^cba aa migbt hat 
shocked him: or he might have been forced to appear in iWiSfefBt 
narrow-minded man. The gentfeman, with submissive' deference, «( 
he bad only hibted at the qoestion frpm a desire to bear I>r. «iobnsstfb 
opinion upon it. JoHascK. *^ Why then. Sir, I think that pctttMiC 
tn^n to preaeh any opinion contrary to the doctrine of the estaM ii M 
church, tends in a certain degree, to lessen the amhority pf the choidl 
and consequently, to lessen the influence of religion.*' ** It msiy becalm 
aidered, (said the gentleman,) whether it #onld not be pnlitiek to tdaaH 
10 such a case.'* JoMaoK. '^ Sir, we have been talking of right: tlk 
is another question. I think it is not politick to tolerate in tocl 
a case." 

Though he did not think it fit that so awful a subject sbonid be tntfiit 
duced in a mixed company, and therefore at this time waved the thc^ 
logical question : yet his own orthodox belief in the sacred mystery d 
the TaiNITT is .evinced beyond doubt, by the following passage in Im 
private devotions : ** O LoftD, hear my prayer, for Jesds Christ's sake; 
to whom with thee and the Holy Ghost, three persons and oaeGol^ 
be all honour and glory, world without end, Amen.;^ 

BoswELL. *• Pray, Mr. Dilly, how does Dr. Leland's History sf 
Ireland sell ?" JoHNSOU, (bursting forth with a generous indigoatioo,) 
*^ The Irish are in a most unnatural state ; for we see there the minority 
prevailing over the majority. There is no instance, even in the ten pcf* 
secutions, of such severity as that which the protestants of Ireland have 
exercised against the catholicks. Did we tell them we have conquered 
them, it would he above board : to punish them by confiscation and other 
penalties, as rebels, was monstrous injustice. King Williamr was act 
their lawful sovereign : he had not been acknowledged by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, when they appeared in arms against him." 

I here suggested something favourable of the Roman Catholicks. ToF- 
LADT. ** Does not their invocation of saints Huppose omnipreaeoce in 
the saints?" JoHifsoN. «*No, Sir; it supposes only pluri-preaence; 
and when spirits are divested of matter, it seems probably thai tbqr 

X Prayers and Meditations, p. 40. 
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sboald see with nore extent tbao whea in an embodied tttte. There 
it, thereFore, no approach to an invavion of any of the divine attributet, 
in the invocation of saints. But 1 think it is will worship, and pre* 
•niDption. 1 see no command for it, and therefore think it is safer not 
to practise it." 

He and Mr. Langton and I went together to the Club, where we 
foand Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other members, and amongst 
Ihem our friend Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over Johnson'-s re- 
|irimand to him after dinner. Johnson perceived this, and said aside to 
some of lis, " JMI make Goldsmith forgive me;** and then called to him 
in a loud voice, ** Dr. Goldsmith,— something passed to-day where you 
and 1 dined ; I ask your pardon." Goldsmith answered placidly, *^ It 
must be much from yon. Sir, that I take ill." And so at once the dif- 
ference was over, and they were on as easy terms as ever, and Goldsmith 
rattled away as usual. 

In our way to the club to-night, when I regretted that Goldsmith 
would, upon every occasion, endeavour to shine, by which he often ex« 
posed himself, Mr. Langton observed, that he was not like Addison, 
who was content with the fame of his writings, and did not aim also at 
excellency in conversation, for which he found himself unfit ; and that 
he said to a lady who complained of his having talked little in com- 
pany, *' Madam, I have but nine-pence io ready money, but I can 
dfaw for a thousand pounds." 1 observed, that Goldsmith had a g^reat 
deal of gold in his cabinet, but, not content with thai, waa always tak- 
ing out hb purse. Johhsom. ** Yes, Sir, aod that so oiVen an empty 
purse 1" 

Goldsmith's incessant desire of being conspicuous in company, was 
the occasion of his sometimes appearing to such disadvantage as one 
ahould hardly have supposed possible in a man of his genius. When his 
literary reputation had risen deservedly high, and his society was mach 
courted, he became very jealous of the extraordinary attention which 
wraa every where paid to Johnson, One evening, in a circle of wits, he 
found fault with me for talking of Johnson aa entitled to the honour of 
iioquestipnable superiority. ** Sir, (said he,) you are for making a mo- 
narchy of what should be a republic." 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a company with fluent 
vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the admiration of all who were 
present; a German who sat next him, aiid perceiving Johnson rolling 
himself, as if about to speak, suddenly stopped him, saying, ** Stay, 
•lay,— Toctor Shonson is going to say something." This was no doubt 
irery provoking, especially to one so irritable as Goldsmith, who fttm 
quently naentioned it with strong expressions of indignation. 

It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was sometimes content to 
be treated with an easy familiarity, but upon occasions, would be conse- 
quential and important. An instance of this occurred in a small par- 
ticular. Johnson had a way of contracting the names of his friends : 
at Beanclerky Beau ; Bcawelli Bozxy ; Langton, Laoky ; Murphy, Mur ; ' 
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SberidtD^ Sherry. I remember otie dey, when Tom Defies wet telling 
thet Dr. Johnton taid, " We are all in labour for a name to Goldy^t 
play/' Goldsmith teemed displeased that such a liberty should be taken 
with his name, and said, *^ 1 have often desired him not to call me 
Goldy.** Tom was remarkably attentive to the most minute circum- 
stance about Johnson* 1 recollect his telling me once, on my arrival 
in London, *' Sir, our great friend has made an improvement on hb 
appellation of old Mr. Sheridan. He calls him now Sherry dary^'* 

« To THE Reverend Ma. Bagshaw, at Bromley. 
"Sir, 

** I RETURN you my sincere thanks for your additions to my Dic- 
tionary; but the new edition has been published some time, and there- 
fore I cannot now make use of them. Whether 1 shall ever revise it 
more, I know not. If many readers had been as judicious, as diligent, 
and as communicative as yourself, my work had been better. The 
world must at present take it as it is. '* I am. Sir, 

** Your most obliged, 

'* And most humble servant* 
" May 8, 1773. "Sam. Johnsom." 

On Sunday, May 8, I dined with Johnson at Mr. LangtOD*s, with Dr. 
Beattie and some other company. He descanted on the subject of Lite- 
rary Property. " There seems, (said he,) to be in authors a stronger nght 
of property than that by occupancy ; a metaphysical right, a right, as it 
were, of creation, which should from its nature be perpetual ; but the 
consent of nations is against it, and indeed reason and the interest of 
learning are against it; for were it to be perpetual, no book, however 
useful, could be universally diffused amongst mankind, should the pro- 
prietor take it into his head to restrain its circulation. No book could 
have the advantage of being edited with notes, however necessary to its 
elucidation, should the proprietor perversely oppose it. For the general 
good of the world, therefore, whatever valuable work has once been 
created by an author, and issued out by him, should be understood 
as no longer in his power, but as belonging to the public; at the 
same time the author is entitled to an adequate reward. This be 
should have by an exclusive right to his work for a considerable nam- 
ber of years." 

He attacked Lord Monboddo^s strange speculation on the primitive 
state of human nature; observing, *^ Sir. it is all conjecture about a 
thing useless, even were it known to be true. Knowledge of all kinds is 
good. Conjecture, as to things useful, is good ; but conjecture as to what 
it would be useless to know, such as vihether men went upon all four, 
is very idle." 

On Monday, May 9, as I was to set out on my return to Scotland next 
morning, I was desirous to see as much of Dr. Johnson as 1 could. But 
1 first called on Goldsmith to tske leave of him. The jealousy and envy 
whijch, though possessed of most amiable qualities^ he frankly avowed. 
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broke out violently at this interview. Upon another occtsioD^ when 
Goldsmith confessed himself to be of an envious disposition, 1 contended 
with Johnson that we ought not to be angry with him, he was so candid 
in owning it. ** Nay, Sir, (said Johnson,) we must be angry that a man 
has such a superabundance of an odious quality, that he cannot keep it 
within his breast, but it boils over.'* In my opinion, however, Gold^ 
soiith had not more of it than other people have^ but only talked of it 
freely. 

He now seemed very angry that Johnson was going to be a traveller ; 
said, ** he would be a dead weight for me to carry, and that I should 
never be able to lug him along through the islands and Hebrides." Nor 
would he patiently allow me to enlarge upon Johnson's wonderful abi« 
lities; but exclaimed, ** Is he like Burke, who winds into a subject like 
a serpent ?" *' But, (said I,) Johnson is the Hercules who strangled seiw 
pents in his cradle." 

I dined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli's. He was obliged, by 
indisposition, to leave the company early ; he appointed me, however^ 
to meet him in the evening, at Mr. (now Sir Robert) Chambers's in the 
Temple, where he accordingly came, though he continued very ill. 
Chambers, as is common on such occasions, prescribed various remedies 
to hini. JoHNSODT. (fretted by pain,) ** Pr'ythee don't tease me. Stay 
till I am well, and then you shall tell me how to cure myself." He grew 
better, and talked with a noble enthusiasm of keeping up the representa- 
tion of respectable families. His zeal on this subject was a circumstance in 
bis character exceedingly remarkable, when it is considered that he him- 
self had no pretensions to blood. I heard him once say, ^' I have great 
merit in being zealous for subordination and the honours of birth ; for I 
can hardly tell who was my grandfather." He maintained the dignity 
and propriety of male succession, in opposition to the opinion of one of 
oar friends, who had that day employed Mr. Chambers to draw his will, 
devising his estate to his three sisters, in preference to a remote heir 
male. Johnson called them *^ three dowdies,* and said, with as high 
a spirit as the boldest Baron in the most perfect days of the feudal 
system, ** An ancient estate should always go to males. It is mighty 
foolish to let a stranger have it' because he marries your daughter, 
and takes your name. As for an estate newly acquired by trade, you 
may give it, if you will, to the dog Towsett and let him keep his 



own name." 



I have known him at times exceedingly diverted at what seemed to 
others a very small sport. He now laughed immoderately, without any 
reason that we could perceive, at our friend's making his will ; called 
him the testator, and added, «* 1 dare say, he thinks he has done 
a mighty thing. He don't stay till he gets home to his seat in the 
country, to produce this wonderful deed : he'll call up the landlord 
of the first inn on the road; and, after a suitable preface upon mor- 
Ulity and the uncertainty of life, will tell him that he should not delay 
making his will ; and here. Sir, will he say, is my will, which 1 I»tc 

No. 5. 9 B 
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jo6t mtde, with the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the 
kingdom ; and he will read it to him, (laaghing all the time.) He be* 
lieves he has made this will ; but he did not make it: you. Chambers, 
made it for him. I trust yon have had more conscience thaa to make 
him say, * being of sound understanding ;'. ha, ha, ha! I hope he 
has left me a legacy. Td have his will turned into verse, like a ballad." 

In this playful manner did he run on, exulting in his own pleasantry, 
which certainly was not such as might be expected from the author of 
«* The Rambler,'* but which is here preserved, that my readers may be 
acquainted even with the blightest occasional characteristics of so emi- 
nent a man. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any means relish this jocularity upon a 
matter of which pars magna fuUf and seemed impatient till be got 
rid of US. Johnson could not stop his merriment, but continued it 
all the way till he got without the Temple-gate. He then burst into 
such a fit of laughter, that he appeared to be almost in a coovulsioo; 
and, in order to support himself, laid hold of one of the posts at the 
side of the foot pavement, and seut forth peals so loud, that in the 
jsilence of the night his voice seemed to resound from Temple-bar to 
Fleet-ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful, melancholy, and yener- 
able Johnson, happened well to counteract the feelings of sadnesa whidi 
I used to experience when parting with him for a considerable time. I 
accompanied him to his door, where he gave me his blessing. 

He records of himself this year, ** Between Easter and Whitsuntide, 
having always considered that time as propitious to study, I attempted 
to learn the Low Dutch language."^ It is to be observed, that he here 
admits an opiiiion of the huqian mind being influenced by seasons, which 
he ridicules in his writings. His progress, he says, was interrupted by 
a fever, *< which, by the imprudent use of a small print, left an inflam- 
mation in his useful eye.'' We cannot but admire his spirit when we 
know, that amidst a complication of bodily and mental distress, he was 
still animated with the desire of intellectual improvement. Varioat 
notes of his studies appear on diflerent days, in his manuscript diary of 
this year ; such as, " Inchoatn iectianem Pentateuchi — Finivi hciiomem 
Conf, Fab. Burdonum. — Legi primum actum Troadum.*^Legi Dissert 
* tationem Clerici poslremam de Pent, — 2 of Clark's Sermons.^L, Apol- 
lonipugnam Betriciam — L> centum versus Homeri.*' Let this serve a^ 
a specimen of what iiccessions of literature he was perpetually infusing 
into his mind, while he charged himself with idleness. 

This year died Mfh. Saluhbury, (mother of Mrs. Thrale,) a lady whom 
be appears to have esieenied much, and whose memory he honoured 
with an Kpitaph.|| 

In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the '29th of May, 1 pressed him 
to persevere in his resolution to make this year the projected visit to the 

J Prayers and Meditations, p. 129. 

II Mrs. Piozzi*s Anecdotes of Johnson, p. 131. 
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Hebrides, of which he and I had talked for many years, and which I was 
confident would afford us much entertainment. 

«* To James Boswell, Esq, 

*' Dear Sir, 

*^ When your letter came to nie, I was so darkened by an inflRm<* 
mation in my eye that I could not for some time read it. I can now write 
without trouble, and can read large prints. My eye is gradually growing 
stronger; and I hope will be able to take some delight in the survey of 
• Caledonian loch. 

** Chambers is going a Judge, with six thouciand a year, to Bengal, 
He and I shall come down together as fur as Newcastle, and thence 1 
shall easily get to Edinburgh. Let roe know the exact time when your 
Courts intermit. I must conform a little to Chamber*s occasions, and he 
must conform a little to mine. The time which you 8hull Hx, must be 
the common point to which we will come as near as we can. Except thia 
eye, 1 am very well. 

*' Beattie is so caressed, and invited, and treated, and liked, and flat^ 
tered, by the great, that I can see nothing of him. I am in great hope 
that he will be well provided for, and then we will live upon him at the 
Marischal College, without pity or modesty. 

** ■ left the town without taking leave of me, and is gone ia 

deep dudgeon to . Is not this very childish ? Where is now 

iny legacy ? 

*' I hope your dear lady and her dear baby are both well. I shall see 
them too when 1 come ; and I have tl!at opinion of your choice, as to 
suspect that when 1 have seen Mrs. Boswell, I shall be less willing to go 
away. ** I am, dear Sir. 

** Your affectionate humble servant, 
•• Johnson' S'court, Fieet'Street, •• Sam. Johnson." 

Jtt/y 5, 1773. 

** Write 10 me as soon as you can. Chambers is now at Oxford." 

I again wrote to him, informing him that the Court of Session rose on 
the twelfth of August, hoping to see him before that time, and express* 
ing, perhaps in too extravagant terms, my admiration of him, and my 
expectation of pleasure from our intended tour. 

«« To James Boswell, Esq. 
" Dear Sir, 

•« 1 SHALL set out from London on Friday the sixth of this month, 
and purpose not to loiter much by the way. Which day 1 shall be at 
Edinburgh, 1 cannot exactly tell. I suppose I must drive to an inn, and 
send a porter to find yuu. 

'< 1 am afraid Beattie will not be at his College soon enough for us, 
and I shall be sorry to miss him ; but there is no staying for the concur- 
rence of all conveoieQCes. We will do as well as we can. 1 am. Sir, 

** Year most bamble servant, 
^* August 3, J773. " 5!^AM. Johnson." 
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I 

To THE SAME. 

<' Dear Sir, 

** Not beiugat Mr. Thrale^s when your letter came, I had writteo 
the inclosed paper and sealed it; bringing it hither for a frank, 1 found 
yours. If any thing could repress my ardour, it would be such a letter 
as yours. To disappoint a friend is unpleasing: and he that forms ex- 
pectations like yours, must be disappointed. Think only when you see 
me, that you see a man who loves you, and is proud and glad that you 
love him. I am. Sir,. " Your most affectionate, 

«* August 3, 1773. " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE SAME. 

" Dear Sir, *« Newcastle, Aug. U, 1773. 

** I CAME hither last night, and hope, but do not absolutely promise 
to be in Edinburgh on Saturday. Beattie will not come so soon. 

'* I am. Sir, 
** Your most humble servant, 
*« My compliments to your lady." " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE SAME. 

** Mr. Johnson sends his compliments to Mr. Boswell, being ar« 
rived at Boyd's" 
•* Saturday night." 

His 8tay in Scotland was from the 18ih of August, on which day be 
arrived, till the 2^d of November, when he set out on his return to Loo* 
don ; and I believe ninety-four days were never passed by any nian ia t 
more vigorous exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to Edinburgh, where 
he remaiued a few days, and then went by St. Andrew, Aberdeen, ]nver« 
nets, and Fort Augustus, to the Hebrides, to visit which whm the prio- 
cipul object he had in view. He visited the isles of Sky, Raaay, Col, 
Mull, Inchkenneth, and Icolrakill. He travelled through Argyleshire 
by Iiiverary, aud from thence by Lochlomond and Dunbarton to GU^ 
gow, then by Loudon to Auchinleck in Ayrshire, the seat of my family, 
and then by Hamilton, back to Edinburgh, where he again spent some 
time. He thus saw the four Universities of Scotland, its three principal 
cities, and as much of the Highland and insular life as was sufficient for 
his philosophical contemplation. 1 bad the pleasure of accompanying 
him during the whole of his journey. He was resipectfully entertained 
by the great, the learned, and the elagant, wherever he went; nor wss 
he less delighted with the hospitality which he experienced in humble hfe. 

His various adventures, and the force and vivacity of his mind, as 
exercised during this peregrination, upon innumerable topicks, have 
been faithfully, and to the best of my abilities, displayed in my ** Jour- 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides," to which, as the public hais beeu pleased 
to honour it by a very extensive circulation, I beg leave to refer, as to t 
separate and remarkable portion of his life, which may be tl^ere seen in 
detail, and which exhibits as striking a view of his powers in conversa- 
tion! as bis works do of bis excellence in writing. Nor cau 1 deny to 
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myself the very flattering gratificatioa of ioserting here the cbaraoter 
which my friend Mr. Courteuay has been pleased to give of that work ; 

** With Reynolds* pencil, vivid, bold, and true^ 
**So fervent Boswell gives him to our view : 
** In every trait we see his mind expand; 
** The master rises by the pupiFs hand ; 
"We love the writer, praise his happy vein, 
** Grac d with the naivete of the sage Montaigne* 
*' Hence not alone are brighter parts displayed, 
"But e*en the specks of character pourtray^d: 
"We see the Rambler with fastidious smile 
"Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad isle, 
*' But when th* heroic tale of Flora:^ charms, 
"Decked in a kilt, he wields a chieftain's arms: 
" The tuneful piper sounds a martial strain, 
"And Samuel sings, "The King shall have his ain,'* 

During his stay at Edinburgh, after his return from the Hebridef, 
he was at great pains to obtain information concerning Scotland ; and it 
will appear from subsequent letters, that he was not less solicitous for 
intelligence on this subject after his return to London. 

** To James Boswell, Esq. 

« Dbab Sir, 

<* I CAME home last night, without any incommodity, danger, or 
weariness, and am ready to begin a new journey. I shall go to Oxford 
on Monday. I know Mrs. Boswell wished me well to go ;|| her wishea 
have not been disappointed. Mrs. Williams has received Sir A.'s§ letter* 

" Make my compliments to all those to whom my compliments may 
be welcome. 

" Let the box^ be sent as soon as it can, and let me know whea to 
expect it. 

X The celebrated Flora Macdonald.'* See Boswell's Tour. 

II In this he shewed a very acute penetration. My wife paid him the moat 
assiduous and respectful attention, while he was our guest ; so that 1 wonder 
how he discovered her wishing for his departure. The truth is, that bit 
irregular hours and uncouth habits, such as turning the candles with their 
heads downwards, when they did not burn bright enough, and letting the wax 
drop upon the carpet, could not but be disagreeable to a lady. Besides, she 
had not that high admiration of him which was felt by most'of those who knew 
him ; and what was very natural to a female mind, she thought he had too 
much influence over her husband She once, in a little warmth, made, with 
more point than justice, this remark upon that subject: "I have seen many a 
bear led by a man j but I never before saw a man led by a bear.** 

§ Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Professors at Aberdeen. 
^ This was a box containing a number of curious things which he bad picked 
up m Scotland, particularly some horn spoons. 
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« Eoqaire» if you can, the order of the clans : Macdonald is Bnt, 
MacleaD second ; further 1 cannot go. Quicken Dr. Webster.^ I am^ 
Sir» " Vour*s affectionately, 

" Nov. 27, 1773. " Sam. Johnsoii.*^ 

<< Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, Dec. 2, 1773. 

** You shall have what information 1 can procure as to the order of 
the Clans. A gentleman of the name of Grant tells me, that there it 
uo settled order among them ; and he says, that the Macdonalds were 
not placed upon the right of the army at Culloden ; the Stuarts were. 
I shall, however, examine witnesses of every name that 1 can find here. 
Dr. Webster shall be quickened too. 1 like your little mepsorandums; 
they are symptoms of your being in earnest with your book of northern 
travels. 

** Your box shall be sent next' week by sea. You will find in it some 
pieces of the broom bush, which you saw growing on the old castle of 
Auchinleck. The wood has a curious appearance when sawn across. 
You may either have a little writing-standish made of it, or get it formed 
into boards for a treatise on witchcraft, by way of a tuitable binding.** 

** Mr* Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

«* Edinburgh, Dec. 18, 1773. 

You promised me an inscription for a print to be taken from an 

historical picture of Mary Queen of Scots being forced to resign her 

crown, which Mr. Hamilton at Home has painted for me. The two 
following have been sent to me : 

' Maria Scotorum Re//ina meliori seculo digna, jiis regium civihtu seditiotU 
invita resignat,'* 

* Civet seditiosi Mariam Scotorum Reginam sese muneri abdicare invitam 
cogunt,' 

** Be so good as to read the passage in Robertson, and see if you can- 
not give me a better inscription. 1 must have it both in Latin and Eng* 
lish ; so if you should not give me another Latin one, you will at least 
choose the best of these two, and send a translation of it.*' 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a pretty strong test on 
his return to London, by a liberty which Mr. Thomas Davies had taken 
with him in his absence, which was, to publish two volumes. entitled, 
*^ Miscellaneous and fugitive Pieces," which he advertised in the news-i 
papers, •* By the Authour of thp Rambler." In this collection, several 
of Dr. Johnson's acknowledged writings, several of his anonymous per- 

% The Reverend Dr. Alexander Webster, one of the ministers of Edinburgh* 
a man of distinguished abilities, who had promised him iuformatiou concernini^ 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
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formancesy and some which he had written for others, were inserted ; 
but there were also some in which he had no concern whatever. He was 
at first very angry, as he had good reason to be. But, upon considera- 
tion of his poor friend's narrow circumstances, and that he had only a 
little profit in view and meant no harm, he soon relented, and continued 
bis kindness to him as formerly. 

In the course of his self-examination with retrospect to this year, he 
seems to have been much dejected ; fur he says, January 1, 1774, " This 
year has passed with so little improvement, that I doubt whether I have 
Dot rather impaired than increased my learning ;^':J: and yet we have seea 
how he readi and we know how he talked during that period. 

He was now seriously engaged in writing an account of our travels in 
the Hebrides, in consequence of which I had the pleasure of a more fre- 
quent correspondence with him. 

** To James Boswell, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

" My operations have been hindered by a cough ; at least I flatter 
myself, that if my cough had not come, T should have been further ad« 

vanced. But I have had no intelligence from Dr. W , [Webster,] 

nor from the Excise-office, nor from you. No account of the little 
borough. II Nothing of the Erse language. I have yet heard nothing of 
my box. 

*^ You must make haste and gather roe all you can, and do it quickly, 
or I will and shall do without it. 

** Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her that I do not 
love her the less for wishing me away. I gave ber trouble enough, and 
shall be glad in recompence, to give her any pleasure. 

** 1 would send some porter into the Hebrides, if 1 knew which way it 
could be got to my kind friends there. Enquire, and let me know. 

'* Make my compliments to all the Doctors of Edinburgh, and to all 
my friends, from one end of Scotland to the other. 

** Write to me, and send me whtft intelligence you can : and if any thing 
is too bulky for the post, let me have it by the carrier. 1 do not like 
trotting winds and waves. I am, dear Sir, 

<* Your most, &c. 
** Jan. 29, 1774. «• Sam. Johksoh." 

To THE SAME. 

"Dear Sir, 
*^ In a day or two after I had written the last discontented letter, 1 
received my box, which was very welcome. But still I must entreat yoa 
to hasten Dr. Webster, and continue to pick up what you can that may 
be useful. 

*' Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, you know his errand. 
He was not unwelcome. 

X Prayers and Meditations, p. 1^. 
. II The ancient Burgh of Prestick, iu Ayrshire, 
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*< Teir Mrt. BotweU that my good iotestioiit towards her tlill cootintte. 
1 shoold be glad to do any thing that wonid either benefit or pleaae her* 

<* Chamber* is not yet gone, but so horried, or so negligent, or so 
preods thai 1 rarely see him. 1 have indeed, for some weeks pasl^ been 
Tery ill of a cold and cough, and have been at Mrs. Thrale's, that I 
might be taken care of. 1 am much better ; nov€e redeunt in prteHm vires ; 
htkt I wm yet tender^ and easily disordered. How happy it was that 
neither of as were ill in the Hebrides. 

'* The question of Literary Property is this day before the Lorda. 
Marphy drew op the Appellants' case, that is, the plea against the 
perpetual right. I have not seen it, nor heard the decision. I would 
not have the right perpetual. 

** I will write to you as any thing occurs, and do you send me tome* 
thing about my Scottish friends. I have very great kindness for them. 
Let me know likewise how fees come in, and when we are to see yon. 
I am, Sir. ** Yours affectionately, 

" London, Feb. 7, 1774. " Sabi. Johnson.'* 

He at this time wrote the following letters to Mr. Steevens, his able 
associate in editing Shakspeare : 

<< To Geouob Stervens, Esq. in Haicpstead. 
" Sib, 

*Mf I am asked when I have seen Mr. Steevens, you know what 
answer I mast give; if I am asked when I shall see him, I wish yon 
would tell rae what to say. 

*• If you have * Lesley's History of Scotland,' or any other book abont 
Scotland, except Boetius and Buchanan, it will be a kindness if yon 
send them to. Sir, ** Your humble servant, 

" Feb. ?• 1774. " Sam, Johnson." 

To THE SAME. 

« Sir, 

^* We are thinking to augment our club, and I am desirous of no- 
minating you, if you care to stood the ballot, and can attend on Friday 
nights at least twice in five weeks : less than this is too little, and rather 
more will be expected. Be pleased to let me know before Friday; I 
am. Sir, •* Your most, &c. 

" Feb. 21, 1774. " Sam. Johnson.'* 

To THE SAMT. 

«' Sir, 

" Last night you became a member of the club ; if you call on me 
on Friday, 1 will introduce you. A gentleman, proposed aAer yon* 
was rejected. 

** 1 thank you for Neander, but wish he were not so hne« 1 will take 

care of him^. I am. Sir, " Your humble servant, 

" March 5, 1774. " Sam. Johnson.** 

*' To James Boswell, Esq. 
" Dear Sir, 

*' Dr. Webster's' informations were much less exact and much less 

determinate than 1 expected: they are» indeed, much less positive thao» 
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if he can trntt hit own BookJ which h« laid before me, he is able to give. 
But I believe it will always be fouod, that he who calls much for 
iuformation will advance his work but slowly. 

** I am, however, obliged to you, dear Sir, for your endeavours to help 
me, and hope, that between us something will some time be done, if not 
on this on some occasion. 

** Chambers it either married, or almost married, to MissWilton^ a 
girl of sixteen, exquisitely besutifol, whom he hat, with his lawyer*a 
tongue, persuaded to take her chance with him in the East. 

** We have added to the club, Charles FoX| Sir Charles Buobury, Df* 
Fordyce, and Mr. S,teevei)S. 

** Return my thniiks to Dr. Webnter. Tell Dr. Robertson 1 have not 
much to reply to his censure of my negligence; and tell Dr. Blair, that 
since he has written hither what I said to him, we most now consider 
ourselves as even, forgive one another, and begin again. 1 care not how 
soon, for he is a very pleasing n|an. Pay my compliments to all my 
friends, and remind Lord Elibank of his promise to give me all his works. 

*' I hope Mrs. Bo^iwell and little Miss are well.— When shall I see 
them again ? She is a sweet lady, only she was su glad to see ma go, that 
1 have almost a mind to ccme again, that she may again have the same 
pleasure. 

'* Enquire if it be practicable to send a small present of a cask of 
porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I would not wi&h to be thought 
forgetful of civilities. 1 am, Sir, ** Your humble servant, 

•« March 5, 1774. " Sam. Johnson." 

On the 5th of March I wrote to him, requesting his counsel whether 
1 should this spring come to London. I stated to him on the one hand 
some pecuniary embarrassments, which, together with my wife's situation 
at that time, made me hesitate; and, on the other, the pleasure and iai« 
provement which my annual visit to the metropolis always afforded ma; 
and particularly mentioned a peculiar satisfaction which I experienced 
in celebrating the festival of Easter in St. Paul's cathedral ; that to my 
fancj it appeared like going op to Jerusalem at the feast of the Passover; 
MmI that the strong devotion which 1 felt on that occasion diffused its iu- 
floence on my mind through the rest of the year. 

** To James Bsowell, Esq. 

'* Dear Sir, [Not dated^ but written about the ISth o/MarchJ] 

** I AM ashamed to think that since 1 received your letter 1 have 
passed so many days without answering it. 

** I think there is no great difficulty in resolving your doubts. The 
reasons for which you are inclined to visit London, are, I think, not of 
aufficient strength to answer the objections. That you should delight 

X A manuscript account drawn by Dr. Webster of all the parishes in Scot- 
land, ascertaioiug their length, breadth, number of inhabitants, and distinguish- 
ing Protestants and Bomaii Catholicks. This book had been transmitted to 
government, and Dr. Johnson saw a copy of it in Dr. Webster*s possession. 

No. 5. 3 C 
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to come once a year to the fountain of intelligence and.^leasore, b Tery 
natural ; but both information and pleasure must be regulated by pro- 
priety* Pleasure) which cannot be obtained but by uoseatooable or un- 
' aui table ex pence^ must always end in pain; and pleasure, which most 
be enjoyed atthe expence of another's pain, can'^never be such as a worthy 
mind can fully delight in. 

** What improvement you might gain by coming to London, yoo may 
easily compensate, by enjoining yourself some particular. study at home, 
or opening some new avenue to information. Edinburgh is not yet ex- 
hausted ; and I am sure you will find no pleasure here which can deserve 
either that you should anticipate any part of your future fortune, or that 
you should condemn yourself and your lady to penurious frugality for 
the rest of the year. 

** I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. Boswell's entreaties; 
or how much you ought to study the happiness of her who studies yours 
with so much diligence, and of whose kindness you enjoy such good ef- 
fects. Life cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal concessions. She 
permitted you to ramble last year, you must permit her now to keep 
you at home. 

** Your last reason is so serious, that I am unwilling to oppose it. Yet 
you must remember, that your image of worshipping once a year in a 
certain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a comparison ; and limile 
nam est idem: if the annual report to Jerusalem was a duty to the Jews, 
it was a duty because it was commanded ; and you have no such com- 
niand, therefore no such duty. It may be dangerous to receive too readily, 
and indulge too fondly, opinions, from which, perhaps, no pious mind 
is wholly disengaged, of local saucity and local devotion. You know uhst 
strange effects they have produced over a great partof the Christian world. 
I am now writing, and you, when you read this, are reading under the 
Eye of Omniprebence. 

** To what degree fancy is to be admitted into religious offices, it 
would require much deliberation to determine. I am far from intend- 
ing totally to exclude it. Fancy is a faculty bestowed by our Creator, 
and it is reasonable that all hiit gifts should be used to his glory, that all 
our faculties should co-operate in his worship ; but they are to co-operate 
according to the will of him that gave them, according to the order 
which his wisdom has established. As ceremonies prudential or con- 
▼enient are less obligatory than positive ordinances, as bodily worship is 
only* the token to others or ourselves of mental adoration, so Fancy is 
always to act in subordination to Reason. We may take Fancy for a 
companion, but must follow Reason as our ^uide. We may allow Fancy 
to suggest certain ideas in certain places; but Reason must always be 
heard, when she tells us, that those ideas and those places have no 
natural or necessary relation. When we enter a church we habitually 
recall to mind the duty of adoration, but we must not omit adoration for 
want of a tem|Je; because we know, and ou^ht to remember, that the 
Universal Lord is every where present ; and that, therefore, to come to 
Jona, or to Jerusalem, though it may be useful, cauuot be necessary. 
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** Thas I have answered your letter; and have not answered it negli- 
gently. I love you too well to be careless when you are serious. 

** I think I shall be very diligent next week about our travels^ which 
I have too long neglected. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your niosty &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.*'. 
'* Compliments to Madam and Miss.*' 

To THE SAME. 

*« Dear Sir, 

" The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in which she desires to 
make use of your skill and eloquence, and she scemh to think that she 
shall have something more of both for a recommendation from me; 
which, though I know haw little you want any external incitement to 
your duty, I could not refuse her, because I know that at least it will 
not hurt her, to tell you that 1 wiiih her well. 1 am Sir, 

'* Your most humble servant. 
« May 10, 1774. Sam. Johnson.'* 

*< Ma. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, May 12, 177*. 
^< Loao Hailes has begged of me to offer you his best respects, 
and to transmit to you specimens of' Annals of Scotland, from the Ac« 
cession of Malcolm Kenmore to the Death of James V.* in drawing up 
which, his Lordship has been engaged for some time. His Lordship 
write? to me thus : ' If 1 could procure Dr. Johnson's criticisms, they 
would he of great use to me in the prosecution of my work, as they 
would be judicions and true. 1 have no right to ask that favour of him. 
If you could, it would highly oblige roe.' 

'* Dr. Blair requests you may be assured that he did not write to Lon- 
don what you said to him, and that neither by word nor letter has he 
made the least complaint of you ; but on the contary has a high respect 
for you, and loves you much more since he saw you in Scotland, it would 
both divert and please you to see his eagerness about this matter." 

<* To James Boswell,, Esq. 

<' Dear Sir, ** Streatham, June 12, 1774. 

•• Ylsterdat I put the first sheet, of the 'Journey to the Hebrides* 
to the p»es4. 1 have endeavoured to do yon some justice in the 6 rat 
paragraph. It will be one volume in octavo, not thick. 

*' It will be proper to make some presents in Scotland. You shall 
tell me to whom i shall );ive; and 1 have stipulated twenty-five for you 
to give in your own name. Soum* will take the present better from me^ 
others better from you. In this, you who are to live in the place ought 
to direct. Consider it. Whatever you can get for my purpose send me: 
and make my compliments to your lady and both tl e young ones. 

" I ami Sir, your, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.** 
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** Mb. BoswELii TO Dr. Jobnsov. 

'•Edinbur^rh, Jone24, 1774. 
** You do Dot acknowledge the receiptor the various packets which 
I have sent to you. Neither can 1 prevail with you to answer my letters, 
though you honour me with returns. You have said nothing to me about 
poor Goldsmith,^ nothing about Langtoo. 

** I have received for you, from the Society for propagating Christian 
Knowledge in Scotland, the following Erse books: ' The New Teata- 
ment;* — * Baxter*s Call ;* — * The Confession of Faith of the iissembly . 
of Divines at WeHtminster ;* — * The Mother's Catechism ;* — * A Gaelick 
and English Vocabulary.*'|| 

** To Jambs Boswbll^ Esq. 

«« Dear Sir, 

" 1 WISH you could have looked- over my book before the printer, 
but it could not easily be. I suspect sopoe mistakes : but as 1 deal, per« 
haps, more in nations than in facts, the matter is not great, aod the 
aecond edition will he mended, if any such there be. The press will go 
on slowly for a time, because I am going into Wales to morrow* 

** I should be very sorry if I appeared to treat such a character at 
Lord Hailes otherwise than with high respect. 1 return the she«tt,§ to 
which I have done what mischief I could ; and finding it so little, thought 
not much of sending them. The narrative is clear, lively, and short* 

** I have done worse to Lord Hailes than by neglrctiog his sheets : I 
have run him in debt. Dr. Home, the President of Magdalen College 
in Oxford, wrote to me about three months ago, that he purposed to 
reprint Walton's Lives, and desired me to contribute to the work : my an- 
swer was, that Lord Hailes intended the same publication ; and Dr. Uorne 
has resigned it to him. His Lordship must now think seriously about it. 
" Of poor dear Dr, Goldsmith there is little to be told, more than the 
papers have made publick. He died of a fever, made, 1 am afraid, 
more violent by uneasiness of mind. His debts be^an to be heavy, aod 
his resoiirceft were exhausted. Sir Jobhua is of opinion that he owed not 
less than two thousand pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before? 
You may, if you please, put the inscription thus: 
•• Maria Scotorum Hegina nata 15 — , a suis in exilium acta 15 — , ab 
huspiid ncci data IS—.' You must tind the years. 

*' Of your second daughter you certainly gave the account yourself, 
thougji you have forgotten it. While Mrs. Boswell is well, never doubt 
of a boy. Mrs. Thrale brought, 1 thiuk, five girls running, but while I 
was with you she had a boy* 

X Dr Goldsmith died April 4, this year. 

II These books Dr. Johnson presented to the Bodleian Library. 

§On the cover enclosing them. Dr. Johnson wrote, "If my delay has given 
any reason for supposing that I have not a very deep sense of the honour dooe 
me by asking my judgement, I am very sorry." 
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*' I mm obliged toyoa for all your pampblets, and of the last I bop€ lo 
make some use. 1 made some of the former. I am, dear Sir^ 

** Your most affectionate servant, 
*• July 4, 1774. " Sam, Johnson." 

" My compliments to all the three ladies." 



<* To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, Near Spilsbt, Lincoln- 

SHIRE. 

** Dear Sir. 
** Vou have reason to reproach me that I have left your last lettet 
so long unanswered, but 1 had nothing particular to say. Chambers, yoa 
find, is gone far, and poor Goldsmith is gone much further. He died of 
a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the fear of distress. He had raised 
money and squandered it, h|, every artitice of acquisition and folly of 
expence. But let not his frailties be remembered; he was a verj 
great men. 

** I have just begun to print my journey to the Hebrides, and am 
leaving the press to take another journey into Wales, whither Mr. Th rale 
is going, to take possession of, at least, five hundred a year, fallen to bit 
lady* All at Streatham, that are alive, are well. 

** I have never recovered from the last dreadful illness, but flatter my« 
self that I grow gradually better; much, however, yet remain^ to mencL 

*' If you have the Latin version of Busy^ nirtom, thirttyfly^ be sokind 
as to transcribe and send it; but you need not be in haste, for 1 shall be 
1 know not where, for at least five weeks. 1 wrote the following tctrastick 
ou poor Goldsmith : 

*• Tof rdi^oy titropaac toy 'OXf/3apo<o, Koyitfy 
•'"A^pom ^fj iTifiyrjy^ Eiiyi, iro^nrtn irdrw 

** Olvi fiififjjKi finFiQi fjitrpwy yapiQf tpya raXatuiy 
•* KXaliTe irofi/riyv, laroptKoyf ^veixdy. 

*^ Please to make my most respectful compliments to all the ladies, anil 
remember me to young George and his sisters. 1 reckon George begioa 
to shew a pair of heels. 

** Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter when I come back* 
1 am, dear Sir, •• Your aifectionate, humble servant, 

«• Juty 5, 1774. " Sam. Johnson.' 



»• 



" To Mr. Robert Lbvet. 

" Llewenny, in Denbighshire^ Auguii l6, 1774. 
" Dear Sir, 

'* i\jR. Tiirale's affairs have kept him here a great while, nor do 
I know exactly when we shall come hence, i have sent you a bill opoa 
Mr. Strahan. 

** 1 have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, but have taken abundaoce 
of pills, and hope that they have done me good. 

•* Wales, ao far as I have yet teen of it, is a very beaotiful and rich 
country, all enclosed, and planted. Denbigh is not a mean town. 
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Make my compliments to all my friends, and tell Frank 1 hope he re- 
members my advice. When bis money is out let him have more. 1 am. Sir, 

** Your humble servant, 

•• Sam. Johnson.** 

'*' Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, j4ug. 30, 1774. 
** You have given me an inscription for a portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots, in which you, in a short and striking manner, point oat her 
hard fate. But you will be pleased to keep in mind, that my picture is 
• representation of a particular scene in history ; her being forced to re- 
sign her crown, while she was imprisoned in the castle of Lochlevin. I 
must, therefore beg that you will be kind enough to give me an inscrip- 
tion suited to that particular scene ; o/dftermine which of the two for- 
merly transmitted to you is the best ; and at any rate, favour me with ao 
English translation. It will be doubly kind if you comply with my re- 
quest speedily. 

** Your critical notes on the specimen of Lord Hailes's ' Annals of 
Scotland,* are excellent. I agreed with you on every one of them. He hioi- 
•elf objected only to the alteration of free to brave, in the passage wlMPe 
be says that Edward * departed with the glory due to the conqueror of a 
free people.* He says to call the Scots brave would only add to the glory 
of their conqueror. You will make allowance for the national zeal of 
our annalist. I now send a few more leaves of the Annals, which I hope 
you will peruse, and return with observations, as you did upon the for- 
mer occasion. Lord Hailes writes to me thus : ' Mr. Boswell will be 
pleased to express the grateful sense which Sir David Dalrymple has of 
Dr. Johnson^s attention to his little specimen. The further specimen 
will show, that 

' Even in an Edward he can see desert.* 

** It gives me much pleasure to hear that a republication of Isaac Wal- 
ton*s Lives is intended. You have been in a mistake in thinking that Lord 
Huiles had it in view. I remember one morning, while he sat with yon in 
my house, he said, that there hhould be a new edition of Walton's Lives; 
and you t;aid that ** they should be benoted a little." This was all that 
fiassed on that subject. You must, therefore, inform Dr. Home, that he 
may resume his plan. 1 enclose a note concerning it; and if Dr. Home 
will write to me, all the attention that 1 can give shall be cheerfully be- 
stowed, upon what I think a pious work, the preservation and elucidation 
of Walton, by whose writings 1 have betn pleasingly edified. 

** Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

** Edinburgh^ Sept, l6, 17/4. 
^* Wales has probably detained you longer than I supposed. You 
will have become quite a mountaineer, by visiting Scotland one year 
and Wales another. You must next go to Switzerland. Cambria will 
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complaio, if you do oot honour her alio with some remarks. And I fiod 
concessere columntE^ the booksellers expect another book. 1 am impa- 
tient to see your * Tour to Scotland and the Hebrides.' Might you not 
•end me a copy by the post as soon as it is printed off?" 

'' To James Boswell Esq. 
** Dear Sir, 

'* Yesterday I returned from my Welsh journey. I was sorry to 

leave my book suspended so long; but having an opportunity of seeing. 

with so much convenience, a new part of the island* I could not reject 

it. i have been in five of the six counties of North Wale«; and bate 

teen St. Asaph and Bangor, the two seats of their Bibhops; have been 

upon Penmanmaur and Snowden, and passed over into Anglesea. Bot 

Wales is so little different from Eoglaud, that it offers nothing to the 

traveller. ^ 

*' When I came home, I found several of your papers, with some 
pages of Lord Hailes*s Annals, which 1 will consider. 1 am in haste to 
give you some account of myself, lest you should suspect me of negli- 
gence in the pressing business which T find recommended to my care, 
ao'd^hich 1 knew nothing of till now, when all care is vaid. 

<* In the distribution of my books i purpose to follow your advice, 
adding such as shall occur to me. I am not pleased with your notes of re- 
membrance added to your names, for I hope I shall not easily forget them* 

** I have received four Erse books, without any direction, and suspect 
that they are intended for the Oxford library. If that is the intention, I 
think it will he proper to add the metrical psalms, and whatever else it 
printed in Erse, that the present may be complete. The donor's name 
ahould be told. 

** I wish you could have read the book before it was printed, but our 
distance does not easily permit it. 

** I am sorry Lord* Hailes does not intend to publish Walton; I am 
afraid it will not be done so well, if it be done at all. 

" I purpose now to drive the hook forward. Make my compliments 
to Mrs. Boswell, and let me hear often from you. I am, dear Sir, 

*' Your affectionate humble servant, 
" London^ October^ J, 1774. •* Sam. JoHiisoif.'* 

This tour to Wales, which was made in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrale, though it no doubl contributed to his health and amusement, 
did not give an occasion to such a discursive exercise of his mind as our 
tour to the Hebrides. I do liOt find that he kept any journal or notes of 
what he saw there. All that I heard him say of it was that ** instead of 
bleak and barren mountains, there were green and fertile ones; and that 
one of the castles in Wales would contain all the castles that he had seen 
in Scotland.*' 

Parliament having been dissolved, and his friend Mr. Thrale, who 
was ■ steady supporter of government, having again to encounter the 
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ttorin of a contested election, he wrote a short political pamphlety 
entitled *<The Patriot,*'* addressed to the electors of Gr^at Britain ; a 
title which, to factions men» who consider a patriot only as an oppom 
of the measures of government, will appear strangely laisapplied. h 
was, however, written with energetick vivacity ; and, except tboie 
passages in which it endeavours to vindicate the glaring outrage of the 
House of Commons in the case of the Middlesex election, and to justify 
the attempt to reduce our fe11ow*subjects in America to unconditiooal 
Mibmission, it contained an admirable display of the properties of a real 
patriot, in the original and genuine sense ; — a sincere, steady, ratiooil« 
and unbiassed friend to the interests and prosperity of hia King aad 
country. It must be acknowledged, however, that both in this and his 
two former pamphlets, there was, amidst many powerful arguaeati, 
not only a considerable portiou of sophistry, but a contempt ooos ridicak 
of his opponents, which was very provoling. 

" To Mb. Perkims.j; 

•*Sia, 

** You may do me a very great favour. Mrs. Willianas, a gentle- 
woman whom you may have seen at Mr. Thrale's, is a petitioner for Mr* 
Hetherington's Charity : petitions are this day issued at Christ's Hospital 

** I am a bad manager of business in a crowd ; and if I should seods 
mean man, he may be put away without his errand. I oiukt therefoif 
entreat that you will go, and ask for a petition for Aooa Williami. 
whose paper of enquiries was delivered with answers at the countiog- 
house of the hospital on Tuesday the ^Oth. My servant will attend jroa 
thither, and brini^ the petition home when you have it. 

** The petition, which they are to give us, is a form which they dtlirer 
to every petitioner, and which the petitioner is afterwards to fill up, aod 
return to them again. This we must have, or we cannot proceed accord- 
ing to their directions. You need, I believe, only ask for e petition ; if tbej 
enquire for whom you ask, you can tell thera. 

** I beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; but it is a matter of grfst 
importance. I um, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
** October 26, 1774. Sam. Johnson.** 

J Mr. Perkins was for a number of years the worthy superintendant of Mr. 
Thrale's great brewery, and after his death became one of the proprietors of 
it, and now resides in Mr. Thrale's house ia Soulhwark, which was the scene 
of so many literary meetings, and in which he continues the liberal hospifahty 
for which it was eminent. Dr. Johnson esteemed him much. He hung iipio 
the counting-house a fine proof of Ihe admirable mezzotinto of Dr. Johiuoo, 
by Doughty; and when Mrs. Thrale asked him homewhat flippantly, " V* hy 
do you put him up in the counting-house ••" lie answered, ** Because, Madaaw 
I wish to have one wise man there." " Sir, (saiil Johnson) I thank you. It is 
a very handsome compliment, and I l>elieve you S'peak sincerely." 
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** To James Boswell^ Esq. 
** Dear Sir, 

" There has oppeared lately id the papers an account of a boat 
overset between Mull and Ulva, in which many passengers were lost, and 
among them Maclean of Col. We, you know, were once drowned ;:^ I 
hope» therefore, that the story is either wantonly or erroneously told. Pray 
satisfy me by the next post. 

** 1 have printed two hundred and forty pages. I am able to do nothing 
much worth doing to dear Lord Hailes's book. 1 wilt, however, send 
back the sheets ; and hope, by degrees, to answer all your reasonable 
expectations. 

** Mr. Thrale has happily surmounted a very violent and acrimonious 
opposition; but all joys have their abatement: M rs Thrale has fallen 
from her horse, and hurt hyself very much. The rest of our friends, I 
believe, are well. My compliments to Mrs. Boswell. 1 am. Sir, 

** Your most affectionate servant, 
•• London October 27, 1774. " Sam. Johnbok.*^ 

This letter, which shews hid tender concern for an amiable young 
gentleman to whom he had been very much obliged in the Hebrides, 
1 have inserted according to its date, though before receiving it I had 
informed him of the melancholy event that the young Laird of Co( 
was unfortunately drowned. 

*< To James Boswell Esq. 
** Dear Sir, 

'* Last night I corrected the last page of our * Journey to the He* 
brides.* The printer haii detained it all iW\% time, for I hud, before! went 
into Wales, written all except two sheets, • The Patriot' was called for 
by my political friends on Friday, was written on Saturday, and I have 
heard little of it. So vague are conjectures at a dii»tance:|| As soon as 
] can, i will talid^care that copies be sent to you, for I would wish that 
they might be given before they are bought ; but I am afraid that Mr« 
Strahan will send to you and to the booksellers at the same time. Trade 
is a9 diligent as rourtewy. I have mentioned all that you recommended. 
Pray make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell and the younglings. The 
club has, i think, not yet met. 

" Tell me, and tell me honestly, what yOu think and what others say 
of our travels. Shall we touch the contineut.*[ 1 am, dear Sir, 

Your most humble servant,. 

" Nov. 26, 1774. «* Sam. Johnson.' 



•I 



X In the news-papers. 

II Alluding to a passage in a letter of mine, where speaking of bis '* Journey 
to Che llchrides," 1 say, **But ha« not 'The Patriot* been an interruption, by 
the time taken to write it, and the time luxuriously spent in listenin:; to its 
applauses >** 

$ We had projected a voyage together up the Baltick, and talked of visillag 
some of the more northern regions. 

1^0. 5 3D 
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fMfta ia 4te Gr* Teat. 9md 90 pages » Boa's Mia, caflipff« tbe vkak 
ia 40 dajs,** 

^ Da. JoHasea to Jo» hools, Emq^ 
^DcaaSdu 



^ 1 MATE retaraed jaar plaj,^ vhidi jaa will find aodencared vith 
fcd^ vkere there was a word vhich 1 did ooC like. The red aill be 
•ff with a liUlr water. 

^ The filac h to well frasied, the iatricacy so srtfal, aad tbe 
taaglemeot to ea^j, tbe sotpeote to affectiog, sod the pastiooate parfei 
to properly toterpoted, that 1 hare do doabt of its f occess. I aai. Sir, 

** Yonr iBost bomble terraot, 
" December 10, 1774. "Sam. JoH!fsoK.'* 

The first effort of hit pen in J775» vat ** Propotalt for pablUhiag tbe 
Workt of Mm. Charlotte Leonox/'f in three volomnt quarto. In bis 
diary, Jaiiasry 2, I find thit entry : *< Wrote Chsrlotte't Proposals.** 
Bot, iodred, the interusl evidence woold have been quite tofficieot 
Her dsiiD to the favour of the publick wst thus enfoaped : 

** Mott of tbe piecet, st they appeared tiogly, have been read with 
approbstiou, perhaps shove their inerits, but of no grest sdvaotsge to 
the writer. She hopet, therefore, that tbe thai I not be contidered st too 
studious of interett, if from thst labour which hst heitherto been cbieflv 
gainful to others, the endeavourt to obtain st latt tome profit to herself 
aud b*'r children. She cannot decently enforce her claim by tbe praite 
of her own performsncet : nor can the tuppote, that by tbe most artfal 
and labourird addrrtt, any additional notice could be procured to a pub- 
lication, of which Her Majesty hat condetcended to be the pateomcss.*' 
He this year also wrote the Preface to Baretti't *' Easy Ltstont in Italiaa 
and English.**! 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 
•• D»Aa Sir, 

*' YotJ never did ask for a book by the pott till now, and I did not 
ihiok on it. Von see now it it done* I tent one to the King» and I 
hear he likes it. 

•*Cleonicc.*' 
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'* I shall send • parcel into Scotland for presents, and intended to 
gire to raany of my f rends. In yoor catalogae yon left oat Lord 
Auchinleck. 

" Let roe knowy as fast as you read it, how yon like it ; and let me know 
if any mistake is committed, or any thing important left out. 1 with 
you could have seen the sheets. My compliments to Mrs. Boswell, tod 
to Veronica, und to all my friends. I am. Sir, 

** Your most bumble servant, 
'' Jhnuary 14, l775. «' Sim. Johnsoh.*' 

" Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johmsoh. 

Edinburgh^ Jun. 19» ^775. 
'* Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for your * Joaroej to 
the Hebrides,' which came to me by last night's pott. I did really aak 
the favour twice ; but you have been even with me by granting it 9Q 
apeedily. Bis dai qui cito daU Though ill of a bad cold, yoo kept me 
up the greatest part of last night : for I did not stop till I bad rtad 
every word of your book. 1 looked back to our first talkiugof a visit t# 
the Hebrides, which was many years ago, when sitting by ourselves iQ 
the Mitre tavern, in London, I think about watching time d*nighi; mod 
then exulted in contemplating our scheme fulfilled, and a montiiii^iilsMi 
perenne of it erected by your superiour abilities. I shall only say, that 
yoor book has afforded me a high gratification. I shall afterwards give 
you my thoughts on paaticular passages. In the mean time, 1 hasten to 
tell you of your having mistaken two names, which you will correct in 
in London, as 1 shall do here, that the gentlemen who deserve the valua- 
ble compliments which yon have paid them, may enjoy their honoura* 
In page 106, for GordoHf read Murehison ; and in page 357, for Modems 
read Macleod* 

^^ ^p ^r ^p ^p ^p 

** But I am ooiv to apply to you for immediate aid in my profetsioo^ 
which you have never refused to grant when I requeated it. I enclose 
you a petition for Dr. M*fmis, a physician at Aberdeen, in which Sir 
John Dalrymple has exerted his talents, and which I am to answer as 
Counsel for the managers of the Royal Infirmary in that eity. Mr. Jopp 
the Provost, who delivered to you your freedom, is is one of my clieDtSy 
and, as a citizen of Aberdeen^ you will support him. 

" The fact is shortly thia. In a translation of the charter of the Infir« 
mary from Latin into English, made under the authority of the maoagerty 
the same phrase in the orginal is in one place rendered PAyttcten, bot 
when applied to Dr. Memis, is rendered Doctor of Medicine, Dr. Memia 
complained of this before the translation was printed, bot was not iqi^ 
dniged with hnving it altered ; and he has brought an action for damage* 
on account of a supposed injury, aa if the designation given to him waa 
an ioferioar one' tending to make it be supposed he is not a Phifdeianp 
and consequently to hart his parctice. My father has diamiiaed the a 
ea groundless, and now he has appealed to the whole Cottrt.**^ 
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•* To James B08WELL9 Esq. 
"Dear Sir, 

** 1 LONG to hear how yoa like the book ; it is^ I think, mucti liked 
here. But Macphersoa is very furious : can you give me any more 
iotelligeDce about hiiOy or bis Fiogal ? Do what yoa ctmo, aod do it 
quickly. Is Lord Hailes on our side ? 

** Pray let me know what I owed you when I left you, that I may send 
it to you. 

** I am going to write about the Americans. If you have picked ap 
any hints among yoor lawyers, who are great masters of the law of nations, 
or if your own mind suggest any thing, let meknow. But mam, it is 
a secret. 

•* I will send your parcel of books as soon as I can ; bat I cannot da 
as I wish. However, you find every thing mentioned in the bookrwbich 
you recommended. 

** Langtou is here ; we are all that ever we were. He is a worthy fel* 
lew, without malice, though not without resentment. 

** Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is thought to be in danger. 
Lady Di nurses him with very great assiduity. 

** Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquor, j: and seems to deligfct 
in his new chn meter. , 

** This is all the news that I have ; but as yoo love verses, I will tend 
you a few which 1 made upon Inehkenneth;|| but remember the condi- 
tion, you shall not shew them, except to Lord Hailes, whom I love bel- 
ter than any man whom I know so little. If he asks yoa to transcribe 
them for him, you may do it, but I think he must promise not to let 
them be copied a|^ain, nor to show them as mine. 

*^ 1 have at last sent back Lord Hailes's sheets, I never think about 
returning them, because I alter nothing. You will see that I might as 
well have kept them. However, I am ashamed of my delay ; and if I 
have the honour of receiving any more, promise punctually to retora 
them by the next post. Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Bosweil, 
and to Miss Veronica. 1 am dear Sir, 

" Your most faithful, 

**Jan. I, 1775. " Sam. Johnson."§ 

X In the Court of Session of Scotland an action is first tried by one of (be 
Judges, who is called the Lord Ordinary ; and if either party is dissatisfied, be 
may appeal to the whole Court, consisting of fifteen, the Lord President and 
fourteen other Judges, who have both in and out of Court the title of Lords^ 
from the name of their estates ; as, Lord Auchinleck, Lord Monl>oddo, &c. 

II It should he recollected, that this fanciful description ofhisfriend was given 
by Johnson after he himself had become a water-drinker. 

§See them in "Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," Sd edit. p. 33d. 

% lie now sent me a Latin inscription for my historical picture Mary Queea 
of Scots, and afterwards favoured roe with an English translation. Mr. Alder- 
man Boydell, that eminent Patron of the Arts, subjoined them to the eograv* 
ing from my picture. 
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** Mr. Boswbll to Dr. Johnson. 

Edinburgh Jun, %7f 1775. 

** YoD rate our lawyers here too high, when you call them masters 
of the law of oatioDS. 



«c 



As for rayself» I am ashamed to say I have read little, and thought 
tittle OD the subject of America. I will be much obliged to you, if you 
will direct me where I shall find the best ioformation of what is to be 
taid on both sides. It is a subject vast in its present extent and future 
consequences. The iuf per feet hints, which now float in my mind» tend 
rathef to the formation of an opinion that our government has beea 
precipitant and serere in the resolutions taken against the Bostooians. 
Well do you know that I hafe no kindness for that race. But natioDS, 
or bodies of men, should, as well as individuals^ have a fair trial, and not 
be condemned on character alone. Have we not express contracts with 
our colonies, which afford • more certain foundation of judgement, thaa 
general political speculations on the mutual rights of States and their 
provinces or colonies ; Pray let me know immediately what to read, and 
I shall diligently endeavour to gather for you any thing I can Gnd. Is 
Burke's speech on American taxation published by himself ? Is it 
anthentick ? I remember to have heard you say, that you had never 
considered East-Indian affairs : though, surely, they are of much impor- 
tance to Great-Britain. Under the recollection of this, I shelter myself 
from the reproach of ignoratoce about the Americans. If you write upoQ 
the subject, I shall certainly understand it. But since you seem to 
expect that I should know something of it, without your instruction, and 
that my own mind should suggest something, I trust you will put me in 
the way. 

** What does Becket mean by the Originals of Fingal and other poems 
c( Ossiaui which he advertises to have lain in his shop ? 

" Maria Scotorum Reffina^ 

** Hominum seditiosarum 

** Contumeliis lattatat " 

** Minis territOf elamaribus victa, 

** Libellop per quern 

** Regno cedit, 

" Lacrimans trepidansque 

** Nomen apponit, 

** Mary Queeo of Scots, 

Harassed, terrified, aud overpowered 

By the insults, menaces, 

• And clamours 
Of her rebellious subfecb. 

Sets her hand. 

With team and confasion. 

To a resignation of the kingdom." 
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<'To Jambs Boswbll, Esq. 

^ Dbar Sib, 

** Yoa Mot me a ease to comider, in which I have do fincto hat what 
are against as, nor any principlet oo which to reatoiu It ia vain to tsf 
to write thus withoat materiala. The fact teemt to be aipaioat yoa ; at 
loatt I caoDot knbw nor tay any thing to the coutrarj, 1 ooi glo4 ihit 
you like the book to wall* 1 hear do more of Macphertoo* I ahall leag 
to know what Lord Halet sayt of it. Leod it him privately. 1 tbiB 
aend the parcel at sood aa lean. Make my conplimenta to Mra. BoavdL 

** I ear. Sir, ftc. 
^ JmnuttTf 38. J 775. *' Sam. JoHasoii.'* 

^* Mft. Botwv*! TO Db. Joeaaoii. 

<< EdMmrgk. Feb. % I77& 
•••••• 

** At to MacphertOD, I aoxieot to have frooi yoartelf a fall aod poiatad 
account of what hat patted between yoo and him. It it cooBdeatly toU 
here, that before yoor book came oot, he teot to yoo to let yoa kaav 
that he anderttood yoo aieant to deny the aathenticity of OtataD*t pocmt; 
that the originalt were in hit pottettioo ; that you might have iDapedna 
c^ them, and might take the evidence of people tkilled in the Eiae laD> 
guage; and that ha hoped, after this fair offer, yoo woaid ootheta 
uncandid at to attert that he had refuted rvatanable proof. Thai yta 
paid no regard to hit mettage, bat poblithed y«ar tlroof^ attack apm 
him; and thea he wrotealetter to yoa, in tuchtermtaa he though auitadtt 
one who had not acted at a man of veracity. You may believe it giaa 
tne pain to hear your conduct repretented aa naftvourable, while 1 cm 
only deny what it taid, oo the groaod that your character refotet it^ 
without having any information to oppote. Let me, I beg it of ycm, bt 
furnished with a sufficient antwer to any calumny upon thia occaaion. 

*^ Lord Hailes writet to me, (for we corretpond more than we talk 
together,) * As to Fingal, I tee a controversy arising, and purpote t» 
keep out of its way. There it no doubt that I might mention tooie 
circumttances ; but I do not chute to commit them to paper. Whatbii 
opinion is, I do not know. He myt, * I am tingolarly obliged to Dr. 
Johnson for accurate and uteful criticitmt. Had he given tome ttrictoret 
on the general plan of the work, it would have added much to ha 
favours. He is charmed with your veraet on Inchkenneth, taytthey tre 
very elegant, but bids me tell you he doubtt whether 

*Le^itimai fuiunt ptetora pura precti^ 

be according to the rubrick ; but that is your concern ; for, you knoir, 
he is a Presbyterian." 

" To Dr. Lawremce. 

" Sir, « FA. 7, 1775. 

'* One of the Scotch physicians it now protecuting a corpomtioa 
that in tome public inttrument have ttiled him Doctor ^ Mtdiamt id- 
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•lead of Pk^iicUm* BotwHl deniret, beiag advocate for tbe corporatioi^ 
to know whether Doctor of Medicine is not a legitimate titl«» aod whe^ 
ther it may be cootidered at a diftadvaotageoot dintinctioo. I an to 
write to-oigbt ; be pleated to tell me. I am» Sir, yoar most, &c. 

sf " Sam. Johnsoii.*' 

•* To James Boswbll, Esq. 

^ Mt Dbak Boswiix, 

** I am turpriiied that, knowing as yoo do the disposition of your 
coantrymeu to tell lies in favour of each other, you can be at all affected 
by any reports that circulate among them. Macpherson never in bis life 
offered me a sight of any original or of any evidence of any kind ; but 
thought only of intimidating me by noise and threats, till my last an« 
•wer— that I would not be deterred from detecting what I thought a cheat, 
by the menaces of a ruffian — put an end to our correspondence. 

" The state of the question is this. He, and Dr. Blair, whom I con- 
aider as deceived, say, that he copied the poem from old manuscripts ? His 
copies, if he had them, and 1 believe him to have none, are noffing. 
Where are the manuscripts ? They can be sbowu if they exist, but lliey 
were never shown. De nom exuteniibus et non cppparentibuif says our 
law, eadem est ratio. No man has a claim to credit upon his own word, 
when better evidence, if he bad it, i6ay be easily produced. But, so 
far as we can find, the Erse language was never written till very lately 
hf the purposes of religion. A nation that cannot write, or a language 
ihai was never written, has no manuscripts. 

** But whatever be has, be never offered to show. If old manuscripts 
abould now be mentioned, I ahoold, unless there were more evidence than 
can be easily had, suppose them another proof of Scotch conspiracy in 
national falsehood. 

** Do not censure the expression ; you know it to be true. 

*< Dr. Memis*s question is %6 narrow as to allow no speculation ; and I 
iuive no facts before me but those which his advocate his produced 
against yoo. 

** I consulted this morning the President of the London College of 
Physicians who says, that with ns, Doctor of PhyHck (we do not saj 
Doctor of MedicineJ it the highest title that a practiser of physick can 
have ; thiit Doctor implies not only Physican, but teacher of physick ; 
that every Doctor is legally a Physician ; but no man, not a Docior^ 
eao practise physick but by licence particularly granted. The Doctorate 
is a licence of itself. ]t seems to us a very slender cause of prosecoticMi. 

** 1 am now engaged, but in a little time I hope to do all you would 
have. My compliments to Madam and Veronica. 1 am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
** February 7» 1775. "Sam. Johnson.'* 

What words were used by Mr. Macpherson in his letter to the vener- 
able Sage, 1 have never heard ; but tlvey are generally said to have been 
of a aature very different from the language of literary contest. Dr. 
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JohDSon*8 answer appeared io the news-papera of the day^ and list meo 
been frequeatly re-published ; but not with perfect accuracy. I gifeik 
as dictated to me by himself, written down in his presence, and aotheiu 
ttcated by a note in his own hand writing, " This, I ihink, i$m tru0 

** Mr. James Macpherson, 

** I RECEIVED your foolish and impudent letter. Any violeDCe 
offered me I shall do my best to repel ; and what 1 cannot do for myself^ 
the law shall do for me. I hope I shall never be deterred from detecting 
what I think a cheat, by the mepaces of a ruffian. 

** What would you have me retract ? I thought your book an impos- 
ture ; I think it an imposture still. For this opinion 1 have given my 
reasons to the publick, which 1 here dare you to refute. Your rage I 
defy. Your abilities, since your Homer, are not so formidable ; and 
what I hcHr of your morals inclines me to pay regard not to what you 
(hall say, bot to what you shall prove. You may print this if yon will. 

••Sam. Johnson.** 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr» Johnson, if he 
supposed that he could be easily intimidated ; for no man was evermore 
remarkable for personal courage. He had, indeed, an awful dread of 
death, or rather, ''of something after death ;'* and what rational man, 
who seriously thinks of quitting all that he has ever known, and going 
into a new and unknown state of being, can be without that dread / 
But his fear was from reflectiop ; his courage natural. His fear in that 
one instance was the result of philosophical and religious consideration. 
He feared death, but he feared nothing else, not even what might oc- 
casion death. Many instances of his resolution may be mentioned. One 
day, at Mr. Beauclerk's house in the country, when two large dogs 
were fighting, he went up to them, and beat them till they separated; 
and at another time, when told of the danger there was that a gun might 
burst if charged with many balls, he put in six or seven, and fired it off 
against a wall. Mr. Langton told me, that when they were swimming 
togetlier near Oxford, he cautioned Dr. Johnson against a pool, which 
was reckoned particularly dangerous ; upon which Johnson directly swam 
into it. He told me himself that one night he was attacked in the street 
by four men, to whom he would not yiel(l, but kept them all at bay, 
till the watch came up, and carried both him and them to the round- 
house. In the play-house at Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick informed me, 
Johnson having for a moment quitted a chair which was placed for him 
between the side-scenes, a gentleman took possession of it, and when 
Johnson on his return civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to give 
it up ; upon which Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed him and the chair 
into the pit. Foote, who so successfully revived the old comedy, by 
exhibiting living characters, had resolved to imitate Johnson on the stage, 
expecting great profits from his ridicule of^o celebrated y man. John- 
son being informed of his intention^ and being at dinner at Mr, Thomas 



%! have deposited it in the British Museum. 
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DftTie^ he Mid he iliould alU^nd with an oakeo staff, and be prepared 
for him. Foote, upou hearing this, deemed it prudent to desist. 

On Tuesday, March 21, 1 arrived in Loudon; and on repairing tcT 
Dr. Johnsoirs before dinner, found him in his study, sitting with Mr. 
Peter Gurrick, the elder bi-other of David, strongly resembling him in 
countenuiice and voice, but of more sedate and placid manners. John- 
son informed me, that though Mr. Beauclerk «ab in great pain, it was 
hoped he was not in danger, and that he now wished to consult Dr« 
Heberdeo, to try the ettett of a •« ntw understanding.''^ Both at this 
interview, ai<d in the evening at Mr, Thrale's, where he and Mr. Peter 
Garrick and 1 met again, he was vehement on the subject of the Ossian 
controversy ; observing, *' We do not know that there are any ancient 
Erse manuscripts ; and we have uo other reason to disbelieve that there 
are men with three headn, but that* We do not know that there are any 
such men." He also wa* outrageous, upon his supposition that roj 
countrymen ** loved Scotland better than truth,** saying, *' All of them, 
— najr not all, — but droves of them, would come up, and attest any 
thing for the honour of Scotland.*' He also perMivered in his wi>d aU 
legatioa, that he questioned if there was a tree betweeu Edinburgh and 
the English border older than himself. I assured him he was mistakeoy 
mod suggested that the proper punishment would be that he should 
receive a stripe at every tree above an hundred years old, that was fotiod 
within that space. He laughed, and said, ** 1 believe I might sobmit 
to it for a baubee /*' 

* 

The doubts which, in mj correspondence with him, I had ventured to 
state as to the justice and wisdom of the conduct of Great Britain towards 
the American colonies, while I at the same time requested that he would 
enable me to inform myself upon that momentous subject, he had al« 
together disregarded ; and had recently published a pamphlet entitled, 
«* Taxation no Tyranny ; an answer to the Resolutions and Address of 
the American Congress." 

He had long before indulged roost unfavourable sentiments of our 
fe11ow*subjects in America. For, as early as I769» 1 was told by Dr. John 
Campbell, that he had said of them, ** Sir, they are a race of convicts, 
and ought to be thankful for any tbing we allow them short of hanging.'* 

or this performance I avoided to talk with him ; for I bad now formed 
a clear and settled opinion, that the people of America were well 
warranted to resist a claim that their fellow-subjects in the mother- 
country should have the entire command of their fortunes, by taxing 
them without their own cousent; and the extreme violence which it 
breathed appeared to me so unsuitable to the mildness of a christian 
philosopher, and so directly opposite to the principles of peace which he 
had so beautifully recommended in his pamphlet respecting Falkland's 
Islands^ that 1 was sorry to see him appear in so unfavourable a light. 
Besides, 1 could not perceive in it that ability of argument, or that 

No. 6. ^E 
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f«'lifcity of expfesBioD, for which he was, upon other eceatiOM« aoeoiiDCiiU 
Positive assertion, tarcastical severity, and* extravagant ridicale, which 
he himself reprobated as a test of truth, were united in this rhapsody. 

That this pamphlet wa^ written at the desire of those who were thtm 
in power, I harv no doubt ; and, indeed he owned to me, thvt it had 
been revised and curtailed by some ofthera. He told me, that they 
had struck out one passage, which was to this effect : ** That the Colo* 
tihU cou\A with no solidity argue from their not having been taxed whik 
in their infancy, that th^-y should nUt now be taxed. We do not pot a 
calf into the plough ; we wait till' he is an ox .*' He said,** They atrack 
ft out either criiicully , as too ludicrous, or politically, as too exaaperatii^ 
I care not which. It was their businesp. If an architect says, 1 will 
build five stories, and the man who etoiploys'him says, [ will have only 
three, the employer is to decide.'* ** Yes, Sir, (said I|) in ordinary caaet* 
But should it be so when the architect gives his skill and labour gratis 

Unfavourable as 1 am constrained to say my opinion of this pamphlet 
was, yet, since it was congenial with the sen timenta of numbers at that 
lime, and an every thing relating to the writings of Df, Johnson is of ifli* 
^oKance' in literary history, I shall therefore insert some passages which 
'Were struck out, it does not appear why, either by hinself or those who 
-revised it. They appear priiited in a few proof leaves of it in my pot* 
^es&ion, marked with corrections in his own hand writing. 1 ahaU dif 
-tinguihh them by Italics. 

In the paragraph where he say» the Americans were incited to resbtanct 
'by European lntelligeuce from '* men whom they thought tlieir friends, 
but who were frienHs only to t he rri selves," there followed, — and made by 
their selfishness y the enemies of their country.''^ 

And the next paragraph run thus : ** On the original contrivers of mis* 
'Chief, rather than on those whork they havedeludedf let an insulted nation 
pour out fts vengeance.*' 

The paragraph which came next was in these words : Unhappy is thai 
country in which men can hope for advancetnent by favouring its enemies. 
Tlie tranquillity of stable governfnent is not always easily preserved 
against the machinations of single innovators ; but what can be the hope 
of quiet, when factions hostile to the legislature can be openly formed ^ 
openly avowed f 

After the paragraph which now concladesthe pamphlet, there followed 
this, in which he Cf>rtainly means the great Earl of Chatham, and glances 
•t a certain popular Lord Chancellor.*' 

•« If by the fortune ofwar^ they drive us utterly away, what they win 
do next can only be conjectured. If a new monarchy is erected, ihey 
will want a KiifG. He who first takes into his hand the sceptre of 
America, should have a name of good omen. Wi lli am has been knovM 
both a conqueror and deliveter ; and perhaps England, however contemned^ 
ttti^ht yet supply them with another William. Whigs, indeed, are 
not williug to be governed: and it is possible that Kino William msy 
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ieOranghf inelimed to guide t^eir measuns : hut Wkig$ ha^ been cheated 
like other mortalSf and suffered their leader to become their tyrant » under 
the name of their Protbcto]^ What more they will receive from Eng- 
landt no man can telL In thepr rudiments of empire they may want a 
Chancbllor/' 

Then came this paragraph i 

** Their numbers are^ at present ^ not quite sufficient for the greatness 
which, in some form of government or other, is to rival the ancient mo^ 
narchies ; but by Dr, Franklins rule of progression, they will in a century 
and a quarter, be more than equal to the inhabitants of Europe. When 
the Whigs of America are thus multiplied^ let the Princes of the earth 
tremble in their palaces* If they should continue to double and to double, 
their own hemisphere would not contain them* But let nut our. boldest 
oppugners qf authority Jook forward with delight to this futurity qf 
Whiggism." 

How it ended I know Dot» ti it cut oQ^Rl^ruptly at the foot of the last of 
these proof pages. 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of administration were pub^ 
lished on his own account, and he afterward^ collected them into a volume 
with the title of *^ Political Tracts, by the author of f he Rambler/* with 
this motto : 

** Fallitur egregio quisquis sub Principe credit 

" Sercitium ; nunquam libcr^ui gratior extat 

** Quam sub Rei^epfff/* (Glaudianus. 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacks. Against the com- 
mon weapons of literary warfare he was hardened ; but there were two 
iostancesof animadversion which 1 communicated to him, and from what 
I could judge, both from' his silence and his looks, appeared to me tc» 
impress him much. 

One was, <* A Letter to Dr, Samuel Johnson, occaMoned by his late 
political Publicatibbs.** It appeared previous to his ** Taxation no 
Tyranny,** and was written by Dr. Joseph Towers. In that performance, 
|>r. Johnson was treated with the respect due to so eminent a man, while 
his conduct as a pf^itical writer was boldly and pointedly arraigned, as 
inconsistent with the charActer of one, who, if he did employ his pen upon 
politics, **it might reasonably be expected should di»tin^uish himself, 
not by party violence ami rancour, but by moderation and by wisdom.'* 

It concluded thus : ** I wouM, however, wish you to remember, should 
you again address the public under the character of a political writer, 
that luxuriance of imagination, or energy of language, will ill compeo- 
•ateforthe want of candour, of justice, and of truth.' And 1 shall only 
add, that should 1 hereafter be disposed to read, as I heretofore have 
done, the most excellent of all your performances, * Tnit Rambler,' 
.|he pleasure which I hare been accustomed to find in it will be much 
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dimiDished by the reflection that the writer of so mor«1, po elegaQt,«iid •• 
valaablea Work* was capable of prostituting his talents in such prodoQp 
tions as * The False Alarm/ the * Thoaghts on the Transactions respect- 
ing Falkland's Islands,' ^nd * The Patriot." 

lam willing to do justice to the merit of Dr. Towers, of whom I wil| 
say, that although 1 abhor his Whiggish democratical notions and propen- 
sities, (for I will Qot call them principles), 1 esteem him a* an ingenions, 
knowing, and very convivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of a letter to me, from my old sod 
most intimate friend the Heverend'Mr. Tepsple, who' wrote the character 
of Gray, which has had the hopour to be adopted both by Mr. Mason 
and Dr. Johnson in their accoiints of that poet. The words were, ** How 
can your great, 1 will riot say yourptotii, but your mora/ friend, support 
' the barbarous measures of administration, which they have not the faceto 
ask even their infidel pensioner Hume to defend.*' 

However confident of the rectitude of his own mind, Johnson may hare 
felt sincere uneasiness that his conduct should be erroneously iqifiiitcjii 
to unworthy motives, by good men ; and that the influence of his valuable 
writings should on thatitccQunt beih any degree obstructed or Itrsaened. 

He complained to a right Honourable friend of distinguished talents 
and very elegant manners, wjth whom he maintained a long intimacy, 
and who^e generosity tow^rdi^ hini will afterwards appear, that his pen- 
sion having been given to hiiu as a literary character, he had been applied 
to by administration tu write political pamphlets; and he was even so 
mucli iniiHted, that he declared his resolntioo to resign his pension. His 
friend biiowed him the impropriety of such a measure, and he afterwards 
expressed his gratitude, ui«d said he had received good advice. To that 
friend he once signified a wi»h to have his pension secured to him for bis 
life ; but he neither asked nor received fror^ govf^rnment any reward 
whatsoever for his political labours. 

On Friday, Murch 24, 1 n^et hiqi at the LifERARY C^UB, where 
were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr. Percy, Mr. Vesey, 
Sir Charlcb Bunbury, Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Steepens, and 
Mr. Charles Fox. Before he came in, we talked of his •* Journey to 
the We?*tern Uland?," and of his coming away, <* willing to believe the 
second sight,*' which seemed to excite some ridicule. I was then to 
imprpMHcd with the truth of pnany o( the stories of which I had been 
told, that 1 avowed my conviction, saying, ** He is only willing to be- 
lieve : 1 do believe. The evidence is enough for me, though not for his 
great mind. What will not till a quar^ bottle will fill a pint bottle. I 
am filled with belief." •• Are you ? (said Colman), then cork it up," 

'* I found his *Juurney' the common topic of conversation in London 
at this time, wherever 1 happened to be, At one of Lord Mansfield's 
formal Sunday evening conversations, vtrangely called LeveeSt hi* Lprd- 
hhip addrt»i^ed me, **\Ve haye all been reading your travels, Mr. 6o^ 
Hell.*' 1 answered, ** I was but the humble attendant of Dr« Johnson.*' 
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•The Chief Jatiice replied^ with that air and maDoer which Dooe, who 
.ever saw and heard him, caa forget, ** He speaki ill of uobody bot 

OMIiiil." 

JohusoD was ID high spirits this evening at the club, and talked with 
great animation and success. He attacked Swift, as he uited to do upon 
all occHbions. ** The Tsle of a Tub* is so much superior to his other 
writings, that one can hardly believe he was the author of it : there is in 
it such a vigour of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, so much of nature, 
and art, and life.** 1 wondered to hear him say * of Gulliver's Travels,' 
** When once you have thought of big men and little mt- n, it is very 
easy to do all the rest** 1 endeavoured to make a stand for Swift, mud 
. tried to rouse those who were much more able to defend him ; but io 
vain. Johnson, at last, of his own accord, allowed very great merit to the 
inventory of articles found in the pocket of **TheMau Mountain,'* par- 
ticularly the description of his watch, which it was conjectured was hit 
God, as he consulted it upon all occasionv. He observed, that *f Swift 
put his name to but two things, (after he had a name to put,) * The 
Plan for the Improvement of the £nglish language,' and the last fDn^ 
pier's Letter." 

From Swift, there was an easy transition to M r« Thomas Sheridan.-^ 
Johnson. ** Sheridan is a wonderful admirer of the tragedy of Oouslas, 
and presented its author with a gold medal? Some years ago, at a coffee 
houfe in Oxford, I called to him, *Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan, how 
rame you to give a g^ld medal to Home, for writing that fpolish play ?' 
This, you see, was wanton and insolent ; but I meaH$ to be wanton and 
insolent. A medal hat no value but as a stamp of merit. And wat 
Sheridan to assume to himself the right of giving that stamp ? If She- 
ridan was magnificent enough to bestow a 'gold medal as an honorary 
reward of dramatic excellence, he should have requested one of the Uni- 
versities to choose the person on whom it should be conferred; Sheridan 
had no right to give a stamp of merit: it wat counterfeiting Apollo't 
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On Monday, March 27, I breakfatted with him at Mr. Strahan*t. 
He told us, that he was engaged to go that evening to Mrs. Abington*t 
benefit. ** She wat visiting tome ladies whom I wat visiting, and begged 
that I would come to her benefit. I told her I could not hear : but the 
insisted so much on my coming, that it would have been brutal to have 
refused her.** This was a speech quite characteristical. He loved to 
bring forward his having been in the gay circles of life ; aud he was, pef- 
haps, a little vain of the solicitations of this elegant and fashionable ac- 
tr^s. He told ns, the play was to be **Tht Hypocrite," altered from 
Gibber's •'Nonjuror," so as to satirize the MethodisU. *' I donoC 
think (tfaid he), the character of the Hypocrite justly applicable to the 
Methodists, but it was very applicable to the Nonjurors. I once said to 
Dr. Madan, a clergyman of Ireland, who wat a great Whig, that perhaps 
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m- Nonjuror would have been less crimiDil in taking the oathi imposed by 
the ruling power, than refusing them ; because refusing them, necessarily 
laid him under almost an irresistible temptation to be more<riminal ; for, 
a man must live, and if he precludes himself from the support furnished 
by the establishment, will probably be reduced to very wicked shifts to 
ibaintain himself/' Boswell. ** I should think. Sir, that a man who 
took the oaths contrary to his principles, was a determined wicked man, 
because he was sure he was committing perjury : whereas a Nonjuror 
might be insensibly led to do what was wrong, without being so directly 
conscious of it." Jobnson. ** Why, Sir, a man who goes to bed to his 
|Mitron*s wife is pretty sure that he is committing wickedness/' fio»WELL« 
<^ Did the nonjuring clergymen do so, Sir ?** Johnson. ** I am afraid 
Bftany of them did.*' 

1 was startled at this argument^ and could by no means think it con« 
finciug* Had not his own father complied with the requisition of g<H 
Ternment, (as to which he once observed to me, when I pressed him npou 
it, ** Thatf Sir, he was to settle with himself,*') he would probably have 
thought more unfavourably of a Jacobite who took the oaths : 

*• I ■ had he not resembled 

•* My father aiT be noort^ ' 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great ocean of London, in 
order to have a chance for rising into em}qence ; and, observing thatmany 
men were kept back from, trying, their fortunes there, because they were 
bomtoa competency,'8aid, ** Small certainties are the bane of men of 
talents;*' which Johnson confirmed. Mr. Strahan put Johnson in mind 
of a remark which h^ had made to him ; *' There are few ways in which 
a man can be more innocently employed than in getting money," ** The 
more one thinks of this, (said Strahan), the juster it will appear.*' 

'Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country as an apprentice, 
upon Johnson's recommendation. Johnson having enquired after 
him, said, *' Mr. Strahan, let me have five guineas on account, and 1*11 
give this boy one. Nay, if a man recommends a boy, and does nothing 
for him, it is sad work. Call him down." 

I followed him into the court-yi^rd behind Mr. Strahan*s house; and 
there I had a proof of what I heard him profess, that he talked alike to 
all. *' Some people tell you that they let themselves down to the capa- 
city of their hearers. I never do that. I speak uniformly, in as intelli- 
gible a manner as I can.'* 

*' Well, my boy, how do you go on ?'*— " Pretty well. Sir; but they 
are afraid I a'nt strong enough for some parts of the business." John- 
son. ** Why, I shall be sor^y for it; for when you consider with how 
little mental power and corporeal labour a printer can get a guinea a 
week, it is a very desirable occupation for you. Do you hear,— take all 
the paiub you can ; and if this does not do, we must think of some other 
way of life for you. There's a guinea.*' 
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Here was one of the many, many instances df hit active benerolen ce. 
At the same time the slow and sonorous solemnity with which^ white he 
beot himself down, he addressed a little thick short-legi^ed hoy, con^ 
tpAsted with the boy's aukwardness mnd awe, coald not but excite some 
ludicrous emotions* 

I met him at Drury-Lane play-hoase in the evening. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington*s request, had promised to brin<^ a body of 
wits to her beoeBt ; and having secured forty places in the front boxes, 
had done me the honour to put me in the group. Johnson sat on the 
seat directly behind me; and at he c^uld neither see nor hear at such a 
distance from the stage, he was wrapped up in grave abstraction, and 
seemed quite in a cloud, amidst all the sunshine of glitter and gaiety, i 
wondered at his ptftience in sitting oiit a pisy of five acts, «nd a farce of 
two. He said very little; but after the prologue to " Bon Too'* had 
been spoken, wliich he could hear pretty well from the more slow and 
distinct utterance, he talked on prologue-writing, and observed, ** Dry* 
den has written prologues superior to any that David Garrick has writ« 
ten; but David Garrick lias written more good prologues than Dryden 
has dooe. It is wonderful that he has been, able to write such a 
variety of them.** 

At iMr. Beauclerk*s, where I suppec), was Mr. Garrick, whom I made 
happy with Johnson's praise of his prologues; and I suppose, in gratitude 
to him, he took up one of his favourite topics, the nationality of the 
Scotch, which he maintained in a pleasant manner, with the aid of a little 
poetical fiction. ** Coibe, ^ome, dont deny it : they are really national. 
Why now, the Adams are as liberal-nynded men as any in the world : but 
1 don*t know how it it, all their workmen are Scotch^ , Yon are, to ba 
sure, wonderfully free from that nationality ; but so it happens, that you 
employ the only Scotch shoe*black in London.** He imitated the maa« 
oer of his old master with ludicrous exaggeration ; rep^atiug^ with passes 
.and half-whisllings interjected, 

** Os homini tublim^ dtdity-^alumqu* tueri 
**Ju$iiti'^-^t enctoi ad sidera^^toUere vultusJ^ 

looking downwards all the time» aud, while pronouncing the four last 
words, absolutely touching the ground with a kind of contorted gesticu« 
. lation. 

Oarrlck^however, when he pleased, could imitate J oh rison very exact- 
ly ; for that great actor, with his dtttinguished power* of expression which 
were so universally admired, possessed also an admirable talent of mi« 
micry. He was always jealous that Johnson spoke lightly of him* I re- 
collect bit exhibiting him to me one day, as if saying, ** Davy has some 
convivial pleasantry about him, but 'tis a futile fellow :*' which he utter- 
ed perfectly with the tone and air of Johnson. 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers^ while they perote my ac- 
count of Johoton*tcooversatiou, to endeavour to keep io mind hir deli- 
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berate aod itron'g utterance. Hii mode of speaking was indeed very 
imprestive; and I wi»h it could be preserved «« music is writtenyacw 
cording to the very ingenious method of Mr. Steele, who has shown how 
the recitation of Mr. Garrick, and other emiuent speakers, might be 
transmitted to posterity in score." 

Nekt day 1 dined with Johnson at Mr. Thrale's. He attacked Gray« 
calling him << a dull fellow.** Boswell. ** I understand he was re- 
served, and might appear dull in company ; but surely he was not duU 
in poetry.*' Johnson. **Sir, he was doll in company, dull in hib closet', 
dull every where. He was dull iua new way, and that made many peo- 
ple think him orbit. He was a mechanical poet.*' He then repeated 
aome ludicrous lines, which have escaped my memory, and said, ** Is 
not that GREAT, like his Odes ?" Mrs. Thrale maiutaiued that hia 
Odes were melodious : upon which he exclaimed, 

*^ Weave the warp, and weave the woof ;— **" 

I added» in a solemn tone, 

^* The wioding sheet of £dward*s race^ 

There is a good line."— '<< Ay, (said he,) and the next line is a good one,**^ 
(pronouncing it contemptuously ;) 

^ Give anple vcr|^ and roon caough,**— 

"No, Sir, there are but two good stanzas in Gray's poetry, which are in 
his 'Elegy in a country Church-vard." He then repeated the stanza, 

*^ For who, to dnmb forgetfolness a prey, &c. 

mistaking one word ; for instead of precincti he said confines. He added, 
** The other stanza I forget.'* 

A young lady who had married a man much her inferior tn rank 
being mentioned, a question arose how a woman*s relations should be* 
have to her in such a situation ; and, while I recapitulate the debate, 
and recollect what has since happened, I cannot but be struck in a man- 
ner that delicacy forbids me to express. While I contended that she 
ought to be treated with an inflexible steadiness of displeasure, Mn« 
Thrale was all for mildness and forgiveness, and, according to the vul- 
gar phrase, ''making the best of a bad bargain.** Johnson. ** Madam, 
we must distinguish. Were I a man of rank, I would not let a daughter 
atarve who had made a raf-an marriage ; but having voluntarily degraded 
herself from the station which she was originally entitled to hold, I would 
support her only in ihat which she herself had chosen ; and Would not 
put her on a level with my other daughters. You are to consider, Ma- 
dam, that it is our duty to maintain the subordination of civilized societ}-; 
and when there is a gross and shameful deviation from rank, it should 
be punished so as to deter others from the same perversion*** 
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After fretfttetitly considering this •object, I mn more and more con* 
fimied in what I then meant to express, and which %%aH sanctioned bjr 
the anthority, and illustrated by the wisdom, of Johnson; and I think 
it of the utmost consequence to the happiness of society, to which vuborA 
<litialioii> is absolutely uecessary* It is weak, and contemptible, and 
tioworthy io a parent to relax in such a case. It it sacrificing general 
advantage to private feelings* And let it he considered, that the claim 
of a daughter who has acted thus, to be restored to her former situation^ 
is either fantastical or unjust. If there be no value in the distinction of 
hmk, w4iat does she suHier by being kept io the situation to which sh« 
has descended ? if there be a value in that distinction, it ought to be 
steadily maintained, if indulgence be shown to such conduct, and the 
oiFendtrrs know that in a lousier or shorter time they shall be received as 
well as if they had not contaminated their blood by a base alliance, the 
great check upon that inordinate caprice which generally occasibns lotr 
marriages, will be removed, and the fair and comfortable order of im« 
proved life will be miserably disturbed. 

Lord Chesterfield's letters being mentioned, Johnsou said, *' It was 
not to be wondered at that they had so great a sale, considering that th^ 
were the letters of a statesman, a wit, one who had been &o much in the 
inouths of mankind, one long accustomed viHitn voliiare per ora^*^ 

On Friday, March 31, 1 supped with him and some friends at a tavern. 
One of the company attempted, with two much forwardness, to rally 
him on bin late appearance at the theatre; but had reason to repent of 
his temerity. ''Why, Sir, did you go to Mrs. Abiogton*s benefit? 
Did you see ?'* Johnnon. •• No, Sir.'* •* Did you hear?" Johosoo. 
•• No, Sir." ** Why then. Sir, did you go ?'» Johnson. " Because, 
Sir, she is a favourite of the public ; and when the public cares the theu« 
sandth part for you that it does for her, 1 will go to your benefit too." . 
Next morning I won (a small bet from lady Diana Beauclerk, by 
asking him as to one of his particularities, which her Ladyship laid I 
durst not do. It seems he had been frequently observed at the Club to 
put into his pocket the Seville oranges, after he had squeezed the juice* 
of them into the drink which he made for himself. Beauclerk and Gar- 
rick talked of it to me, and seemed to think that he had a strange un- 
willingness to be discovered. We could not divine what he did with 
them; and this was the bold question to be put. I $aw on his table the 
spoils of the preceding night, some fresh peels ivicely scraped and cut 
into peices. *' O, Sir, ( said I,) I now partly see what you do with the 
squeezed oranges which you put into your pocket at the Club." John- 
sou. " I have a great lovefor them." Botwell. ** Ai;d pray, Sir, what 
do you do with them ? You i^crape them it seems, very neatly, and what 
next ?•* Johnson. " Let them dry, Sir." Boswell. •♦ And i^hat next ?** 
Johnson. •• Nay, Sir, you shall know their fate no further." Boswell. 
''Then the world must be left in tlieciark. It must be said (asbu^ning 
a mock solemnity], he scraped ihem, and let them dry, but what he did 
No. 6. 3 F 
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with them next, he never could be prevailed upon to tell.*' JohiitoD« 
** Nuy, Sir, you should say it more emphatically: he coold not be pre^ 
vailed upon, even by his dearest friends, to tell." 

He had thiv morning received his diploma as Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Oxford. He did not vaunt of his new dignity, but I 
understood he wa9 highly plesved with it. 1 shall here insert the progrctf 
and completion of that Wi^h academical honour, in the same manner as I 
have traced his ohtainifng that of Master of Arta. 

To the Reverend Dr. Fothergill, Vice-chancellor of the Unioeriiiy ^ 
Oxford, to be communicated to the Heads ofHouseSf and proposedm 
convocation. 

'*MR VICE-CHANCELLOR AND GENTLEMEN, 

**The honour of the degree of M. A. by diploma, formerly conferred 
upon Mr. Samuel Johnson, in consequence of his having eminently 
distinguished himself by the publication of a serien of Essays, exceU 
lently calculated to form the manners of the people, and in which the 
cause of religion and morality has been maintained and recommended 
by the strongest powers of argument and elegance of language, reflected 
an equal degree of lustre upon the University itself. 

** The many learned labours which have since that time employed the 
attention and displayed the abilities of that g/eat man, so much to the 
advancement of literature and the benefit of the community, render him 
worthy of more distinguished honours in the Republic of letters : and I 
persuade myself, that I shall act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole 
University, in desiring that it may be proposed in Convocation to roo- 
fer on him the degree of Doctor in Civil Law by diploma, to which f 
readily give my consent; and am, 

** Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 
" Your affectionate friend and servant, 

•• iNoRTH." 
'^Downiogstreft, 
March 2J, 1775." 

Diploma. 

« CANCELLARWS, Magistri, et Scholar es Universitatis Oxoniensis 
omnibus ad quos presentes Litem pervenerinty salutem in Domino 
Sempiternam. 

**SciAT)8, viritm illustrem, Samuelem Johnson^ in omni hu^naniarum 
literarum genere eruditum, omniumque seientiarum compreh ens tone /eli' 
cissimum, scrifUis snis^ ad popuiarium mores for mandos summa verbarum 
elegantid ac sententiarum gravitate cumpositis, ita olim inclaruisse^ ut 
di^nus videreturcui ab Actidemid sua eximia qucedam laudis pr^mia 
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Cmmwer^ fWf timriuimum tirmmiM fsiem tmniifmt Ukmt$^ m 
pminm, ^murtim Bmgmm mummdm et simkUiemdm jfitikiter tai|wmjt\ tNi#«» 
sigmcenmi^ mi im LUermrmm lUp&Mcm Primcepij^m H Prvmitrms i^tPi 
Jmbemiwa^; iVof, Cncf&rnu, M^isiriy et Sek&imres Vmirtr$Umiit iht>mi^ 
emsUt fui imSs win wteriim pmri komoru remumtrmiwmt tx^m^mimr^ H 
perpetuum mtmt nmuJimudiit mMirmf^me ergm Kierms p ro pf usi ssm^ ini^iii* 
imiU exiei wmmrntmemnnm^ m solemmi ComfDoemiiome iyociormm ti Mm^itft^ 
rum RegentiuM^ et nam Regemtiumf prmedieimm Smrnrntiem J^msim Amv 
iormm ta Jure Ckn& remmrneiawimus et comsiihtimms^ ewM^ii^ rirtmtt pntt* 
semiis IHpldimails smgmUsjmnlmSf prhiiegiis et Ao«ori6iu» md isfmrn grm^ 
dum qmiqud pertimetUibmSt Jrmi et gaudere jmssimms. In emjms rti ft^ 
timommm cammmne Umiversiiatis Oxfmiensis sigiUum prmstntibms mppmi 

*^ Datum in Dome nostrme Canvocationis die tricesimo MensU Af«rf ji» 
- Anuo Domini Jdilietimo $eptingente$imOf septungesimo% qninto*^* 

^* f^iro Reverendo Thomae Fotkergill, S. T. P. Unitfcrsitatis Oxonitnsif 

Vice^CancellariOf 
" S. P. D. 

**MULTIS non estopus^ ut testimonium quo^ tc pra*sidt\ Oxoni^ 
tuses nomen meum posteris commenddrunt^ quali animo acceperim 
/Dompertum faciam. Nemo sibi placens non lwiatur\ nemo sibi 
non placet^ qui vobis, literarum arbitris^ placere potuit. Iloctamen 
kabet incommodi tantum beneficium quod mihi nunquam poxtlUic 
sine vestrcefamcB detrimento vel labi liccat vel cessare ; scmpenfitt 
git timendum^ ne quod mihi tarn eximiw laudi est, vobis aliqnandft 
fidt approbrio. Vale*' 

** 7. Id. Apr. 1775;' 

Hf revised some nheeU of Lord Hailen'i ''Animlt of Scotlaiu)/* nnil 
wrote a few notes oo the margin with red ink, which, he hiidr mi' lf\\ hi< 
t^rdihip, did not sink into the paper, and might be wiprd off with it w»t 
•ponge, 80 that he did not spoil his munuscripU I obsrrvid to him that 
tliere were Tery few of his friends so accqrat*? st that 1 could vniture to 
pot down in writing what the)' told me a« his aayiiigs. Johnson, ** Why 
ibould yon write down my suyingN ?** ISoiwell. I wriii' thcrn wh*'ii 
they are good?*' Johnson. *' Nay, you may a* writ writ*; do»*f the 
ptf'ing* of any one el«e that are good." But where, I mighi with gr#at 
propriety hove added, can I find such ? 

I Tisited him by appointment in the evening, and wt; dr «nk tia with 
Jtfn. Williamf. He told me that he had been in the com|>Nny of a ^rtf 
tjeoDan whose extraordiLary travels had been much the subjectof cc/nvcr* 
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••tioD. Bot 1 fpoad he had oot listeoed to htm wkh that fall ooali* 
dence, without which there is a little BatiBfuctioD in the society of tcft» 
vellert. I was curioas to hear what opinioa Hi ftble a judge as Johnsoa 
hod furioed of his abilities, and 1 at^ked if he was ooim nan of aeose. 
Johnson. Why, Sir, he is not a distinct relaler ; and I tho«Ui say, he is 
iiffither aboiioding nor deficient in sen«e. I did not perceive any aup0p 
liority of understanding. BoswelL But will yoa not allow him a omr 
bleuess of resolntion. in penctmting into distant regions ? Johnson^ 
Ttwt, Sir, is not to the present purpose : We are tai(ung of sense. A 
^ghling cock has a nobleness of reaolulioii. 

«< IN^^xt day, Sunday April 3, I dined with him at Mr. Hoole's. We 
Ul^ed of Pope. Johnson. He wrote his f f Dunciad'* for fmoie. That 
was his primary motiYe. lied it not been for that, the fJuoces might 
IwTe railed against him till they were weary» withotu histiwabliugbtmr 
* pelfubout them. He delighted to vex them, nodopbt ; but he had mere 
delight in seeing how well he could vck them." 

The ^* Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion,*' in ridicule of ** coel JUesen 
lind warm Gray,*' being menlipuedfJohqsoD said, ** They are Colroau*s 
bfst things.'^ Cpon its being obfierved that it was believed these Odes 
were made by Col roan and Lloyd jointly /-^Johnspn. Nay, Sir, how can 
two })eo)>le niukeun Ode ? Perhaps one o^ade one of them, and one the 
other, I observed thst two people had mude u |Uay, and quoted the 
ontctlt.tt' r»r Beaumont and Fletcher, who were brought under feUftpicion 
oftreHfcton, becau^e while concerting the plan of a Iragt'dy when »ittisg 
to^^ther dt a tuvern, orns of them was ovtr-lte-tird raying to the other» 
«' V\l kill the King.'* Johni^on. The lirst oftlMM.- Odes is th<» best; 
but they are b«)th good. Tiiey exposed a very bad kiad of writing 
Boswell. Surely, Sir, Mr. Mason*s * £lfrida' is a fine poeo) : at least yon 
will allow there are some frocd patihages in it. Johnson. Tl^ice are n< i^ 
and then ^ome good inlitation^ of Milton^s bad uinnner. 

I often wondered at liiB low estimation of the writings of Gray and Ma- 
son, or Gray V poetry, I have, in a former part of this work, expressed 
jny hii^h opinion; and for that of Mr. Mason I have ever entertained a 
warm adnriiralion. His *• Elfrida" ib exquisite, both in poetical descrip- 
tion and moral ticutiuient ; and his ** Caractacu»'* is a noble drama, 
^or can I omit paying my tribnte of praise tu bome of his smaller poems, 
which I have read with pleasure, and which no criticism nhall persuade 
me not to like. If 1 wondered at Johnson's not lasting the works of Ms« 
son and Gray, still more have ] wondered at their not tj«sllnj» iiis> works: 
ihatlhey should b»i insensible to theenerj^y of diction, to his spUndourof 
i uagety, and comprehension of thought. Tastes may diffVr as to the \ioIin, 
the flute, lliehantboy, in bhort all the lesser instruments: but who can be 
iM!>.en-il)h' to tiw povyerfnl impressions of the majtstic organ. 

Ills *' Taxation no Tyranny" bein^j nientinned, hefaid, "1 think I 
have n >l been attHckfcl enoujjh for it. Attic k \s the re-action ; I nertr 
think I have hit haid, unless it rebounds. Boswell. I don't know^ Sir, 
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irfatt yoa ivottld he %i. Fire ^r mx shots »f tiBaU iBrsN )■ nr^rf DfiiA- 
|Niper»JU)d r£|ieated eaooooadiog in paoiphlets, qsiight^I th*uik» taticff 
jlf^v* But, Sir, youMl oever wnke out thiD match, -of ^hich we imife 
talked^ with a certHiR fM>litiGal lady, since you are so seinere Agaiiost ber 
principles* Johnson. Kay, $ir, I have t4ie better c^MMice for that. She 
itf like the Aaias^iM of .oUl ; Uie oiii^ be courted by the swofd. But I 
'h^ve Boi beeu severe U|khi her. Bosw«iL Ve§, l>ir, you have made 
liar ridicuioas. ^oiinsoii. That was already done. Sir, T« endeavwyr 
jto Muke ker ridiciilons, im \\kt blacking ih^e cihinioey.'' 

I pul hiviifi miad that ihe landlord at £llo0 in Scotland said, Ahat he 
heard be was the greatest maa in JEfig'lasdy-^-aest 4o Lord Maasfield. 
Ay, Sir, (said he,) ibe exception dtftnad iheidca* A SoHchoiao oatrid 
M oo laiiber : 

* Tbe /orre of oature ooaXd no farUier go.* w '^'"' ' 

V 

Lady Millers collection of vernes hy fasliionable people, which vKfat 
put into her Viise at Bathea)»too villa, near Bath, in coai4>etiiiaD for ho>i 
oorai^ prizes, being mentiaued, he held them very cheap : Rguts rjmtf 
(said he), is<a mere conceit, and an old conceit now ; I wonder hoa 1^07 
j]Je were persuaded tD write in that manoer for tiiis Udy. 1 oaawd a 
gentleman of his acquaintance who wrote for the Vaae. John«>o«)» Ue 
was a blockhead for his pains. Boswell. The Duchess of JSorthwBi- 

« 

berlaod wrote. Joluison. Sir, the Ducliess of NorihuQiberlaod may de 
svLat she pleases : nobody will say any thing to a lady of ber hi^b csMsk, 
BiUl should be apt to throw ♦♦♦•♦•*s verses in liis face, 

1 talked of the cheerfulness of Fleetostreet, owing 10 ibe ooastant 
quick succession of people which we perceive pasnng through it, Jobu* 
pou. Why, Sir, Fleet-Slreet haa a very animated appearaoce ; but I 
think the full tide of bnmao existence is at Cbaring-Cro»s« 

He made the common remark on the uahappiness which men who have 
)ed a busy life experience, wben they retire in «xpectMtiaa of enjayipg 
themselves at eaae, and that tliey generally Ung^ish for^aaot of their 
)iabitual occupation, and wish to return to it. He faentaaoed as tteong 
ao instance ef this as can well be imagined. An enioeat tallow-^chatidler 
In Laadon, who had acquired a considerable Cortune, gave 4i|> the irade 
in favour of his foreman, aiid went to live at a -country-houfie near Iomtu. 
l}esooiD grew weary, and paid frequent visits to his old shop, where l)e 
deaired tliey might let him know their mtUtng^dayi^ and he would came 
jMid assist ibem ; which he accordingly did. Here, Sir, was a man, to 
iwhom the moat disgusting circumstances iu tlie buaioeas to which he bad 
been uaed, was a relief from idleness. 

i}i\ Wednesday, April 6, I dined with him at Messieurs Dilly*a, with 
|itrf John Scott of Amwell, the Quaker, Mr. Langton, Mr. Miller, (uoir 
$i% Jobm) and Dr. Thomas Campbell, au Irish Clergy aiaii, whom ^ 
fe(4 the Jibefty of iauitiag to Adr. EliUy'a table, baviog aeeii him al 
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Mr. Tbra1e*ff» and been told tbnthe bad come to England chiefly witb a 
view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he entertained the bigbett ▼eneration. 
He has since published ** A Philosophical Survey of the Sootb of Irer 
land/* a rery entertaining book, which has, bowerer, one fault :— that it 
assumes the fictitious character of an Englishman. 

We talked of public speaking.-*Johnson. We must not eatimate a 
man's powers by his being able, or notable, to deliver his aentimenta id 
public. Isaac Hawkins Browne, one of- the first wits of this country^ 
got into Parliament, and never opened his mouth. For my own part, I 
think it is more disgraceful never to try to speak, than to try it, and fail; 
as it is more disgraceful not to figbt, than to fight and be beaten. This 
argument appeared to me fallacious ; for if a man has not spoken, it may 
be said that he would havedooe very well if he had tried; whereas, if he 
has tried and failed, there is nothing to be said for him. Why then (i 
asked), is it thought disgraceful for a man not to fight, and not dis- 
graceful not to speak in public ? Johnson. ^'Because there may be 
other reasons for a roan's not speaking in public than want of resolution: 
he might have nothing to say, (laughing). Whereas, Sir, yon know 
courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues; because, unleaaaman 
has that virtue, he has no security for preserving any other.** 

He observed, that ** the statutes against bribery were intended to 
prevent upstarts with money from getting into Parliament;'* adding, 
that ** if he were a gentleman of landed property, he would turn out all 
his tenants who did not vote for the candidate whom he supported.** 
Langton. Would not that. Sir, be checking the freedom of election : 
JohoHon. Sir, the law does not mean that the privilege of voting should 
be independent of old family interest ; of the permanent property of the 
country. 

On Thursday, April 6, I dined with him at Mr. Thomas Davies^s- 
with Mr. Hicky the painter, and my old acquaintance Mr. Moody the 
player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of Colley Gibber. ''It 
is wonderful that a man, who for forty years had lived with the great and 
the witty, should have acquired so ill the talents of convers^ition : and he 
had but half to furnish ; for one half of what he said was oaths." He, 
however, allowed considerable merit to some of his comedies, and said 
there was no reason to believe that the ** Careless Husband" was not 
written by himself. Davies vaid, he was the fir^t dramatic writer who in- 
troduced genteel ladies upon the stage. Johnson refuted his ot>aervation 
by instancing several such characters in comedien before his time. Da* 
vies, (trying to defend himself from a charge of ignorance), I mean 
genteel moral characters. ** I think (said Hicky), gantility and morality 
are inseparable. Bos well. By no means. Sir. The genteelest cha- 
racters arc often the mo«t immoral. Does not L'Yrd Chesterfield give 
precepts for uniting wickedness and the graces ? A man, indeed, is not 
genteel when be gets drunk; but most vices ipay be committed verf 
genteely : a man may debauch his friend's wife genteelly : he may cheat 
at cards genteelly. Uickyi '' 1 du aot think that it genteel. Boewcll^ 
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Sir, it may not be like a gentlemau, but it may be genteel. Jbhnson. 
You are meaoiog two different thiugs. One means exterior grace ; tke 
other honour* It is certain that a man may be very immoral with exte* 
rior grace. Lofelace, in * Clarissa/ is a very genteel and a very wicked 
character. Tom Hervey, who died t'other day, though a vicious man, 
virat one of the genteelest men that ever lived. Tom Davies instanced 
Charles the Second. Johnsdo* (taking fire at an attack upon that 
prince, for whonihe had an extraordinary partiality,) Charles the Se- 
cond was licentioQS in his practice ; but he always had a reverence for 
what was good. Charles the Second knew his people, and rewarded 
merit. The Church was at no time better filled than in his reign. He 
was the best King we have had from his time till the reign of his present 
Majesty, except James the Second, who was a very good King, but un- 
happily believed that it was necessary for the salvation of his subjects 
that they should be Roman Catholics. He had the merit of endea- 
▼oaring to do what he thought «wus for the salvation of the aouls of his 
subjects, till he lost a great Empire. We, who thought that we should 
n0t be saved if we were Roman Catholics, had the merit of maintainiuii^ 
our rrlii<ion, at the expense of submitting oursflvesto the government of 
King William, for it could not be done otherwise, — to the government 
of one of the most worthless scoundrels that ever existed. No ; Charlea 
the Second was notsnch a man as—— — -, (naming another King.) He 
did notdetroy his father's will. He took money, indeed, from France: 
bat be did not betray those over whom he ruled : He did not let the 
Freoeh fleet pass ours. George the First knew nothing, and desired to 
kaow nothing; did nothing, and desired to do nothing; and the only 
good thing that is^told of him, is, that he wished to restore the crown to 
ita hereditary successor. He roared with prodigious violence against 
George the Second. When he ceased. Moody interjected, in an Irish 
tone, and with a comic look, '* Ah 1 |>oor George the Second.*' 

1 mentioned that Dr. Thomas Campbell had come from Ireland to 
Lofidon, principally to see Dr. Johnson. He seemed angry at this ob- 
•erratioo. Davies. Why, yoa know. Sir, there came a man from Spain 
to see Livy ; and Corelli came to England to see Purcell, and, when he 
beard he was dead, went directly back again to Italy. Johnson. I 
should not have wished to be dead to disappoint Campbell, had he beeu 
•o foolish as you j*epresent him: but I should have wished to have been 
• hundred miles off. This was apparently perverse ; and I do believe it 
was not his real way of thinking : he could not but like a man who came 
•o far to see him. He laughed with some complacency, when I told him 
Campbell's odd expression to me concerning him ; *' That, having seen 
aocb a man, was a thing to talk of a century hence,"— as if he could 
live so long. 

We got into an argument whether the Judges, who went to India, 
might with propriety engage in trade. Johnson warmly maintained, 
tbal tbcy nigbl^ f* For why he urged) shoald not Jodget get ricbet 
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as well 08 thow whe deserve theu less ? I said, they fhoolc^ ti&fe mi A* 
cient salurief, aivd have ootUiiig to take off theirattentioo fraoar the arff«irf 
of the pablic* Johnson. Mo Judge, Sir, can give his whole attention 
to hit office ; and it is very proper that he should employ what trme he 
bas to himself, to hia own advautage, in the moat profitable manner. Then, 
Sir, (said Davief, who enlivened tite dispute by making it sanewhal 
dramatic), he may become an insurer ; and when he is going to the 
bench, he may be stopped, — * Your Lordship caiHiot go yet; here ia a 
bunch of invoices: several ahips are about to sail.* Johnson. Sir, yoa 
may as well say a Judge should not have a house; fo? tliey may come 
and tell him, 'Your Lordship's house iit on fire;' and so instead of 
minding the business of his Court, he is to be occupied in gettiag tht 
engine with the greatest speed. There is no end of this* Every 
Judge who has land, trades to a certain extent in corn or in cattle ; and 
in the land iHelf: undoubtedly his stewards act for him, and so do clerics 
for a great merchant. A Judge may be a farmer ; but he is not !• 
geld hra own pigs. A Judge may play at cards for hiaarousemeDt ; but 
he is not to play at marbles, or chuck faithing in tlie Piazza. No, Sir ; 
there ia no pvofeaaion to which a man gives a very great proportion of 
his time. It is wonderful when a calculation is made, bow little the 
mind is actually employed in the discharge of any profession. No ouid 
would be a Judge, upon the condition of being totally a Judge* The 
best employed lawyer has his mind at work but for a smnll proportioD 
of his time: a great deal of his occupation is merely mechanical.— —I oftce 
wrote for a magazine: I made a calculation, that if 1 should bat write 
a page a day, at the same rate, I should, in ten years, write nine volumes 
in folio, of an ordinary size and print. Bobwell. Such as Cartels His* 
tory ? Johnson. Yes, Sir. When a man writes from his own miod, 
be writes very rapidly ? The greatest part of a writer's time is spent ia 
in reading, in order to write ; a man will turn over half a library to make 
one book. 

I argued warmly against the Judges trading, and mentioned Hale, as 
an instance of a perfect Judge, who devoted himself entirely to his office. 
Johnson. Hale, Sir, attended to other things besides law : he left a 
great estate. Boswell. That was, because what he got, accumulated 
without any exertion and anxiety on his part. 

While tire dispute went on. Moody once tried to say something on our 
%ide. Tom D^vies clappe<l hiui on the back, to encourage him. Beau* 
clerk, to whom I mentioned this circumstance, said* that he could not 
conceive a more humiliating situation than to be clapped on the back by 
Tom Davit^s, 

We spoke of Uolt, to whose Dictionary of Commerce, Dr. Johnson 
wrote the Preface. Johnson. (Jid Gardner the bookseller employed 
Holt and Sroari to write a monthly misceliany, called * The Universal 
Visitor.' There was a formal written c«)t>tract, which Allen the Printer 
saw. Gardner thought at you do of the Judge. They were boujid to 
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write nothing else ; tbey were to have, I think, a third of the profits of 
bit siz-penoy pamphlet ; and the contract was for niuety-nine years. I 
wish I had thought of giring this to Tharlow, in the canee about Literary. 
Property. What au excellent instance would it hate been of the op- 
pression of booksellers towards poor authors ! (smiling) Dsvies, zealous 
for the honour of the trade, said, Gardner was not properly a bookseller. . 
Johnson. Nay, Sir ; he certainly was a bookseller* He had served 
bis time regularly, was a member of the Stationer's company, kept 
• shop in the face of mankind, purchased copy*right, and was a biih-* 
liopo/e. Sir, in etery sense. 1 {wrote for some months iu ' The Uni«. 
▼ersal Visitor,* for poor Smart, while he was mad, not then knowing thO; 
terms on which he was engaged to write, and thinking 1 was doing him 
good. 1 hoped his wits would soon return to him. Mine returned to 
me, and I wrote in the * Universal Visitor' no longer. 

Friday, April 7t I dined with him at a Tavern, with a numerous com-. 
pany. Johnson. I have been reading ^Twiss's Travels in Spain,' 
which are just come out. They are as good as the first book of travels 
that yon will take up. They are as good as those of Keysler or Blain-. 
ville: nay, as Addison's, if you except the learning. They are not so, 
good as Brydone's, but they are better ihau Pococke's. I have not, 
indeed, cut the leaves yet; but I have read in them where the pages are; 
opeUf and I do not suppose that what is in the pages which are closed is 
worse than what is in the open pages.— It would seem (he added,) that 
Addison had not acquired much Italian learning, for we do not find it 
introduced into his writings. The only instance that I recollect, is his 
quoting * Stavo bene; per star meglioy sto qui,* 

I mentioned Addison's having borrowed many of his classical remarks 
from Leandro Alberti. M. Beauclerk said. It was alleged that he had . 
borrowed also from another Italian author. Johnson. Why, Sir, all 
who go to look for what the Classics have said of Italy, mu«t find the- 
aimie passages; and I should think it would be one of the fir»t things 
the Italians would do on the revival of learning, to collect all that the 
Roman authors have said of their country. 

Oisian being mentioned ; — Johnson. Supposing the Irish and Er^e 
languages to be the same, which I do not believe, yet as there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the inhabitants of the Highlands and Hebrides ever- 
wrote their native language, it is not to be credited that a long poem 
was preserved among them. If we had/no e?idence of the art of writing 
being practised in one of the counties ^f England, we should not believe 
that a long poem was preserved there, though in the neighbouring coun- 
tries, where the same language was spoken, the inhabitants could write. 
Beauclerk. The ballad of Lilliburlero was once iu the mouths of all the 
people of this country, and is said to have had a great effect in bringing 
•bout the Revolution. Vet I question whether any body can repeat it 
now; which shewn.ow improbable it is that much poetry should be pre- 
•erved by tradition. 

No. 6. 3 G 
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One of the compaDy suggested an ioternal objecUen to the aDtiq«it|rof 
the poetry said to be Ossian^s, that we do not find the wolf io it, wbidi 
niMSt have been the case had it been of that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think of other wil<l beasts } 
and while Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Langton were earryiag oo a 
dialogue about something which engaged them earnestly, he, in the midsl 
ofity broke out, < Pennant tells of Bear».'-*[what he added, i have 
fsrgottep.] They went on, which he being dpil of hearing, did not per* 
ceive, or, if he did, was not willing to break off his talk ; so be continued 
to vociferate his remarks, and Bear (like a word in a catch as Beauderk 
89id), was repeatedly heard at intervals, which coming from him who, by 
those who did not know him, had been so often assimilated to that fero- 
cious animal, while we who were sitting ar<nstid coold hardly stifle laugb^ 
ter, produced a very ludicrous effect. Silence having ensued, be pro^ 
ceeded : * We are told, that the black bear is innocent ; but I shenki not 
like to trust myself with him.* Mr. Gibbon mottered, in a lo«> toae of 
Toice, * I should not like to trust myself with yop.' This piece of Mr"! 
castic pleasantry was a prudent* resolution, if applied to a competitioQ 
of abilities. '' 

Patriotism having become one of our topics, Johnson suddenly uttered 
in a strong determined tone, an fipophthegm* at which many will start: 
1 Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel,* But let it be considered, 
that he did not mean a real and generous love of our country, but that 
pretended patriotism which so many, in all ages and countries, have 
made a cloak for self-interest. I maintuined, that certainly all patriot| 
were not scoundrels. Being urged, (npt by Johnson) to name one ex- 
ception, I mentioned an eminent person, whom w^all greatly admired, 
Johnson. Sir, { do not say that he is not honest : but we have no reason 
to conclude from his political conduct that he h honest. Were he to ac- 
cept a place from this ministry, |ie would lose that character of firmnets 
which he has, and might be turned out of his place in a year. This mi- 
nistry is neither stable, nor grateful to their friends, as Sir Robert WaU 
pole was : so that he may think it more for his interest to take his chance 
of his party coming in. 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, * Her playing was quite me- 
chanical. It is wonderful how little mind she had. Sir, she had never 
read the tragedy of Maclieth all through. She no more thought of the 
play out of which her part was taken, than a shoemaker thinks of the 
•kin, out of which the piece of leather, of which he is making a pair of 
shoes, is cut. 

On Saturday, May », J dined with him at Mr. Thrale^, where we met 
the Irish Dr. Campbell. Johnson had supped the night before at 
Mrs, Abington^s with some fashionable people whom he named ; and 
lie seemed uinch pleased with having made one in so elegant a circle. 
Nor did he omit to pique his mistress a little with jealousy of her house- 
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wifery: for, (said be with a tinile^ • IVf ri. Abiiigtoii's jelly, my dear 
lady, was better tban yonrs.* 

Mrs. Tbralp, wbo frequently practised a course mode of flattery, by 
trpeafiii^ hit bon^moU in bis bearing, told us that he bad said, a certain 
celebrated Hctor was ju^t fit to stand at the door of an auction-room 
wJtb a long pole, and cry, * Pray, gentlemen, walk in;» and that a cer- 
Win author, upon bearing this f»ad said, that another «till more cele- 
brated actor was fit for nothing better than that, and would pick your 
p6clet after you came oo(. Johnson. Nay, my dear lady, there is no wit 
id what oiii^ friend Added ; there is only abuse. You may at well say of any 
man that he will pick a pocket Besides, the man who is stationed at 
the door doea not pick people*s pockets ; that is done within, by theauc- 
ti'otieer, 

Mrs. Thrafe told us, that Tom Davies repealed, in a very bold man- 
ner, the story of T}f. Jolinson's first repartee to me, which I have related 
exflctly. He made me say, *l was bom in Scotland,* instead of * come from 
Scotland ;' »o that Johnson*s saying, ' That, Sir, is what a great mauy 
of your cdoQtrymeB cannot help,* had no point, or even meaning: and 
that upon this being mentioned to Mr. Fitzberbert, he observed, * It it 
Mot every man that can carny a ban mot.' 

On Monday, April 10, I dined with him at General Oglethorpe*!^ 
with Mr. Langton and the Irish Dr. Campbell, whom the General had 
obligiijgly' given me leave to bring with me. This learned gentlemia 
wacthus gratified with a very high intellectual feast, by not only being 
in company with Dr. Johnson, but with General Oglethorpe, who bad 
been to long a celebrated name both at home and abroad. 

1 must, again and again, intreat of my readers not to suppose that my 
iaiperfect record of conversation contains the whole of what was taid by 
Jbhoton, or other eminent pertons who lived with him. What I have 
fn^eterved, however, has the value of the mott perfect aothenticity. 

He thit day enlarged a|H>n Pope^s melancholy remark, 

^ Maa never if, bat always to be Ucti/* 

He atterted that the present wat never a happy state to any human 
being ; but that, as every part of life, of which we are contcioo<, wtt at 
tome point of time a period yet to come, in which felicity was expected, 
there wat some happinett produced by hope. Being pressed upon thit 
tobject, and asked if he really wat of opinion, that thoogb, in general, 
happinett wat very rare in human life, a man was not sometimes happy 
iu the moment that was present, be answered, * Never, but when he it 
drunk.' 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world bit Life. He tatd, 
^I know no man whote life would be more interesting. If I were for- 
oithed with materials, I should be very glad to write it.' 

Mr. Scott of Amwell't £legiet were lying in the room. Dr. Jobotoa 
<Amtt^^ * Tb^are very well ; but tuch at twenty people migbl write.* 
Upon this I took occatioo to controvert Horace*t maxim. 
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'mediocriiutesM poeiit 



** Non Dif non homines^ non conetuert eoiummte •* ^ 

for here, (I observed) was a very niiddle-nite poet, who pleased maoj 
readers, and therefore poetry of a middle tort was entitled to some es- 
teem ; nor could 1 see why poetry should not, like every thing else, ba?e 
difff rent gradations of excellence, and convequeotly of value. Jobosoa 
repeated the common remark, that * as there \9 no necessity fur oar 
having poetry at all, it being merely a luxury, an instrumeot of plea- 
sure, it can have no value unless when exquisite in its kind.' 1 declared 
myself not satisfied. Why, then. Sir, (said he,) Horace and yoa must 
settle it. He was not much in the humour of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in my journal, ez« 
cept that when a gentleman told him he had bought a suit of lace for his 
lady, he said. Well, Sir, you have done a good thing and a wise thing. 
1 have done a good thing, (said the gentleman,) but 1 do not know that 
I. have done a wise thing. Johnson. Yes, Sir; no money is better 
speot than what is laid out for domestic satisfaction. A man is pleased 
that his wife is drest as well as other people ; and a wife is pleased that 
she is drest. 

On Friday, April 14, being Good-Friday, I repaired to him iothe 
morning, according to my usual custom on that day, and breakfasted 
with him. I observed that he fasted so very strictly, that he did not 
even taste bread, and took no milk with his tea ; 1 suppose because it is 
a kind of unimal food. 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and thus discoursed : 'Sir, 
the great misfortune now is, that government has too little power. All 
that it has to bestow must of necessity be given to support itself; so 
that it cannot reward merit. No man, for instance, can now he made a 
Bishop for his learning and piety ; his only chance for promotion is his 
being connected with somebody who has parliamentary interest. Oor 
several ministers iu this reign have out-bid each other in concessions to 
the people. Lord Bute, though a very honourable man, — a man who 
meant well, — a man who had his blood full of prerogative, — was a 
theoretical statesman, — a hook-minister, — and thought this country 
could be governed by the influence of the crown alone. Then, Sir, be 
gave up a great d»>a). He advi»ed the King to agree that the Judges 
should hold their places for life, instead of losing them at the accession 
of a new King. Lord Bute, I suppose, thought to make the King po- 
pular by this concession ; but the people never minded it ; and it was a 
most impolitic meabure. Tiiere is no reason why a Judge should hold 
his office for life, more than any other person in public trust. A Judge 
may be partial otherwise than to the Crown : we have seen Judges par- 
tial to the populace. A Judge may become corrupt, and yet there may 
not be legal evidence against him. A Judge may become froward from 
age. A Judge may grow unfit for his office in many ways. It was dc*> 
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•irable that there should be a possibility of being delivered from him by 
a new King. That is now done by an act of Parliament ex gratia of the 
Crown. Lord Bute advised the King to give up a very large sum of 
inoney» for which nobody thanked him. It was of conkequcnce to the 
King, but nothing to the public, among whom it was divided. When I 
aay Lord Bute advised, 1 mean, that such acts were done wheQ he was 
minister, and we are to suppose that he advised them. — Lord Bute shewed 
an undue partiality to Scotchmen. He turned out Dr. Nicholp, a very 
eminent man, from being physician to the King, to make room for one 
of his countrymen, a man very low in his profession. He had ♦»«*♦♦»♦»♦ 
an4**** to goon errands for him. He had ucca&ion for people to go 
on errands for him ; but he should not have had Scotchmen ; and, cer« 
tainly, he should not have suffered them to have accet^s to him before the 
first people in England," 

i told him, that the admission of one of them before the first people io 
England, which had given the greatest offence, was no more than what 
happens at every minister's levee, where those who attend are admitted 
in the order that they have come, which is better than admitting them 
according to their rank ; for if that were to be the rule, a man who has 
waited all the morning might have the mortification to see a peer, uewiy 
come, go in betbre him, and keep him waiting still. Johnson. True, 
Sir; but **•• should not have come to the levee, to be in the way of 
people of consequence. He saw Lord Bute at all times ; and could 
have said what he had to say at any time, as well as at the levee. There 
19 no«v no Prime Minister ; there is only an agent for government iu the 
House of Commons. We are governed by the Cabinet : but tliere is uo 
ooe head there since Sir Robert Walpole's time. Boswell. What theuy 
Sir, is the use of Parliament ? Johnson. Why, Sir, Parliament is • 
large council to the King ; and the advantage of such a council is, having 
a great number of men of property concerned in the legislature, who, 
for their own interet^t, will not consent to bad laws. And you must have 
observed. Sir, the administration is feeble and timid, and cannot act 
with that authority and resolution which is necessary. Were I in power, 
I would turn out every man who dared to oppose roe. Government has 
the distribution of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain its autho- 
rity. 

Lord Bute (he added), took down too fast, without building up some- 
thing new, Boswell. Because, Sir, he found a rotten building. The 
political coach was drawn by a set of bad horses ; it was necessary to 
change them. Johnson. But he should have changed them one by one. 

i told him that I had been fnformed by Mr. Orme, that many parts 
of the East-Indies were better napped than the Highlands of Scotland* 
Johnson. That a country may be mapped, it must be travelled over. 
Nay, (said T, meaning to laiigh with him atone of his prejudices), cao*t 
you say, it is not t0or//i mapping ? 

Af we walked to St« Clement's chorch, and saw teveral shops open 
upon thif moet tolemo fatt«day of the Christian world, I remarked| that 
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one disadvantage arising from the iramensity of Lohdon, WM, that iIom 
body was heeded by his neighbour ; there was no fear of ceostil^ for not 
observing Good-Friday, as it ought to be kept, add as it is kept in coOtf- 
try-towns. He said, it \Va8, upon the whole, very weff observed even ia 
London. He however, owned, that London was too large : bot added/ 
It is nonsense to say the head is too big for the body. It would be a« 
much too big, though the body were e^er so large ; that is to say, thongh 
the eoontry were ever so extensive. It has no Mftiilarity to a bead con«< 
nected with a body. 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of L^niversity College, Oxford, accounpanied 
ua home from -church ; and after he was gone, there caitie two other genw 
tlemen, one of whom uttered thecommoiwplace coiliplainis, that by the 
increase of taxes, labour would bedt^ar, other nations would undersell us, 
and our commerce would be ruined. Johnson, (smiKng.) Never fear. 
Sir. Our commerce is in a very good state ; and suppose we had no 
commerce at all, we could live very well on the produce of our country. 
I cannot omit to mention, that I never knew any man wbo was leas dit- 
pased to be querulous than Johnsion. Whether the subject was his owd 
aituatiof), or the state of the public, or the state of human nature in ge- 
neral, though he ^w the evils, his mind was turned' to resolution, and 
never to whining or complaint. 

We went again to St. Clement's in the afternoon. He had found 
fa«4t with the preacher in the morning for not choosing a text adapted to 
the day. The preacher in the afternoon had chosen one extremely pro- 
per: •* It is finished." 

After the evening service, he said, * Come, you shall go home with mc 
and sit just an hour.* But he was belter than his word ; for after we had 
drank tea with Mrs. Williams, he asked me to go up to his study with 
him, where we sat along while together in a serene, undisturbed frameof 
mind, sometimes in silence, and sometimes conversing, os we felt our^ 
selves inclined, or more properly speaking, as he was inclined ; for during 
all the course of my long intimacy with him, my respectful attention 
never obated, and my wish tohenr him was such, that I constantly watched 
every dawning of communication from that great and illuminated mind^ 

He observed, • All knowledge is of itself of some value. There is no- 
thing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not rather know it thau 
not. In the same manner, all power, of whatever sort, isofitselfdesirable* 
A man would not submit lo learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his wife'a. 
muid ; but if a mere wish could attain it, he would ratlier wish to bt able 
to hem a ruffle.' 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully and minutely, but not to 
mention such trifles as, that meat wan too much or too little done, orthat 
the weather was fair or rainy. He had, till very near his death, a cou« 
tempt fbrthe notion that the weather affects the human frame. 
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I tdd him that our friend Goldsmith had said to me that he had come 
$fi^ late into the world, for that Pope aod other poets had takeo up the 
places in the Temple of Fame \ so tbMt as hut a few at aoy period cau 
{loasrss poetical repotatioo, a man of geoius can now hardly acquire itt 
.Johnson. That is one of the most sensible things I ever beard of Gold- 
•qpitb. It is difficult to get literary fame, and it is every day growing 
more difficult. Ah, Sir, that should make a man think of securing hap-» 
pipess in aoiotlvsr world, which all who try sincerely for it may attain, la 
^comparison of th^t* how little are all other things ! The belief of immor^ 
aality is impressed upon all men, and all men act under an impression of 
it, however they may talk, and though, perhaps, they may be scarcely 
a^nsible of it. I said, it appeared to me that some people had not the 
least notion of immortality ; and I mentioned a distinguished gentleman 
of our acquaintance. Johnson. Sir, if it were not fur the notion of im- 
mortality, he would cot a throat to fill hit pockets. When 1 quoted 
this to Beauclerk, who knew much ihore of the gentleman than we did, 
he said, in his acid manner, lie would cu^ a throat to fill his pockets, if 
it were not for fear of l^eing hanged. 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : Sir, there is a great cry about infidelity : 
boMhere are, in reality, very few infidels. 1 have heard a person, ori- 
ginally a Quaker, but now, 1 am afraid, a Deist, say, ** that he did nut 
believe there were, in all Englaud, above two hundred infidels.*' 

He was pleased to say, * If yoi^ come to settle here, we will have one 
^ay in the week on which we will meet by ourselvps. That is the hap- 
piest conversation where there is no competition, no vanity^ but a calm 
quiet interchange of sentiments.' In his private register this evening is 
thus marked, ' Boswell sat with me till night; we had some serious 
talk.* It also appears from the same record, that after I left him he was 
occupied in religious duties, in giving Francis, his servant, some di- 
rections for preparation to communicate ; in reviewing his life, and re- 
solving on better conduct* The humility aod piety which he discovers 
on such occasions, is truly edifying. No saint, however, in the course of 
his religions warfare, was more sensible of the uuhappy failure of pious 
resolves, than Johnson. He said one day, talking to an acquaintance on 
this subject, ' Sir, Hell is paved with good intentions.' 

On Sunday, April 16, being Easter-day, after having attended the 
solemn service at St. PanPf, I dined with Dr. Johnson and Mrs. WiU 
liams. I maintained that Horace was wrong in placing happiness in iVf7 
admirarit for that I thought admiration one of the nio:it agreeable of all 
oar feelings ; and 1 regretted that I had lost much of my disposition to 
admire, which people generally do as they advance in life, Johnson. 
Sir, as a man advances in life, he gets what is better than admirations- 
judgment, to estimate things at their true value. I still insisted that 
admiration was more pleasing than judgment, as love is more pleasing 
than friendship. The feeling of friendship is like that of being com- 
fortably filled with roast beef; lovci like being enlivened with champagne* 
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JohDson, No, Sir ; admiration and love are like being intoxicated with 
champagne ; judgment ^and friendship like being enlivened. Waller bta 
bit upon the same thought with you: but I don't believe you have bor- 
rowed from Waller. I wish you would enable yourself to borrow more. 
He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages of reading, aud 
combated the idle superficial notion, that knowledge enough, nay be 
acquired in conversation. * The foundation (said he) must be laid by 
reading. General principles must be had from books, which, however, 
must be brought to the test of real life, in conversation you never get 
a system. What is said upon a subject is to be gathered from a hundred 
people. The parts of a truth, which a man gets thus, are at such a dis« 
tance from each other, that he never attains to a foil view.' 



TP BEMVET LANGTON, ESQ. 
DEAR SIR, 

I have enquired more minutely about the medicine for the rheu- 
matism, which I am sorry to hear that you still want. The recipe is this: 

Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur, and flour of mustard-seed, 
make them into an electuary with honey or treacle ; and take a bolus as 
big as a nutmeg several times a day, as you can bear it; drinking after it 
a quarter of a pint of the infusion of the root of Lovage. 

Lovage, in Hay's < Nomenclature,' is Levisticum * perhaps the bo- 
tanists may know the Latin name. 

Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. There is tfll [the appear- 
ance of its efficacy, which a single instance can afford : the patient was 
very old, the pain very violent, and the relief, I think, speedy aud 
lasting. 

My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, hut ^uid tentasse 

nocehit? if it does harm, or does no good, it may be omitted ; but that 

it may do good, you have, I hope, reason to think is desired by. Sir, 

your most affectionate. Humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 
April 17, 1775. 

On Tuesday, April II, he and I were engaged to go with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to dine with Mr. Cambridge, at his beautiful villa on the banks 
of the 1 humes, near Twickenham. Dr. Johnson's tardiness was such, 
that Sir Joshua, who had an appointment at Richmond, early in the day, 
was obliged to go by himself on horseback, leaving his coach to Johnson 
and me. Johnson was in such good spirits, that every thing seemed to 
please him as we drove along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He thought portrait 
painting an improper employment for a woman. *' Public practice of any 
art, (he observed,) and staring in men*s faces, is very indelicate in a 
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female.** I happened to start a question, whether when a man Icriows that 
iomeofhis intimate friends are invited to the house of another friehd, with 
whom they are all equally intimate, he may join them without an ihvitai* 
tioo. Johnson* No, Sir ; he is not to go when he is not invited. They 
may be invited on purpose to abuse him.'* (smiling.) 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes to know, h\i 
own character in the world, or, rather as a convincing proof that Job nson'a 
roughness was only external, and did not proceed ifrom his heart, i insert 
the following dialogue. Johnson. It is wonderful. Sir, how rare a quality 

Jood humour is in life. We meet with a very few good humoured men. 
mentioned four of our friends, none of whom he would allow to be good 
humoured. One was acttf, another was muddy^ "i^d to the others he had 
objections which have escaped me; Then, shaking his head and stretch* 
ing himself at his ease in the coach, and smiling with much complacency* 
lie turned to me and said, I look upon myself as a good humoured 
/iellow. The epithet feUow^ applied to the great Lexicographer, the 
stately Moralist, the masterly Critic, as if he had been Sam Johnson, a 
mere pleasant companion, was highly diverting ; and this light notion of 
himself struck' me with wonder, i ansvrered, also smiling, No^ no. Sir ; 
that will not do. You are good natured, but not good humoured : you 
are irascible. You have not patience with folly and absurdity. I 
believe you would pardon them, if there were time to deprecate your 
▼engeaoce; but punishment follows so quick after sentence^ that they 
cannot escape. 

I had brought with me a large bundle of Scotch magazines and news* 
papers, in which his" Journey to the Western Islands*' wasatUcked in 
every mode ; and I read a great part of them to him, knowing they would 
afibrd him entertainment. I wisli the writers of them had been present : 
they would have been sufficiently rexed. One ludicrous imitation of 
his style, by Mr. Maclaurin, now one of the Scotch Judges, with the title 
of Lord Dreghoru, was distinguished by him from the rude mass. This 
(said he,) is the best. But I could caricature my own style much better 
myself. He defended his remark upou the general insuAciency of 
education in Scotland ; and confirmed tome the authenticity of his witty 
saying on the iearuing of the Scotch ;— Their learning is like bread in a 
besieged town: every roan gets a little, hut no mau gets a full meal. 
There is (said he,] in Scotland a diffusion of learning, a certain portion 
of it widely and thinly spread. A merchant has as much learning as ona 
of their clergy. 

He talked of Isaac Walton's Lives, which was one of his most favour- 
ite books. Dr. Donne's Life, he said, was the most perfect of theni. He 
observed, that it was wonderful that Walton, who was in a very low situ- 
ation in life, should have been familiarly received by so many great 
men, and that at a time when the ranks of society were kept more sepa« 
rate than they are now. He supposed that Walton had then given up 
his business as a liuen-drapcr and semptter, and was ooly aa author ; and 
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added, that he was a great pauegyriat. Boswell. No qoafity will get 
a man more friendtt thaa a disposition to admire the qualities of otberi. 
I do not mean flattery, bot a sincere admiration. Johnson. Nay, Sir, 
(tattery pleases rer^ generally. In the firtft place, the flatterer may 
think what he says to be true : but, in the second place, whether he 
thinks %o or not, he certainly thinks those whom heflattert of conseqneiice 
enougli to be flattered. 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. Cambridge, in his libnry, 
than Johnson ran eagerly to one side 6f the room; intent on poring over 
the backs of the books. Sir Joshua observed, (aside,) He runs to the 
books as I do to the pictures ; but I have the advantage. I can see much 
more of the pictures than he can of the books.* Mr. Cambridge, upon 
this politely said. Dr. Johnson, I a(m going, with your pardon, to acw 
cutte myself, for I have the same custom which I perceive you have. 
But it seems odd that one should have such a desire to look at the backs 
of books. Johnson, ever ready for contest, instantly started from hit 
reverie, wheeled about and answered. Sir, the reason is very plain ; 
(knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can 6nd information upon it. When we enquire into any sob* 
ject ; the first thing we have to do is to know what books have treated of 
it. This leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs of books in 
libraries. Sir Joshua observed to me the extraordinary promptitude 
with which Johnson flew upon an argument. Yes, («id I), he has no 
formal preparation, no flourishing with his sword ; he |is through your 
body in au instant. 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant entertainment, a very ac« 
Coniplibhed family, and much good company ; among whom was 
Mr. Harris of Salisbury, who paid him many compliments on hi» * Jour- 
ntV to the Western Islands.' 

The common remark as to the utility of reading history being made ; 
—Johnson. We must consider how very little history there is; 1 mean 
real authentic history. That certain kings reigned, and certain battles 
were fought, we can depend upon as true; but all the colouring, all the 
philosophy of history is conjecture. Boswell. Then, Sir, you would 
reduce all history to no better than an almanack, a mere chronolbgical 
series of remarkable events. Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time have 
been employed upon his history, of which he published the first volume 
ia the following year, was present: but did not step forth in defence 
of that species of writiiig. He probably did not like to trust himself 
with Johnson. 

Johnson ohserved, that the force of our early habits was so great, that 
thongh reason approved, nay, though our senses relished a diflertnt 
cbnr»e, almost every man returned to them. I do not believe there is 
any ohservHtion upon human nature better founded than this; and in 
tnany case% it is a very painful truth ; for where early habits have been 
mtau and wretched, the joy and devation rasalting from better modes of 
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life, mutt be damped by the gloomy conscioutDets of beiog under an 
mlmost luevitable doom to sink back into a tituatioii which we recollect 
with difgu9t« It surely may be prevented, by constant attention and 
HDfemittiog exertion to establish contrary habits of superior efficacy. 

The ^ Beggar's Opera/* and the common question, whether it was 
pernicious in its effects, having been introduced ;— -Johnson* As to thif 
matter, which has been very much contested, I myself am of opinion, 
that more inflaeoce has been ascribed to * The Beggar's Opera,* than it 
in reality ever had ; for I do not believe that any man was ever made a 
fogue by being present at its representation. At the same time I do not 
deny that it may have some influence, by making the character of a rogue 
fiuniliar, and in some degree pleasing. Then collecting himself, as it 
were, to give a heavy stroke. There is in it such a UUHf/actatian pf alt 
principles, at may be injurious to morality, | 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a comical sort of re* 
•traint, smothering a laugh, which we were afraid might burst out. In 
bis life of Gay, he has been still more decisive as to the inefficiency of 
' The Beggar*s Opera' in corrupting society. But 1 have ever thought 
iomewhat differently ; for, indeed, not only are the gaiety and heroism 
of a highwayman very captivating to a youthful imagination, h^ut the 
arguments ibr adventurous depradation are so plausible, the allusions s^ 
lively, and the contrasts with the ordinary and more painful modes of 
acquiring property are so artfully displayed, that it requires a cool and 
strong judgment to resist so imposipg an aggregate : yet, I own, I should 
be very sorry to have * The Beggar's Opera* suppressed ; for there is in 
it so much of real London life, so much brilliant wit, and such a variety 
of airs, which, from early association of ideas, engage, soothe, and enliven 
the mind, that no performance which the theatre exhibits, delights mc 
more. 

The late * worthy* Duke of Queensbury, as Thomson, in his * Sea- 
sons,* justly characterises him, told me, that when Gay shewed him 
* The Beggar*s Opera,* his Grace's observation was. This is a very odd 
thing. Gay ; I am satisfied that it is either a very good thing or a very 
bad thing. It proved the former, beyond the warmest expectations of 
the author or his friends. Mr. Cambridge, however, shewed ns to-day, 
that there was good reason enough to doubt concerning its success. He 
was told by Qnin, that during the first night of its appearance it was 
long in a very dubious state ; that there was a dispoaition to damn it* 
and that it was saved by the songy 
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'' Ob) ponder well ! be act severe I 

the audience being much affected by the innocent looks of Polly, when 
she came to those two lines, which exhibit at once a painful and ridicul- 
ous image, 
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' For on tbe rope that hUDg^ my dear, 
* Depeods poor Polly^s life* 

Quin himself had so bad au opinion of it, that he refviaed fhe part of 
Captain Macheath, and gare it to Walker, who acquired great celebrity 
by his grave yet animated performance of it. 

We talked of a yonqg gentlemau^s marriage with an eniio^t singer, 
and his determination that she should no longer sipg in public, though 
bis father was very earnest she should, because her talents would b^ 
liberally rewarded^ so as to make her a gopd fbrtune. It was questioned 
whether the young gentleman, who had not a shilling in the world, but 
was blest with rery uncommon talents, was not foolishly delicate, or 
fitolishly proud, and his father truly rational nithout being mean* John- 
son, with all the high spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed. He re* 
solved wisely and nobly to be pure. He is a brave man. Would not a 
gentleman be disgraced by having his wife singing publicly for hire? 
No, Sir, there can be no doubt 'here. 1 know not if 1 should not 
prepare myself for a public singer, as readily as let my wife bf one. 

Johnson arraigned the modern politics of this country, as entirt^Ty de? 
void of all principle of whateirer kind. Politics (tiaid he)- are now 
nothing more than the means of rising in the world. With this sole 
view do men engage in politics, and their whole conduct proceeds n^ion 
it. How different in that respect is tne state of tha nation noar h«m 
what it was in the time of Charles the First^ rruringtHe Usurpation, and 
after the Restoration, in the time of Charles the 'Second. Hudihras 

1 

affords a strong proof how much hold political principles had then upon 
the minds of men. There is in Hudibras a threat iie^\ of bullion which 
will always last. But to be sure, the brightest strokes of his wit owed 
their force to the impression of the characters, which was upon ineu't 
minds at the time : to their knowing them, at table and in the btreet ; in 
short, being familiar with them ; and above all, to his satire being di- 
rected against those nliom a little while before they had hated and feared. 
The nation in general has ever been loyal, has been at all iitnen attached 
to the monarch, though a few daring rebels have been wonderfollv 
powerful for a time. The mnrderof Charles the First was undoubtedly 
not commuted with the approbation or consent of the people. Had 
that been the case, parliament would not have ventured to consign the 
regicides to their deserved punishment. And we know what ei^nberance 
of joy there was when Charles the Second was restored. If Char1e*the 
Second had bent all \xi^ mind to it, had made it his sole object, he might 
have been ns absolute us Louis the Fourteenth. A gentleman observed 
hf would have Hone no harm if he had. Johnson. Why, Sir, abaolut^ 
priiires tteldom do any harm. But they who are governed by them are 
governed by chance. There is no security for good government. Cani^ 
brige. Thtre have been many sad victims to absolute goverumeut^ 
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jjohnton. So» Sir, hare there been to popalar factions. Bocwell. The 
qaettion ii» which is worst, one wild beast or many ? 

Johnson praised <Tbe Spectator/ particolarly the character of 
Sir Roger de Corerly. He said. Sir Ro^er did not die a yiolent death* 
fa has been n^nerally fancied; He was not killed ; he died only because 
others were to die, and because his death afforded an opportunity to Ad* 
dison for some very fine writing. We hare the example of Cerfantes 
oaaking Don Quixote die.— I nerer could see why Sir Rc»ger is repre* 
aeoted as a liitlif cracked. It appears to me that the story of the widow 
was intended to have something superinduced upon it: but the super* 
alrnctore did not come. 

Somebody found fault with writing verses in a dead language* main^ 
taining that they were merely arrangemeiits of so .many words* and 
laughed at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, for sending forth 
collections of them not only in Greek and Latin* but even in Syriac* 
Arabic* and other more unknown tongues. Johnson. I would hare as 
many of these as possible ; I would have verses in every language that 
there are the means of acquiring. Nobody imagines that an University is 
to have at once two hundred poets ; but it should be able to shew two 
i^undred schplars^ Pierce's death was lamented* 1 think* in forty lan« 
guages. And I would ha?e had at every coronation* and every death of 
It king* every Gaudiumt and «Every LuetUMf University -verses* in as many 
languages as can be acquired. 1 would have the world to be thus told, 
^ Here is a school where every thing may be learnt*' 

.Having set out next day on a visit to the Earl of Pembroke* at Wilton, 
^nd to my friend* Mr. Temple* at Mamhead* in Devonshire* and uot 
Laving returned to town till the second of May* I did not see Dr. John- 
son for a considerable time* and during the remaining part of my stay in 
l^odon* {c^pt yery impeffect notes of his conversation* which bad I ac- 
cording to oiy usual custom written out at large soon after the time* 
much migb^ have been preserved* which is nor^ irretrievably Igat. I can 
pow only record some particular scenes* and a few fragments of his 
jmem&rabiiim. But to make some amends for my relaxation of diligence 
in one respect* I have to present my readers vith arguments upon two 
law cssea* with which he favoured me. 

On Saturday* the 6tb of May* we dined by ourselves at the Mitre* and 
he dictated to me what follows* to obviate the complaint already men- 
tioned* which had been made in the form of an action in the Court of 
Session* by Dr. Merois* of Aberdeen* that in the same translation of a 
character in which physicians were mentioned* he was called Doctor of 
JUediehe. 

. There are but two reasons for which a physician can decline the title 
of Doctor of Medicimef because he supposes himself diagraoed by the doc 
forship* or supposes the doctorship disgraced by himself. To be dis- 
graced by a title which he shares in common with every illustrious name 
pf his profession, with Boerhaave, with ArbutbnoC, and with Cullen,caa 
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•urely dimioith no man^i rtputation. ItW, I tappote, to the doctmitp, 
froiD which he sBrinks^ that he owes hit right of practitiog phytic. A 
Doctor of Medicine it a pbyiician under the protection of the laws, and 
by the stamp of authority. The phytician who is not a Doctor, oaorpa 
a profession, and is authorized only by himself to decide upon health and 
ticknetSy and life and death. That this gentleman is a Doctor, hit di^ 
ploma makes evident ; a diploma not obtruded upon htm, but obtained 
by solicitation, and for which fees were paid. With what couoteoance 
anyiman can refuse the title which he has either begged or bought, it oat 
easily discovered. 

All verbal injury must comprise in it either tome false position, or 
tome unnecessai'y declaration of defamatory truth. That in calling him 
Doctor, a false appellation was given him, he himself will not pretend, 
who, at the same time that he complains of the title, would be offended 
if we toppoted bin to be not a Doctor. If the title of Doctor be a de« 
famatory truth, it it time to dissolve our colleges : for why should tbt 
public give salaries to men whose approbation is reproach ? It may like* 
wise deserve the notice of the public to consider what help can be given 
to the professors of physic, who all share with this unhappy gentleman 
the ignominious appellation, and of whom the very boys in the street are 
not afraid to say, There goes the Dwtwr. 

What it implied by the term Doctor is well known. It distiog^iibet 
bim to whom it is granted, as a man who hat attained such knowledge of 
hit profession as qualifies him to instruct others. A doctor of Laws ii 
a man who can form lawyers by his precepts. A doctor of Medicine 
it a man who can teach the art of curing diseases. This is au old axiom, 
which no man has yet thought fit to deny, Tftl dot quod non habet. Upon 
this principle to be Doctor implies skill, for nemo docet quod non didicit. 
In England, whoever practises physic, not being a Doctor, must practice 
by a licence : hot the doctorate conveys a licence in itself. 

By whftt accident it happened that he and the other physicians were 
nentioned in different terms,*where the terms themselves were equivalent, 
or where in effect that which was applied to him was the most honourable, 
perhaps they who wrote the paper cannot now remember. Had they 
expected a lawsuit to have been the consequence of such petty variation, 
I hope they would have avoided it. But, probably, as they meant no 
ill, they suspected no danger^ and therefore consulted only what ap« 
peered to them propriety or convenience. 

A few days afterwards, I consulted him upon a cause, Paterson and 
others against Alexander and o(Aer5, which had been decided by a casting 
vote in the Court of Session, determining that the Corporation of Stirling 
was corrupt, and setting aside the election of some of their officers, be« 
cause it was proved that three of the leading men who influenced the 
majority, had entered into an unjustifiable compact, of which, however, 
the majority were ignorant. He dictated to me, a/ter a littje considera« 
tioo, the following sentences upon the subject : 
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'< There it • difference between majority and soperiority ; majority if 
applied to number, and taperiority to |>ower: and power, like many 
«ther things, is to be estimated noii numefo ied pandete. Now though 
the greater imai^ is not corrupt, the greater weight h corrupt, so that 
corruption predominates in the borough, taken coUtctitdff% though, per- 
haps, Uken numeritaUy^ the greater part may be uncorrupt. That bo- 
rough, which is so constituted as to act corruptly, is in the eye of rea- 
son corrupt, whether it be by the uncontrolable power of a few, or by an 
accideoUl prat ity of the multitude. The objection, in which is urged 
the injustice of making the innocent suffer with the guilty, is an objec- 
tion not only against society, but against the possibility of society. All 
aocietifs, great and small, subsist upon tbia condition ; that as the indi- 
Tiduals derive ad?antages from union, they may likewise suffer inconve* 
niences; that as those who do nothing, and sometimes those who do ill, 
will have the honours and emoluments of general virtue and general 
prosperity, so those likewise who do nothing, or perhaps do well, must be 
involved in the consequences of predominant corruption.** 

This in my opinion Wat a very nice case ; but the decision was afllroled 
in the House of Liords. 

On Monday, May 8, we went together and visited the mansions of 
Bedlam. I had been informed that he had once been there before with 
Mr. Wedderburne, (now Lord Loughborough,) Mr. Murphy, and 
Mr. Foote ; and 1 had heard Foote give a very entertaining account of 
Johnson's happening to have hisatteution arrested by a man who was very 
furious, and who, while beating his straw, supposed it was William, 
Duke of Cumberland, whom he was punishing for his cruelties in Scot* 
land, in 1746. There was nothing peculiarly remarkable this day; but 
the geueral contemplation of insanity was very affecting. I accompa- 
nied him home, and dined and drank tea with him. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, distinguished for knowing an un- 
common variety of miscellaneous articles both in antiquities and polite 
literature, be observed, You know. Sir, he runs about with little 
weight upon bis mind. And talking of anot^r very ingenious genttei^ 
man, who from the warmth of his temper was at variance with many of 
his acquainUnce, and wished to avoid them, he said, "Sir, he leads the 
life of an outlaw. 

On Friday, May 1^, as he had been so good as to assign me a room in 
Ihs house, where 1 might sleep occasionally, when I hap|>ened to sit with 
him to a late hour, I took possession of it thin night, found every thing 
in excrlleut order, and .was attended by honest Francis with a most civil 
assiduity. 1 aiked Johnson whether I might go to a Consultation with 
another lawyer upon Sunday, as that appeared to me to be doing work aa 
much in my way, as if an artizsn should work on the day appropriated 
for religious rest. Johnson. Why, Sir, when you are of consequence 
enough to oppose the practice of consul Uug upon Sunday, you should do 
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it : bot yoo may go now. It it not crimiialy though il is not whut one 
should do, who is anxious for the preservation and increase of piety, to 
which a peculiar obsertaoce of Sunday is a great help. The distiuctiou 
it clear between what is of moral and what is of ritual obligation. 

On Saturday, May 13, I breakfasted with him by invitation, ac- 
companied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a Scotch Advocate, whom he had seeu 
at Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colonel (now General) Edward Stopford, 
brother to Lord Courtown, who was desirous of being introduced to him# 
His tea, and rolls and butter, and whole breakfast apparatus, were all in 
such decorum, and his behaviour was so courteous, that Colonel Stopford 
was quite surprized, and wondered at his having heard so mnchsaid of 
Johnson's slovenliness and roughness. I have preserved nothing of what 
passed, except that Crosbie pleased him much by talking learnedly of 
alchymy, as to which Johnson was not a positive unbeliever, but rather 
delighted in considering what progress had actually been made in the 
transmutation of metals, what near approaches there had been to the 
making of gold ; and told us that it was affirmed, that a person in the 
Russian dominions had discovered the secret, but died without revraling 
it, as imagining it would be prejudicial to society. He added, that it 
was not impossible but it might in time be generally known. 

It being asked, whether it was reasonable for a man to be angry al 
another whom a woman had preferred to him ?— Johnson. I do not see. 
Sir, that it is reasonable for a man to be angry at another; whom a woman 
has preferred to him : but angry he is, no doubt; and he is loath to be 
angry at himself. 

Before setting out for Scotland on the S^d, I was frequently in his com^ 
pany at different places, but during this period have recorded only two 
remarks: one concerning Garrick: He has not Latin enough. He 
finds out the Latin by the meai^iug rather than the meaning by the La* 
tin. And another concerning writers of travels, who, he observed, 
were more defective than any other writers. 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of which I find all my me- 
morial is * much laughioe** It should teem he had that day been in a 
humour for jocularity an<F merriment, and upon such occasions I never 
knew a man laugh more heartily. We may suppose, that the high 
relish of a state so different from his habitual gloom, produced more than 
ordinary exertions of that distiugui»hing faculty of man, which has puz- 
zled philoMophers so much to explain. Johnson's laugh was as remark* 
able as any circumstance in his manner. It was a kind of good ho* 
moured growl. Tom Davies described it drolly enough, * He laughs 
like a rhinoceroM.' 




